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QUEENS 


Moſt Excellent Majeſty, 


MADAM, 
: FT is the truly Royal Aﬀertion of a very 
| great Monarch, That it is one of the 


| moſt glorious Signs of the Happineſs of 
a a State, to have Arts and Sciences flouriſh, 


1 


and that Letters ſhould be in as great Ho- 


nour as Arms, becauſe thoſe are the principal 
Inſtruments of Virtue, Your Majeſties Arms 
have ſtruck a Terrour into your Enemies, 
Vr here- ever they came; but the great Wits 
of our Nation, tor want of public Encou- 
Tagement, have all been rough Diamonds, 
and want the poliſhing of Art, which adds 
all the Luſtre, if not Value, to the Jewel. 
The Politer Ax Ts have here been con- 
fin'd ro Languages unknown, and fo the 
Þrisker Spirits, averſe to the Formalities of 
the Schools, have choſen rather to deſpiſe } 
vhat they cou'd not attain, than ſeem to 
Allow they wanted any Meritorious Quali- 
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'T he Dedication. 


The Book now preſented to Your Ma- 
jeſty endeavours to open the Doors to all 
Engliſbmen, to learn the ARTS in their own 
Mother-Tongue; as the Greeks, and the 
Romans did of old, and the French Nation 
does at preſent. The Language of Vous 
KinGpoM, Madanyy is more capable of 
Perfection than that of any of thoſe about 
us: And there is no manner of reaſon to 
doubt, but the Royal Smiles of Your Ma- 
jeſty would have as good an Effect here, 
as thoſe of the French Ming in France; in 
Hopes of which, this Volume is moſt hum- 
bly laid at Your Majeſties Feet, by 


MAD AM, 


Tour Majeſties moſt Dutiful 


and moſt Loyal Subject, 


JohN BriGnTLAND. b 
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E following Treatiſe being ſubmitted to my Cen- 
ſure, that I may paſs it with Integrity, I muſt de- 
«Clare, That as Grammar in general is on all hands allow'd 
:the Foundation of All Arts and Sciences, ſo it appears to 
mme, that this Grammar of the Engliſh Tongue has done 
that Juſtice ro our Language which, till now, it never 
obtain d. The Text will improve the moſt Ignorant, 
and the Notes will implay the moſt Learned. I there- 
fore enjvin all my Female Correſpondents to Buy, Read, 
and Study this Grammar, that their Letters may be ſome- 
thing leſs Enigmatic; And on all my Male Correſpon- 
Lents likewiſe, who make no Conſcience of Falſe-Spel- 
Ling and Falſe-Engliſh, I lay the ſame Injunction, on 
Pain of having their Epiſtles expos'd in their own pro- 
-per Dreſs, in my Lacuvrations. 


Jſaac Bickerſtaff, Cenſor. 
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N Engliſh Education ! Glorious Prize! 
Fame claps her Wings, and ſonnds it to the Skies; 
Tells 'em, the ſuff'ring Muſes are referr'd 

To be by Theirs and Britain's Guardians heard: | 

Whoſe judgment Awes at once and Charms Mankind,” | 

Can filence Slander, and ſtrike Envy Blind; 1 | 


To Grecian Hills our Youth no more ſhall roam, 


Supply 'd with theſe *Caſtalinn Springs at Home: g Pr 
Our Ladies roo, as in ELIZ A's Days, Klee. * 
Be doubly Crown'd, wich Beauty and with Bays ; #24 Zogie: 
MINERVA bids the Muſe Ui Charter draw . 
Jo free Our injur'd Fair from Seryile Awe; 5 | 


And Cancel cruel PHOEBUS Salique Law. 


O wondrous Bleffing | yet on Terms ſo cheap 
Thar /oweſt Stations ſhall th? Advantage reap 3 
4 The meaneſt Briton's in this Prize may ſhare, 


3* Dur ALBION be what ROME and ATHENS were. 
; 4 Then 


24 
Then fay what Thanks, what Praiſes muſt attend 
The Gen'rous * Wits, who thus could Condeſcend! * ! . 


Shillthat to Art's ſublimeſt Orb can reach, l 75 of 
Employ'd it's humble Elements ro Teach! 94 
Yer worthily Eſteem'd, becauſe we know . 
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To raiſe Their Country's Fame they ſtoop'd folow. Ne, 


Shall private *Zeal beſtow ſuch Coſt and Toil * J.. 


To Cultivate that long- neglected Soil 
Our Engliſh Language (ſtor'd with all the Seeds 
Of Eloquence, but choak'd with Foreign Weeds; * 
And Great BRITANNIA nor vouchſafe a Smile 
To chear theſe ſpringing Glories of our Iſle > 
If only Martial Conqueſts we advance, 

And yield the Muſe's Bow'rs to vanquiſh'd France, 

If here we fix our Pillars of Renown, 

Will not reſenting Britain's Genius frown, 

And, while our Troops polirer Realms o'er-run, 
Cry, So che Vandals and the Gorhs have done? 
When Honour calls my Sons to new Alarms, 

And grow in Arts Vietorious, as in Arms, 

Our Language to advance, and prove our Mord. 

No leſs defign'd for Conqueſt than our Swords ; 


Till Learning's Banners thro! our Realms are ſpree, 


And Caprive Sciences from Bondage led; 
Tho' Gallic Trophies ſhall our Ifland fill, 


Our Conqu' _ 6275 are Clipr, and LEWIS Triuwphs 
R LE A. 
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5 REASONS 


5 FOR AN. On 

| Excrisn Education. 
1 _ a — — 
In Two ſeveral Eſſays. 

By Teaching the Youth of both Sexes the Arts of 
 Crammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, and Logic, in their 
own Mother-Tongue. | 

i TEW Methods being always liable to Cenſute, 
1 tis r e to prefix ſome Reaſons for this 


Propoſal of an Engliſh Education, and for ha- 
1 Fing the Vouth of Great Britain taught rh 
= Grammar and Metoric, Sc. of their own Mother-Tonguc, . 
before they learn Latin, or any other Language. 

Firſt then, Can any thing be more Abſurd and Bar- 
barous, than our preſent Method of Diſciplining Chil- 
Aren in the Initiatory part of Literature? To puth ten- 
der Wits into the intricate Mazes of Grammar, and a 
Latin Grammar? To learn an Unknown Art by an 
Unknown Language? Whereas by Teaching them Firſt 

the Grammar of their Own Mother-Tongue (fo (1) 

caſie to be learnt) their Advance to the Grammars of- 
Latin and Greek would be gradual and pleaſant: Bus 

, our precipitate Practice of hurrying them over ſuch a 
2 Guſph, before we have built em a Bridge to it, is ſuch 


a Shock to their Weak Underſtandings, that they 
very ſeldom recover it. See ak 


s i) Becauſe of the ſmall Change of Terminations in our Engliſh Nouns: 
and Verbs ( fo various in the Latin and Greek) and for, ſevoral-othe r 
. Þ© Reaſons, Ir has been the Practice of the wiſeſt Nations (ſays the Lea 


ned Mr. Fohnſon) to learn their own Language by ſtared Rules, to 14 
4 A 3 YOU - 
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void the Confufion that Would follow from leaving it to Vulgar Uſe. 
* Our Engliſh Jong ue (ſays another great Maſter) is the moſt Deret= 
* min'd in its Conſtruction, and Reducible to the Feweſt Rules : And 


therefore the next proper Foundation for learning Latin, or auy other 
Language, 


To Speak and Write (2) without Abſurdity the Lan- 
uage of one's Country, is certainly commendable in 
! Perſons of all ſtations, but ro ſome indiſpenſibly Neceſſary. 


(a) Which requires 2 Grammatical Knowiedge of it; for without 
That *ris impoſhble ſo much as to Read, Senfibly, the Books Written 
in our Own Language: Nor indeed, can an Author write Intelligibly 
(chat is, with a Clear and Determinate Senſe; withont Conformity to 

3rammar-Rules, Which Remark has often help'd me to 2 Writer's 
Meaning where he ſecm'd to have none; not for want ot Conception in 
His Mind, or Significancy and Propriety in ais Words, but for ſome Ea i- 
luve in the Grammatical Texture and Connexion ; to which even ſenſible 
Writers are ſo liable, that a Great Maſter of the Muſes (and of our 
Mother-Tongte too) us'd to turn his Suſpeed Sentences into Latin, to 
und where the Detect lay: So far is a Grammar of our Engliſh Lin- 
£24ge from — (as ſome think) an uſeleſs Book for the Natives ot 
8 ng/and, And ſuch a one being now ® Publiſh'd, 
A Grammar *tis humbly hop'd, That our Critics in that Province 
7 rhe Engliſh ot Learning, will Contribute Their Aſſiſtance, for the 
Tengue, vath Compleating of this Work. 
Ares, &c, | 


I appeal to common Senſe, if the having a Grammar 
of our Mocher-Tongue ( firſt taught in our Schools) 
would nor fo far facilitate our Youths learning their 
Latin and Greek Grammars, as to afford 'em ſpare-time 
| jor Arithmetis, Aſtronomy, Geography, Hiſtory, and o- 
|. Aher uſeful Knowledges, that would make them paſs the 
. Spring of their Life with Pleaſure and Profit, that is now 
miſerably worn out in (3) Grammatical Perplexities. 
/ (3). The Liberal Arts and Sciences are all Beautiful as the Graces; 
nor has Grammar (the ſevere Mother of All) fo frightful a Face of her 
Own; tis the Vizor put upon't that ſcares Childrea : She is made to talk 
hard. Words, that to them found like Conjuring ; therefore, the furit 7} 
Entrance into Learning be ing the mott diſcouraging part of the Pro- 
r greſs, tis here chiefly that our Charity ſhould lend Children a helping 
Hand, by clearing the Way, and mak ing the Paſſage as pleaſant as tis 


oſſible; inſtead whereof, we puzzle their Intelle&ts with abſtrutc I} 
Fs, and Logical Definitions. , 7 
*Tis (I humbly conceive) evident from the Premiſes, 


| That the propos d Method of Commencing with an 2 4 
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ſteemed in the World, 


EFT 
gliſh Education would be a great Benefit to our Youth,” 
whether continued, or taken off from School; to Adult 
Perſons, that have forgot or never had School-Learning 
any farther than to Read; fince by the help of an Engliſk 
Grammar and Rhetoric they may arrive to no {mall Ac- 
compliſhments both in (4) Speaking and Writing. 


(4) For that Scholars perform Both with more Senſe and Underſtand- 
ing than others, is not for their having learn'd Latin, Greek, or any oO» 
ther Foreign Language; but becauſe they learn'd the Arts of Grammar 
and Rhetcrzc in thoſe Languages; and which they might have done in 
their own Mother-"longue, as the Greeks and Romans did. 

Now the Reaſons for having our Englifh Youth firſt 
taught the Rhetoric, as well as Grammar, of their own 
Language, being much rhe Same, what I have to add 
ſhall be with Reference to Both. 

For that Our Language is capable of all the Elegan- 
ces of Grammar and Rhetoric, with ſome peculiar Ad- 
vantages (at leaſt over Modern Languages) I hope to 
demonſtrate in my RHETORIC of the Engliſh Tongue ; 
with Inſtances for Our Engliſh Writers of Figures of 
Speech, and ſurprizing Turns of Eloquence, for which 
the Rhetoric of the Ancients has no Names, becauſc no 
Precedents in their Authors. | | 

Bur after all, (becauſe Arguments from Intereſt are 
moſt perſuaſive) I would ask thoſe Parents, who have 
their Children bred Scholars chiefly for a Livelihood, 
In what Language is the Thriving Buſineſs of our Na- 
tion tranſacted ? And, Whether a voluble Englifo Tongues 
in their Head will not carry them farther in the ways of 
Proſit (5 ) and Preferment, than all the Learned Languag eat 


(5) Telly Returning from Arhens, Declaim'd in Greek ro the Aſtu- 
nithinent of his Audience and Old Maſter Afcls, Now I grant this Prou- 
h-ience in «Artie Eloquence might poſſibiy have r2is'd him to be @ 
Greek-Profeſſ-r of Rhetor ic, bur I humbly conceive it was by being 
ſo expert a Maſter in his Meother-Tengue, that he came ſrom a Pleades 
to be a conſul. From the Learned Lavguages we derive that 
Art and Skill which enables Men for the higheſt Employments, for which. 
reaſon the Study of them will be ueceſſary, 4s long as good Senſe is e- 
But yer, after all the Greek and Roman Authors 
are read, the main of our Buſineſs is perform'd in our own Language 
in Enz:z/h we eat and drink, buy and ſell ; in Engliſh we live; and 
hen all's done, ar laſt muſt die in Englzſh,.Vide Royal Grammar , p. ult. 
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Generous Spirits will always have a Concern for rhe 

Benefit and Credit of their Country: And how far the 
Honour and Intereſt of Great Britain are concern'd in 
the Cultivating of Our Language, I preſume not to ſay ; 
only, Thar a neighbouring Nation has taken Care of 
theirs, and found their Accounts in't. 

Ihe 'foremention'd Cicero, when advanced to the Con- 
ſulſhip, was fo far from neglecting his Mother-Tcngue, 
chat in the hear of Civil War between Ceſar and Pom- 
pey, when he knew not whither to ſend Wife or Chil- 
dren, nor where to hide his own Head, he importunes 
his Friend Atticus (in a Letter of State- matters) to ſatisfie 
him, whether he onghr ro write ad Pireeum, in Pirteea, 
in Pir.ceum, or Piræeum without a Prepoſition; then 
adds theſe Emphatical Words, Reſolve me thi Doubt, an d 
you will rid me of a great Uneaſineſs. | | 

What! This Prince ef Eloquence, at the Age of Go, 

a Man of his Authority, in that Care for his Country, in 
that Jeopardy for Himſelf, and extreme Neceſſity of his 
deareſt Friends, ſo Sollicitous for a ſmall Criticiſm in the: 
Grammar of bs Native Language! And can we give our 
Britiſh Cenſor juſt Cauſe to complain of the continual Cor- »v 
ruption in our Stile, and of lately-written Books, without t! 
Ten Lines together of Common Grammar, or Common 1; 
Senſe ? Ft 

Then how Unaccountable is ir, that the Teaching a 1: 
Good Engliſh Stile ſhould be no Part of Engliſh Diſciplin; to 
and to put our Youth npon the ſtudy of Foreign 4 be 
guages with the ſame Diſcretion that ſends them to tra- 
vel Foreign Countries, before they know the Conſtitu- 
gon and Cuſtoms of their Own ! | 

Bur here an importunate Queſtion will be ask'd, 
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vi. Why an Engliſh Education? Had we no good Sclo- 
lars made in the Old Way? Yes, and 200d Maſters of 
|  Atile too; never more than in pur Days, and of ſeveral 

Profeflions, eſpecially the Divines of Our Church, whole 

Diſcourſes (with all the Charms of Foreign Eloquence) 


have 
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Weich perfect Precepts and Precedents of Engliſh 
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1 72 
have kept up the Digniry of Our Mother-Tongue by 
The Comprehenſive Engliſh Energy, as the Lord Reſcommon 
calls it; particularly that Oracle of Engliſn | 
Stile, who 

Extenſive S-nſe ftill into Compaſs drew; 3 

Sail what was Full, and always ſomething New. 

Nor has the Province of Poetry been ſo ill ſerv'd, as 

not to anſwer the Character given by the ſame ſagaci- 
ous noble Critic, that oy 
| - 9ne Aſaſ Engliſh Line 

Drawn in French Wire, woul4 thro whole Pages ſpine, 

And, had this Oracle been filenr, a moſt THuttrious 

+ Pericn both for Quality and Endowments of 

Mind, has honour'd Our Nation and Language 
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and more than once prov'd what Me 
ih thaz 
Performance chat has Beautify'd rhe Temple of Death 
to a Temple of Fame. F-71340! 
Thar ſhall we ſay then? bas our Cenſer complain'd 
Without Cauſe, and given a falſe Alarm of Danger to 
tae Language of our Country, that our Sterling Engliſh 


is got into the Hands of Clippers and Coyners d I refer - 


thoſe chat make a Doubt, to his * Remon- 
ſtrance of the Caſe. I crave leave farther 
to ailctr, That the chief Criminals have 
been our late Pretenders ro Wit, ro whom we may ſay 
as Pctronins to the Wittlings of his time, Ceutlemen, give 
me leave to tell zou, that you have been the Principal Perſons: 
that have murder d Eloquence. S (from 
puny Actors turn'd Authors) have at once endeavour'd tc 
gebauch our Morals and Dialect, by ſenſeleſs Cant and 
new Affectations of Speech, that have catch'd the Lon, 
d infected Converſation; fo that it concern'd the Cen- 
of Great Britain to take care that the Commonwealth 
of Letters come to no Damage; which, like other States, 
hen arrtv'd ta Perfection, is then in molt danger of fal- 
o e 
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Sept. 28. 17 ro. 
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An Eſſay on an ENG1188 Education. 


J Cannot better introduce this Diſcourſe of the Ne- 

ceſſity and Benefit of an Engliſh Education, than by 
the great Mr. Locks Reflections on the general Neg- 
lect of cultivating our own Language: Not that I think 
a great Name of any Force, unleſs built on Reaſon: But 
This is ſo, in ſo evident a manner, that the very reading 
hat he ſays, carries a Conviction with it. 

To write and ſpeak correctly gives a Grace, and 
gains a favourable Attention to what one has ro fay : 
And fince tis Engliſh, that an Engliſh Gentleman will 
have conſtant uſe of, that is the Language he thou'd chie- 
fly cultivate, and wherein moſt Care ſhou'd be taken to 
poliſh and perfect his Stile. To ſpeak or write better 


Latin, than Engliſh, may make a Man be talk'd of, but 


he wou' d find it more to his Purpoſe ro expreſs himſelf 
well in his own Tongue, which he uſes every Moment, 
than to have the vain Commendation of others for a ve- 
ry inſignificant Quality. This I find univerſally neg- 
lected, and no Care taken any where to improve young 
Men in their own Language, that they may thoroughly 
underſtand, and be Maſters of it. If any one among us 
have a Facility or Purity more than ordinary in his Mo- 
ther Tongue, it is owing to Chance, or his Genius, or 
any Thing rather, than to his Education, or any Care 
of his Teacher. To mind what EAMgIiſh his Pupil ſpeaks 
or writes, is below the Dignity of one bred up amongſt 


Greek and Latin, tho' he have bur little of them himſelf. 


Theſe are the learned Languages fit only for learned 
Men to meddle with, and teach; Engliſh is the Lan- 
| Suage 
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guage of the illiterate Vulgar ; Yer we fee the Po- 
liry of ſome of our Neighbours, has not thought it be- 
neath the public Care, to promote and reward the Im- 
provement of their own Language: Poliſhing and en- 
riching their Tongue is no ſmall Buſineſs among them z 
it has Colleges and Stipends appointed it, and there is 
rais'd among them a great Ambition and Emulation of 
writing correctly; and we ſee what they are come to by 
it, and how far they have ſpread one of the worſt Lan- 
guages poſſibly in this part of the World, if we look uf on 


it as it was in ſome few Reigns backward, whatever itz 


be now. The great Men among the Romans were daily 
exerciſing themſelves in their own Language; and we 
find yet (upon Record) the Names of Orators who taught 
ſome of their Emperors Latin, tho' it were their Mother 
Tongue. | 

'Tis plain the Greeks were yet more nice in theirs; all 
other Speech was barbarous ro rhem bur their own, and 
no Foreign Language appears to have been ſtudy'd or 
valued among that learned and acute People; rho' it be. 
paſt Doubt, that they borrow'd their Learning and Phi- 
loſophy from abroad. 

I am not here {peaking againſt Greek and Latin; I 
think they ought to be ſtudy d, and the Latin, at leaſt, 
underſtood well by a Gentleman. Bur whatever Fo- 
reign Language a young Man meddles with (and the 
more he knows the berter) that which he ſhou'd Crzti- 


cally ſtudy and labour to ger a Faculty, Clearneſs, and 


Elegancy to expreſs himſelf in, ſhou'd be his own, And. 
to this Purpoſe he ſhou'd daily be exercis'd in it. Thus 


far Mr. Lock, 


To this I muſt add the Authority of the Archbiſhop of 
Cambray againſt the Method of teaching Foreign Tongues: 
2 the Native: Two things there are, which in the E- 
ducati n of Children are apt to ſpoil all. The firſt is, they 
are too ſoon taug ht to read a Language they do not ſpeak, 
and that takes away from them the pleaſure of reading; 
the other it, de. 

Before 
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Before we proceed to lay down the Method of Edu- 
tation here propos d, let us take a fuller view of the Er- 
rors of our preſent Education of Children; and by that 
ſee how much more advantageous and neceſſary our 
Engliſh Education wou'd be to Poſterity, if encourag d 
by that Authority, which only can reform Abuſes of this 
Nature, and to whom the Care of Poſterity is commit- 
ted by Providence. 

Our preſent Method of Education is extreamly erro- 
neous, both in regard of the Male, and Female Children. 

The Male (as ſoon as they have, by Rote, been taught 
to Read) are put into the Bible, or Teſtament, which 
afford no Plcature, and make the Myſteries of Religion 
the Subject of their ſtudy before they arrive at any 
Knowledge of the matter, with this farther Diſad vantage, 
that the Tranſlators of the Bible minded more the juſt- 
neſs of the Verſion, than Stile; and the Alteration of our 
Tongue ſince that Time, has render'd it but very indit- 
ferent Language; whereas, Children ſhou'd be taught 
the Beauties of the Tongue, and read only ſuch Pooks 
as are excellent in that particular, till having, by Uſe 
and Exerciſe, g-'.1u an Habimal as well as Scientifical 
Keliſh of a good Stile, they may (when at Years of more 


DUnderſtanding) read the Bible, Sc. Tho' it is my Opt- 


nion, that that ſacred Book ſhou'd not be taught by filly 
Women, and ſuch as generally teach Country Schools; 


but by the Parent, or the Miniſter of the Pariſh, at thoſe 


Times which are ſer apart for Devotion; which wou'd 
give it a greater Veneration, and ſtronger Impreſſion, by 
the awfulneſs of the manner of the Application. Beſides, 
being driven to this by the Rod, it gives them an Averſion, 
as the daily familiarity wich it, a Remiſsneſs or Indiffe- 
rencc, to call it no worſe. 

Well, no ſooner are the Children got through their 
Bible, and write a little, but they paſs to the Accidence; 
and Lich with all his Abſurditics, is ta be waded through 
for ſeven Years together. Two parts in three of thoſe 
Who are {ent to ur Crammar Schools, loſe all thoſe pre- 
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cious Vears of their Lives to get a few ſcraps in Latin, 
either in Verſe or Proſe, and to are ſent to Ways of Li- 
ving, where they ſoon forget What they learned with 
Pain. | 7 

On the contrary, by this way of an Exgliſh Education, 
all will be initiated in Learning with Eale and Pleaſure, 
and what they gain will always be of Uſe to them in 
whatever Sort or Station of Life ſhall be their Lor. B 
this Means our very common People wou'd be as know- 
ing in Arts and Sciences as thoſe of Atbens and me, who 
had All taught in their own Mother-Tongue. By which 
means they will be more utciul in their Generation, 
more beneficial to their Country, and ſo to themſelves. 
Knowledge will make their choice of Magiſtrates more 
rational and juſt, the Benefits of which will redound to 
themſelyves. Knowledge will be the beſt Bulwark of 
their Libertics and Religion; for Ignorance is the Mo- 
ther of Superſtition and S'avery, not of true Devotion. 
This wou'd promote Learning; for many young Gentle- 
men are frighted from the Study of Letters by their be- 
ing convey'd in a dead Language, to learn which, ac- 
cording to the common Method, takes up 10 r Years, 
and all this in dry Words, to which they are driven oft 
againſt their Wills. But by this Method of an Exgliſ 
Education, they will with Picalure in their own Mother- 
Tongue, come to the Knowledge of Things, and Arts, 
and Sciences; and then, hen Knowlecge has taken poſ- 
ſeiſion of their Hearts, it will promote their Study of 
thoſe Languages in which ſo many excellent Things are 
contain'd, and which of neceſſity muſt be infinitely more 
excellent in rhe Original. Befides, when they have 
paſt through a Courſe of Engliſh Educatien, they wil, 
by the help of the Englih Grammar, have ſuch a Foun- 
dation, that all the Fatigue of learning Latin and Greek 
will be remov'd, and they cf a ſtronger Capacity to at- 
rain it, than when they go to it perfectly ignorant af all 
chings. a | 
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On rhe other fide, the Education of Ladies is no lets 
erroneous and poor; and ſuch a Meanneſs of Education 
can never inſpire Thoughts Great or Generous. 

Why have we no Theano's, Clelia's, Cornelia's, and the 
like > The Meanneſs of Education is the Caule, and rhe 
Effect can never be better or more noble than the Cauſe. 
How can there be Knowledge and Virtue in the Har- 
veſt, when neither were ſeen in Seed-time ? 

Why have we no Sempronia's, like that Mother of 
the Gracchi, who contribured very much to the forming 
the Eloquence of her Sons, that were the nobleſt Spea- 


kers of their Age? The Poorneſs of our Education, not 4 


the Genius of our Women, is the Cauſe. 

Our Boarding-Schools are rhe higheſt Nurſeries of all 
bur the Ladies of Quality, and what is there taught 
reaches no farther, than ſome few graceful Qualifications 
of the Body, but afford no manner of help to the Im- 
provement of the Mind. When the tender Souls of the 
young Ladies are moſt fit ro receive the deepeſt Im- 
preflions of Virtue and Knowledge, they hear and ſee 
nothing but the Trills of the Singing-maſter, and the 
Coupees of the Dancing- maſter; are inſtructed in the 
beſt Arts of adjuſting their Dreſs to make themſelves 
appear the moſt agreeable in the Eyes of Men; nay, 
here they often learn the firſt Rudiments of Coquetry, 
and ſtudy the Wiles of captivating their Lovers. 

To this we may add (that we may do ev'n theſe 
Schools Juſtice) ſome few Arts of rhe Needle, ſome of 
which are of no manner of uſe in their after-Lives, and 
{ſerve only for Curiofity, and ro ſhow when they are old 
what they had done in this kind in their Youth ; their 
Singing and Dancing are loſt, as little, if not ill made 


uſe of after Marriage, and ro Icave them naked of all the 


Embeliſhments they learn'd ar School, by their own 
meer Perſons to wear out their Lives with a Husband, 
either ill choſe by themiclves, or impos'd by their Pa- 
rents, without any ning new to keep up the dying Em- 
bers of fared Affection. Whereas, what the Ladies will 
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gain from this Engliſh Education, will inform the Un- 
derſtanding, fix the ſudgment, and not only conduce to, 
bur produce, their Happineſs all their Lives long, by 
teaching them Prudence, Sc. which is Uſeful, nay Ne- 
ceſſary, in the Conduct of their whole Lives, both in Re- 
gard of their Lovers and their Husbands; for from ſuch 
an Education their Judgments wou'd be ſo inſtructed, 


that they wou'd be able ro diſtinguiſh (among the Pre- 


tenders to them) the Man of Merit from the Coxcomb; 
the want of which now makes many of them miſerable, 
in regard of their Husband, whoſe Love after Mar- 
riage, how vehement ſoever before, generally cools into 
Indifference, and too often degenerates into Neglect, 


ill-Temper, and Averſion, becauſe thoſe Qualifications 


of Perſon are not able to ſupport either Love or Eſteem. 
Time wears off all, that is charming in them, and a fa- 
miliarity with the greateſt Beauty will make it indiffe- 
rent. But ſuch an Education wou d give lafting Charms, 
which only can proceed from ' Knowledge, that every 
Day affords ſomething new and entertaining. This gives 
good Temper, becauſe Reaſon enjoyns it as neceſſary to 
to mutual Happineſs; for by this means they will know 
not only what Happineſs is, but how ro attain it. It will 
regulate the Paſſions, of which the Ladies now know lit- 
tle, rho! the Ignorance of it is the daily Ruin of thou- 
ſands of the Fair Sex. 5 
This Education wou'd teach Mothers how to direct 
that of their Children, and put an end to that indiſcreet 
Fondneſs, by which fo many of che Seeds of the Com- 


monwcalth 1s deſtroy d, and bring no Fruit to che Public. 


2 
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By this Educatien the Ladies, inſtead of the fooliſh 


= Amuſements of Romances and Stories, will have the 


real Pleaſure of True Hiſtory, which ar rhe ſame time 


© inſpires Knowledge, and Prudence; ſtrikes with Exam- 


ples, He. | | 
It will employ cheir Minds in agreeable and whole- 


3 ſom Pleaſures, in ſtudying Eloquence, Hiſtory, Sc. 
Jand will take up their idle Hours, which for want of 
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Employment give Opportunity to wandring and wanton 
Amuſements, that by degrees corrupt Virtue, and feed 
the Vices, till they are rco ſtrong often for Hy pecrifie 
to conceal, and ſo break out into chen Proſtitution. 
Whercas, thus there wou'd always be Work to employ 
the many leiſure Hours of rhe Ladies, ro make them 
more charming, and always young and plating to their 
Husbands, and admirable and valuable to all their 
Acquaintance. 

This wou'd make them paſs from waſting all their 
Time in Dreſs, and the ſtudy of Allurements .to catch 
the Hearts of Men, tothe Arts of retaining them. Ir mutt 
neceſſarily give a duration to Love equal to Life, be- 
cauſe it will be then founded on Reaſon, and what is 
built on Reaſon muſt be laſting, nay, and more vigorous 
in its Jater days than in its Nonage, both becauſe it grows 


more perfect by Time, and the fooliſh and boyiſh Paſ- 


ſions wearing off with Age, Reaſon obtains a ftronger 
Empire on the Mind; ſo that this Education will lengthen 
the . Power o're the Men, nay, make that part which 
now is moſt delpis'd, the moſt valuable for an Old H- 
man, that is now a By-word, wou'd then be a Word of 
Endearment and Veneration. 

*Tis true, the Maxims taught by ſome Authors, and 
ſavour'd by ſome Men, have little Regard to the Im- 
provement of the Minds of the Ladies; as if like the 
Tur le, they thought a Woman had no Soul, or at leaſt of ſo 
low a Rank or Form, as either not to be capable of, or not 
worthy Improvement. Whereas that Ignorance, which 
ſpreads over the Sex, and brings ſuch a Contempt on 
their Judgment or Underſtanding, is the want of Edu 
cation. The Biſhop of Salxsbury,in his Account of Venice, 
makes a juſt Obſervation of the Inſipidneſs of the Wiyes 
in that place, and moſt other of Italy, for want of our 


Freedom of Converſation and Education; for this ren- 


dering them not agreeable Companions to their Huſ- 
bands, makes chem look 'd on only as a ncceſſary Vehi- 


cle of their Poſterity, and meer Engines of Propaga- 


tion, and of no farther Uſe and Value. But 


"DT 


But let ns ſee his Lordihips own Words; ſpeaking of 


the wrong Notions and purſuit of Pleature by the Vene- 


* tians, he has theſe Words: As for their HM, they are 
* bred to ſo much Ignorance, they converſe ſo little, that they 
know nothing but the dull Su perſtition of the Hoſy-days, in 


0 


which they ſtay in the Churches as long as tozy can, and fo 


4 . . y 7 y ö ö 4 
7 proleng the little Liberty they have of goins avrotd He 


days, as Chillen do their hours of Play, They are not 
employ'd in their Domeitic Aifairs, and generally they 
underſtand no fort of Work, fo that] was told, they 
were the inſipidſt Creatures imaginable. They are, 
perhaps, as Vicious in other Places, but it is among tnem 
*downright Lewdneſs, for they are not drawn into it by 
the entanglements of Amour, that inveigie and lead ma- 
ny Perſons much farther, than they imagin'd or intended 
zat firſt ; but in them the firſt ſtep, without any Pream- 
ble or Preparative, is downright Beaſtlineſs. And an 
Talian, that knew the World well, ſaid upon this matter 
a very lively thing to me. He ſaid, Their Fealouſie made 
&-em reſtrain their Daughters and Mi ves ſo much, that they 
coul ha ve none of thoſe Domeſtic Entertainments of Wit, 
Converſation and Friendſhip that the French and the 
Engliſn have Tis true, he ſaid, theſe hazard a lit- 
le the Honour of their Eimilies by that Liberty, but the 
Italians, by their exceſſive Caution, made them have none 
of the true Delights of a marry'd State. That he thought 
they had better hazard a little, when it wou'd produce 
2a certain Satisfaction, than to watch ſo anxioutly, and 
thereby have an inſipid Companion inſtead of a lively 
Friend; rho” perhaps ſhe might gain ſome ill Moments, 
As much, therefore, as our Ladies excel the Jenetians 
py this Benefit of Converſarion, by fo much wou'd they 


Arxcel themſelves, and all the Ladies cf the Wor.d, by 


he help of ſuch an Education. 5 
We propole nor here to throw aſide all thoſe things 
hich the Ladies muſt learn to make them Mutreſſes 
Ii Families, Mothers of Children, and rhe like, or thoſe 
Ire part of our Enzliſh Elucation, We wou'd take no- 
I ; thing 
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thing from what is now taught, which is any way uletut 
either in a marry'd or a ſingle State, nor to advance an 
entire Neglect of learning thoſe Graces of Mein and 
Ayre, and the like, which render their Perſons lovely: 
We wou'd only add to theſe, thoſe which ſhou'd make 
them always ſo, by adding thoſe Graces to the Mind 
which will never decay. 

We thall only ſay this, that were this Education eſta- 
bliſh'd in our Schools, the next Age wou'd be the Age of 
Heroes and Heroines. We ſhall therefore now proceed 
to an Abſtract of the Method propos'd to be foliow'd in 
our New School or Academy of an Engliſh Education. 

The firit Thing to be taken Care of, is the Duties of 
Religion, which will be carefully, and in the beſt man- 
ner, inſtilld into the Children, and by ſuch juſt Degrees 
as may make a deep (not a flight) Impreſſion. To this 
End a Queſtion, at leaſt, of Dr. Vorthington's Carechitn 


to be learned every day, when the Child is perfect in 


the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments; 
the Hiſtorical Parts of the Bible to be read, ſuch as the 
Creation of the World, the Encreaſe of the Generations 


of the World, the Story of Fo/eph and his Brethren, Fe- 


nathan and David, &c. and wizh theſe the Univerſal 


Moral Maxims of the New Teitament, as, Do as you + 


wou d be donc by; or do not that to another, which you wou'd 
not have done to yourſelf, and the like, early gor by 
Heart, and frequently repeated, and perfectly imbib'd 
by the Soul, A 

Suppoſing that our young Pupil, either Male or Fe- 
male, can read a little at his or her Entrance; Miting 
and Grammar comes next. That is, as they learn to 
write it is neceſſary to take in the Rules of Grammar, 
Without a perfect Knowledge of which the very Per- 


fection of Miting wou'd be but a Scandal, or Infamy. 
For by Grammar you learn not only to know the Na- 


ture and Differences of Words, and their Relations to 
each other in Seatences, but alſo, in the firſt Place, be- 
cauſe the Foundation of the reſt, the Art of true Spelling 


the 
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the Ignorance of which is ſo obnoxious to the Cenſure 
and Laughter of the Reader. For as Mr. Lock obſerves, 
Occaſions will daily force him to make this Uſe of his Pen, 
which beſides the Conſequences that, in his Affairs, his 
well or il managing of it often draws after it, always lays 
him open to a {cverer Examination of his Breeding, Senſe, 
and Ability, than Oral Diſc-urſes : Whoſe tranſient Faults, 
dying for the moſt part with the Sound, that gives them 
Life, and ſo not ſubjett to a ſtrict Review, more eajily efcap? 


Ober vation and Cenſure. 


To learn, therefore, not only this neceſſary Part of 
the Grammar of our own Mother-Tongue, but all the 
reſt, a certain Grammar mult be fixt on, to attain this 
end. There have been two lately Printed, and that 
may confound our Choice; but having perus'd both, and 
{cen the Corrections of the firſt of theſe, call'd 4 Gram- 
mar of the Engliſh Tongue, with Notes, and Printed for 
Mr. Brightland, we fix that as the fitteſt for this End, 
the Method being plain and eaſie according to Nature, 
and that ſmooth Gradation which muſt be in the Pro- 
greſs of Knowledge, where we mount by Steps from the 
eaſieſt and firſt, to the moſt difficult and laſt. 

The other Grammar is not calculated for Uſe, tho' 
call'd An Eſſay at a Practical Enpliſh Grammar, For 
the Author being without Method, muſt be obſcure ; he 
multiplys Rules to no purpoſe, and clouds them in Latin 
Terms, more obſcurely explain'd ; as will be made evi- 
dent inthe Preface to the Second Edition of Brightland's 
Grammar. | 

Whilſt rhe Scholar is employ'd in learning the Engliſh 
Grammar, the Teacher will take care to make him read 
ſuch Books as are fitteſt ro the young Capacity of the 
Learner, and the Progreſs made by him, as Eſop's Fables, 
Reynard the Fox, and ſuch like, and the Rules of every 


Parr of the Grammar explain'd by thoſe Books, and 


every Part as he goes along. 
To theſe we ſhall add Ray's Proverbs, and ſome other 


Books of thar-Narure, eaſie for the Memory and uſeful. | 


When 
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When the Scholar is pretty well grounded in Grammar, 
we proceed to Milton's Hiſtory of England, with ſome 
other ſhorr Hiſtory of our Nation down to our Times; 
Tuſtin, Tranſlated by Mr. Brown, and Leſſins's Hiſtory of 
the World, with Sleidan of the four Empires, &c. requiring 
an Account every Day of what was read the Day before, 
and at the end of every Week, of the Leſſons learn'd that 
Week, Sc. . 

It is the Opinion of Mr. Lock, and ſome other great 
Men, that the Love of Reputation ought to be all- along 
inſtill'd into the young Pupil; for without that all the 
prudent, or at leaſt honeſt Conduct of Life, is thrown 
aſide; for he, who cares not what 1s {aid of him, will ne- 
ver care what he does. This therefore will be conſtant- 
ly inculcated, as neceſſary to the well-being of Humane 
Society. 

It is not only neceſſary to write true Eugliſi, you 
ought likewiſe to write with Purity, Propriety, and Ele- 
gance, elſe for want of the Knowledge of the day x2 
of Stile, you will commit as great Blunders as in Falſe- 
Spelling, or indeed greater, ſince theſe bring an Infamy 
on the Underſtanding. For this Reaſon, as well as ma- 
ny more, we think Rhetoric ought to be taught our young 
Pupil. But here we muſt obſerve, we ſha!l deparr from 
the common Methods of our Schools, with the Errors of 
which Mr. Lock very juſtly finds fault. For their 
Themes are, indeed, as prepofterous as ridiculous : Bur 
Rhetoric giving us the Rules of Method, in Invention, 
Diſpoſition, Sc. which is drawn from rhe Practice of 
the moſt Eloquent, and rhoſe approved of by Mr. Lock 
himſelf, and recommended by him to be conſulted in 
this Poinr, ir muſt be of grear Ule for the providing 
Matter on every Subject, which muſt fall under the ge- 
neral Heads of which this Art diſcourſes. 

To leave every Child to the reading of Polite Authors 
only, is to leave their Imitation more to Fancy, than 
Judgment, and mult maxe it often, at leaſt very ridicu- 
lous, and always uncertain, 'Tis plain, that Cicero, 
5 ' who 
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f who was the greateſt Maſter in this Art, by Mr. Lock's 


Confeilion and Recommendation of him, thought Rules 
; neceſſary to this end, ſince he has ecliver'd fo many in 
f ſeveral of his Treatiſes. Befides, how can the Learner 
7 by Exerci/e ſtrive at a Maſtery, Without putting theſe 
, Rules in Practice by little Eflays on the f{everal Parts of 
' this Art, which alone, by having them on proper Sub- 
jects, will enable the Learner in Lung to talk Senfibly, 
c and with Eaſe on all manner of Subjects, Ar the ſame 
imc we are for reading the moſt err pos pieces of O- 
p rarory in our Langauge ; and becaule perhaps, as Mr. 
i ? Fotton confeſſes, we have nor excell'd in this matter 
- 23 { much as the Ancients, Care will be taken to read thoſe 
- 2} Orations of Demeſthenes already Tranſlated, and Printed 


e for Mr. Texſon, and to have ſome of the moſt Select of 
Cicero tranſlated for the Uſe of this Academy; as, ſuch 

1 2} as were ſpoke inthe Senate, and by Conſequence come 
- 2? neareſt to our Way of Harangue, as ſpeaking to Men of 
Quality and Reaſon ; and ſome ſpoken to the People 
- 3 likewiſe, For I think Mr./Þcoton entirely inthe wrong, 
when he ſuppoſes we have loſt that Eloquence, which 
- is not of uſe among us; fince the Divine certainly ſpeaks 
4 as much to the People as the Demagozues of Athens, and 
\ bought therefore to {peak more to the Heart, than they 
f generally do. Tho' the Biſhop of Rocheſter in a Sermon 
; cf his on the Paſſion of our Savicur, has come up very 
c near the Ancients, This, therefore, ſhall likewiſe be read. 
By Rbetoric farther is taught thoſe Beauties and Graces 
of Stile, which by an innate Quality have ſhin'd wirh 
4 admiration in all Languages; I mean the Tropes and Fi- 
gures, without which it is almoſt impoſſible to maintain 
any Diſcourſe with Harmony and Delight; they are 
likewiſe ſo ratural that every one who writes, falls into 
them withcur any Rules at all; but then here comes 
the necefliry of Rules, becauſe for want of a Guide, a 
certain Standard of Right and Wrong, ſuch Abſurdiries 
are frequently incur'd, that make a Stile intolerable in- 
' I iicad of beautiful. All theſe things being taught 
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by Rbetoric, we thought this Arr a very neceflary Part 


of our Engliſh Education; which directs us in our Choice 


of our Grammar, Brigbtland's only having this Advan- 
tage. Here, beſides Books of Oratory, we ſhall read 
larger Hiſtory, the Lives of great Men and famous Wo- 
men; as Plutarch, Cornelius Nepos, Engliſh Lives of our 
Worthies, Sc. with ſome general Heads of the Cuſtoms 
of the Greeks and Romans, and thoſe of our own Coun- 
try, in which a little Infight will be given of our Con- 
ſtitution, Sc. 

Next this, and which has ſome dependance on this, 
is the Art of Poetry, which being, as it were rejected by 
Mr. Loch in his Education (directed only for a particular 
Perſon) or at leaſt, not much encourag'd by him, we 
ſhall ſay a few Words about it. 

Firſt, we 1 no Man will imagine, that a Man of 
Mr. Lock's Judgment, cou'd contemn,or condemn Poetry 
in general, he knew better, that the World was at firſt 
Civiliz'd-by it, that Religion and Laws firſt were taught 
us in Verſe, that God thus by his Prophets deliver d his 
Promiſes and his Threats. He who was ſo well ac- 
quainted with the Humane Mind, knew very well that 
Numbers had a natural Power on the Soul; and, there- 
fore, that it will be impoſſible wholly to baniſh Poetry 
from Mankind, which can never be done without ex- 
tinguiſhing Humane Nature, there never having been 
any Nation yet ſo barbarous or ignorant, but had ſome 
ſort of Poetry. The Queſtion therefore is, Whether this 
Arr, which we have found to be in our very Nature, 
ſhou'd be Rude and Barbarous, or Polite and Regular. 


Ihe ſirſt can give nothing but a rude and barbarous Plea- 


ſure, the later has been, may be, and always indeed 
ought to be, directed to the Advancement of Virtue, and 
rhe Improvement of our Manners, by correcting the pre- 
dominant Patſione of the Mind, an Indulgence of which 
produces ſo much Evil to Humane Life, or to the Praiſe 
of God, which wonderfully raiſes and inflames che Soul 

_— with 
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vith Divine Love and Ardour. The firſt is done by 


Tragedy, and ſome part by Comedy; the later by Hymns 


and Pſalms. N 


"Tis true, our common Tragedzes and Comedies are not 


2 (gencrally ſpeaking) fir to be read by the Young ; and 


that is, becauſe they are nor Written according to the 


Rules, but with Licentiouſneſs, both as to the Rules and 
Morals; but ſome of the Ancients will be Tranſlated for 
this end; and thoſe of ours, which will bear the Teſt 
ſball be read for Improvement in our Language. For 
beides the Pleaſure of this Study, which wou'd merit 
our Care to make it rational, the greatſuſe of it in forming 
ęꝑrcat Idea's in the Soul, deſerves our Endeavours to teach 
it regularly. For as Petronius, a Man of Quality, and 


well vers'd in Mankind, tells us, That thoſe who apply their 


Ai ds to great Things, that is, have any noble Aims to 
pur ue, ſhou'd give their firſt Tears to Poetry. 


This being ſufficient to clear the Point propos'd of the 


Neceſſity, or at leaſt, Uſefulneſs of this Art, we ſhall on- 
ly add upon it, what Books ſhall be read. Firſt, all the 


valuable Tranſlations of the Ancients already publiſt'd 
and next ſeveral new ones from Sophocles and Eupirides, 


, 


&c. In the reading whereof the Teacher ſhall all-alopg 
apply the Rules of the Arr deliver'd in this Book, which 
gorm a true Taſte, and ſo diſcourage Poetaſters from 
plaguing the World with their Productions, and at the 
ame time prevent the Learner from attempting an Art 


* 
#] 


which requires ſo much Genius ro be perfect in. We 


hall add to the former Books, or rather place them be- 


fore them, the Hiſtories of the Ancient Gods, Fables, Sc. 
From my Lord Bacon, Danet, and others. 


We come now to Logic, or the Art of Reaſening. The 


Uſe of rhis is ſo viſible, that certainly there is no need 


ment and Reaſoning, in order to find our Truth. Here 


Ft giving Reaſons ro confirm it. Mr. Lock, indeed, con- 
nemns rhe common Log ic, and with juſt Reaſon; bur here 


e follow his Directions, and make the fixing the Judg- 


Chil- 


chillingwerth, Ii lotſon, and other Maſters of Reatonig 
will be read, and fo the Scholar improves not oily th 
this Art, but in his Mother- I ongue. 

And here we ſhall add ſuch Diſcourles of Morality, - 
as may give real Improvement to the Underſtanding 
and Life, 

Beſides all theſe which we have enumerated, Geogra- 
py and Chronclogy will be taught, without which, Hz- 
ſtory loſes half irs Uſefulneſs. 

The Scholar will likewiſe be taught an Inſight in 
Drawing and Perſpective, ſo very uſeful in ſeveral parts 
of Life, eſpecially in Travelling, Sc. 

Short hand will alſo be taught where requir'd, when the 
Scholar is ſettled in Miting, and the four firſt Rules of 
Arithmetic for keeping Accomprs, and Muſick and Dan» 
cing, and all forts of Need/c-work, which will be of any 
Uſe in after-Life. 

As for the Regulations of this School as to Riſing, 
Dyet, Exerciſe, and the like, tho' they ate very diffe— 
rent from the common Practice, and much more advan- 
tageous to the Pupil, we ſhall defer them to another 
Opportunity, what we have already ſaid being ſuffict- 
ent to give an inviting Engagement to all our Readers. 
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Iſaac Bic ber ſtaſß, Eſq; 


Tu. following Treatiſe being ſubmitted to my Cen- 


ſure, that I may paſs it with Integrity, I muſt de- 


clare. That as Grammar in general is on all hands allow'd 
the Foundation of All Arts and Sciences, ſo it appears to 


me, that this Grammar of the Engliſh Tongue has done 


that Juſtice ro our Language which, 'till now, it never 


eobrain'd,.. The Text will improve the--moſt ignorant, 


and the Notes will imploy the moſt Learned. I there- 
fore enjoin all my Female Correſpondents to Buy, Read, 


und Study this Grammar, that their Letters may be ſome- 


Thing leſs Enigmatic: And on all my Male Correſpon- 


Hents likewiſe, who make no Conſcience of Falſe-Spel- 
Jing and Falſe-Engliſh, I lay the ſame Injunction, on 
Fain of having their Epiſtles expos'd in their own pro- 
per Dreſs, in my Lucubrations. 


Ljaac Bickerſtaff, Cenſor, 


A 


— 
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OMISSIONS. c 


1 
Page 72, after Line 10. 2 
From other Names the Perſonal is known, 7 4 
By having leading and following State alone. Ic 
Perſonal Names differ from all other Names, by having a 
Teading, and a following State. þ 
P. 108, after I. 13, i A 
= theſe former Particles ſtill ſet *% 
e Perſonal Names, all in the following State. 


The Perſonal Names coming after any of theſe Particles, > zj 
are to be put in their following State; as, before Me, not ] Þ 
againſt Him, not He; after Whom, not Who, 2 


E R R A T A. 
Page 19. Iine 4 for if, read its. P. 8 1. I. 6. for more r. moſt. P. 124 
1. 18. ior the r. their. P. 160. 1. 26. for faulty r. faultleſs. 


Advertiſement. 


TIE other ARTS, ro compleat the whole Courſe d 
a perfect Engliſh Education, are preparing for rhi 
Prefs, and will be Publiſh'd with all convenient ſpeed, 
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6 E Publication and Succeſs of rhe Firſt Edition of this 
; Grammar, we find, ſtirr'd up the Emulation of two 

Gentlemen to give the Town their Performances in this 
| kind : The ff i cal*d, An Eſſay towards a Practi- 
cal Engliſh Grammar; the laſt had the emphatic Title of 
IHE Engliſh Grammar; or an Effay on the Art of Grammar 
apply'd to, and exemplify'd in, the Engliſh Tongue. We were 
iu hopes that two ſuch Gentlemen of Letters, whoſe Time bad 
been devoted to the Inſtruction of others in the Latin and Greek 
Grammar, wou'd make ſome farther Progreſs in, and furniſh bet- 
ing a F ter Helps, and more eaſie Methods to, the Engliſh Student in 
is Mother-Tongue, than we who never had employ'd our Time 
in that Way, Had we found what we expected in them, we ſhowd 
not have given ourſelves any farther Trouble of Revijing our own 
for a Second Impreſſion; ſatisfy'd with the Honour 1 opening 4 
i May for ſuch glorious Improvements. But we are apt to believe, 
ticles, © that the very Qualification, from which we expected a more excel- 
201 I; lent Prodution, was the Cauſe of the little Progreſs they made in 

à @ Diſcovery that had ſo fairly been laid before them by Dr, Wallis 

| and Ourſelves ; For Cuſtom bas ſo ſtrong a Force on the Mind, 


min. 


1 —— 


* 


þ 
. 


' that it paſſes with the bulk of Mankind for Reaſon and Sacred 
P. 124 \ Truth, The Iriſh thought the mſelves oppreſs'd by the Law that 
* forbid them to draw with their Horſes Tails, and that becauſe 
2 their Anceſtors had known no better Way of doing it: And Per- 
* ſons who have not only been Educated themſelves, but have bred 
up others in a particular Method, muſt have agreat Brightneſs of 
2 Soul to diſcover its Errors, and forſake them. 
The firſt Eſſayiſt has, indeed, partly quztted the old Track, but 
cou d not prevail with himſelf to quit it entirely. The ſecond is 
ſo far from parting with a Tittle of -the old Greek and Latin 
Terms, that he pours in anew Poſſe upon us. The firſt in ſo full 
of 0bſcurity and Confuſion, for want of Method, that his Book can 
be of little Uſe to the Inſtruition of the Ignorant ; and the later 
bas had ſo little Regard 10 the Engliſh Tongue, that in the Title 
2 of bis Book be is guilty of an evident Miſnomer, it being no 
more an Engliſh Grammar, than a Chineſe. 
3 That the firſt Eſſayiſt has no Method, is plain from bis very 
2 Diviſion of Grammar; for having divided Grammar into four 
| << 2 Parts, 
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after the old way) are plac'd under no one Head of that Diviſion ; 
which i Orthography, Proſody, Etymology, Syntax. *Tis 
eonfeſs'd,that the Author might have ſhelter d the Parts of Speech 
under Etymology, in a Senſe, which many Grammarians have 
i ven it, but he has cut himſelf off from that Refuge; for giving 
the firſt Chapter of his ſecond Part (when be had diſpatch'd all bis 
Doctrine of Words) the Title of Etymology,by way of Diſtincti- 
on, it u plain, he underſiood it in the Senſe of Derivation in the 


i © Diviſion, or he had forgot the Members of bis Diviſion : Both 


| which ways muſt of neceſſity produce Obſcurity and Confuſion, 
| In the next place, this Eſſayiſt has thrown that Part of his Di- 
|| vijion laſt in his Book, which in Uſe,in Nature, nay, andin his own 
| Poſitron ought to be firſt : For the DoRrine of Leiters is throughly 
20 be known before we proceed to Words. Put the Conduct of this 
Author in this particular, being contrary to the Order and Method 
f Nature, nay, contrary to his own diſpoſition of the Parts in the 
Divuiſion it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily produce Confuſion and 0bſcus 
f rity. | 
| Thirdly, He entirely rejefts Proſody, tho* voluntarily made 
the ſecond Member of his own Diviſion, Now, this Diviſion was 
| nece ſſary, or it was not; if it was neceſſary, it ought all-along to 
| heave been ohſerv'd; if not, it ought never io have been made. 
Fourthly, For want of Method, ſeveral Parts of Speech are 
jumbled promiſcuouſly together, the Doctrine of which ought ta 


ſpicuity ; without which, the 
muſt ve very defetive and obſcure, Hui this Author kas not 
been ſatisfy 1 to join the Conſileration of thoſe Paris of Speech, 
which in retard of their Nature and Order ought to have been ſe- 
Parate, but ſcatters the Syntax, or Conſtruct ion of our Language, 
through his Diſcourſe of Words ; tho" the Do&rine of Words, 
2 conſider'd, and in a Sentence, are things diſtinct 

enough, 
We muſt indeed confeſs, that we believe, that Dr. Wallis 


2 1 rr - 
* 5 0 5 


miſled him in this particular, as he did us in our Firft Edition, 
neither of us conſidering that the learned Dr. wrote to Men al- r 
ready 5kz!'d in the Latin Grammar, and therefore had no need of 1 


seating ihem as ſuch, as were entirely ig norant of Grammar. 

1 Fifthly, By affecting the old Terms, and the 014 faulty Divi- 
| | fron of the Parts of Speech, he has multiply d Words many Times 
, 


J In! on ,an1 oftner in dark Explanations of them by Latin Words, : 
| which being entirely unknown io the Learner, can only purzie 
(at znſtrut) bim. This Mul tiplicity of Words is again encreas d, 


by 


Parts, yet the Parts of Speech (which he unneceſſarily makes 55 2 


o 1 . 5 a 4 * 
r 


„ „ „ . © we »w 


have been more diſtin, for Diſt inction is a great help to Per- 
Knowledge which we wouw'd convey, 


ad is ©». Om 
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f ; by repeating, at the end of every Chapter, its Contents, by way of 


Tis - Queſtion and Anſwer 3, by that means heaping a double, tho uſe- 
ech leſs, Load on the weak Memory of the young Learner, 

we Sixthly, The Rules are not ſufficiently diſt inguiſhd, which 
ing gives the Learner 4 difficulty in chooſing what to commit to his 
by Memory, and what not. tor theſe, and many other Reaſons, we 
4;. cou'd not think this Eſſay towards a Practical Engliſh Gram- 
the mar ſufficient to deter us from endeavouring to correct the Errors 
oth of our Firſt Impreſſion, and from giving the World an Edition 

more uſeful, and more perfect. 

Dj. | But if the firſt Eſſayiſt leave us ſo much Room for Hopes of 
mn _ making a much farther Progreſs in ths Work than the World has 
b het ſeen, the Eſſay on Grammar very much enlarges thoſe Hopes, 
this Vince in this we find not ſo much as any Aim at a Grammar pe- 


od cul iar to our own Language, the Author being content to repeat 


the tbe ſelf-ſame Things the ſelf-ſame May, as all thoſe have done who 
eu- have endeavour'd 10 force our Tongue in every thing to the Method 

and Form of the Latin and Greek, For his Execution is ſo con- 
ade trat to the Deſign be ſeems in one part of his Preface to propoſe, 
was thatby Writing in Engliſh, be only makes the Tusk the more dif- 
g t0 © ficult, ſince to underſtand his Terms the Reader muſt underſtand 


Greek; whereas in the ordinary Way of learning that Language, 


are the Student is ſuppos'd to have a competent Knowledge of the La- 
t to tin, before he approaches the Greek Grammar. To ſolve this, be 
per- tells us in the Preface, that every Man, Woman, and Child,ought 
vey, to ſtudy the learned Languages, as incapable, without them, to 

not \ underſtand the Terms made uſe of in ſeveral Profeſſions : Not con- 
ech, * ſidering, that by this he requires an Impoſſibility, ſince much the 
n je- © greater Part of Mankind can by no means ſpare 10 or 11 Tears 
age, | of their Lives in learning thoſs dead Lang uages, to arrive at a 
rds, perfect Knowledge of their Own. | 
lind But by this Gentle man's way of Arguing, we ought not only to 

be Maſters of Latin and Greek, but of Spaniſh, Italian, High- 

allis Dutch, Low. Dutch, French, the Old-Saxon, Welſh, Runnic, 
ion, Gothic, and Iſlandic; ſince much the greater number o 


n al- \ Words of common and general Uſe are deriv'd from thoſe ſeveral 


ed of | Tongues. Nay, by the ſame way of Reaſoning we may prove, that 
. 2 the Romans and Greeks did not underſtand their own Tongues, 
vi | becauſe they were not acquainted with the Welſh, or ancient Cel- 
mes | tic; there being above 600 radical Greek Words deriv'd from 
rds, 2 the Celtic, and of the Latin a much greater number, 

le . With much better Reaſon the former Eſſayiſt ee ms to require 


204, | ſome Skill in the Old-Saxon , whence tis allow'd on all bands, 
by be Body of our Tongue is really * we cannot agree 
; A 3 


with 
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with that Author, even ſo far as that, becauſe the very Nature and 1 
Genius of our Language is almoſt entirely alter'd fince that 
Speech was diſus' d; and ſince the Meaning of Words is (except 

in ſome very few Caſes) to be ſought from the Uſage of our own, 
and not that of former Times. The Saxons, for example, (if 
we may credit Dr, Hicks) had various Terminations to their 
t/ords, at leaſt two in every Subſtantive Singular; whereas we 
have no Mord now in Uſe, except the Perſonal Names, that has 
fo. Thus Dr. Hicks has made fix ſeveral Declenſions of the 
Saxon Names, but ours have not ſo much as one. He gives them 
three Numbers; à Singular, Dual, and Plural: Ve have no 
Dual Number, except perhaps in Both. Th make this plainer, we 
ſhall rranſcribe the ſix Declenſions from that Antiquary's Gram- 


mar. 
| | The firſt Declenſion, which mates the Genitive Caſe in es, 
Bj and the Dative in e, the Nominative in as, the Genitive 
W Plural in a, and the Dative in um; as, 
Bi Nom. Smith Nom, Smithas 
* Wi - Gen, Smithes Gen. Smitha 
Mk 8 Dat. Smithe | Dat. Smithum | 
4 | | Singul. Accuſ. Smit Plural. Acc. Smithas - 
1 | Voc. Eala thu Smith ( Voc. Eala ge Smithas ; 
Abl. Smith. Abl. Smithum. 
. The ſecond Declenſion is of Names, whoſe Singular Number is 
0 a in the Nominati ve, their Genitive, Dative, Accuſative, 
1 and Ablative in an, the Nominative Plural in an, Geni- 
1 ive in à, Dative, um; as, Witega, a Prophet. ; 
= | Nom. Witega Witegan | 
$1 Gen, Wiregan Witegena g 
1 . Dat. Witegan 4 W iteguin l 
Mi? Sing. Acc. Witegan * Pure. Witegan = 
. It Voc. Eala thu Witega Eala ge Witegan Cs 
Mir Ab!, Witegan, Witegum. 
1 The third Declenſion agrees with the firſi, only the Nominative © 
| Plural ends in u; as Andgit the Senſe, F 
3 
Nom. Andgit Andgitu } 
Gen. Andgites | Andgita 3 
4 -  ' Dat. Andgite Andgitum 
1 Sing. © Acc. Andgit — Andgitu 
44 | Voc, Eala thu Andgirt Eala ge Andę itu 


| The fourth Declenſion has the ſame Variations as the firſt, ex, 
* cept that the Nominative Plural is the ſame as the Nomina · 
! tive Singular; as, Word, | 


Sing, 


ive 


na · 


Se 
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Nom. Word Word 
Gen. Wordes Worda 
, Dar, Worde Wordum 
Sing. Acc. Word (Plural. Word , 
Voc. Eala thn Word Eala ge Word 
Abl. Worde, Wordum. 


The fifth Declenſion agrees with the firſt, except that the Geni- 
tive Singular ends iu e, and the Nominative Plural ina, 
asin Wiln, a Maid. | | 


Nom. Wiln Wilna 
Gen. Wilne | Wilna 
. Dat. Wilne W ilnum 
Sing. Acc, Wiln Plur. 94. 
Voc. Eala thu Wiln (El. ge Wilna 
Abl. Wilne, Wilnum. 


The ſixth Declenſion has its Nominative Singular in u, its Ge- 
nitive in a, Dative, Accuſative, Vocative in u; and the 
Plural Caſes all form'd like thoſe of the fifth , as Sunu, a Son. 


Nom, Sunn Suna 
(Gen. Suna Suna 
: Dat, Sunn Sunum 
Sing. 1 Acc, Sunu Plur. \ Suna 
Voc, Eala thu Sunu ( Fala ge Suna 


Abl. Sunn, Sunum. 


The Al jectives, or Qualities, differ as much from thoſe in our 
preſent Language; for their Terminations diſiinguiſh the 
Gender; that is, the ſame Termination is for the Maſ- 
culine and Neuter, but a different for the Feminine; as, 
God, good. | 


| Maſculine and Neuter. The Feminine, 
Nom. God bonus, bonum. Gode bona 
Your Godes ' Godre 
F Dar, Godum Godne 
Sing. Acc. Godne, Gd Gode 
Voc. Goda a \ Gode 
Abl. Godum. Godre. 
Nom. Gode boni, bonæ, bona, 
Gen, Godra | 
Dat. Godum 
Plural, < Acc, Gode 
{ Voc, Gode . 


Abl. Godum. i 8 
We might give you various Inſtances more of the eſſential dif- 


. 2 ference between the old Saxon and modern Engliſh" Tongue, 
exe 


but theſe muſt ſatisfy any reaſonable Man, that it is ſp great, that 
the Saxon can be no Rule to us; and that to underſtand ours,there. 


is no need of knowing the Saxon, And ibo Dr, Hicks muſt ” 
| = 
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allow'd to have been a very curious Enquirer into thoſe Obſolete 
Tongues, now out of uſe, and containing nothing valuable, yet it 
does by no means follow (as is plain from what has been ſaid) that 
we are not oblig d to derive the Senſe, Conſtrution, or Nature cf 
our preſent Language from his Diſcoveries, But it is the preſent 
Tongue that is the only Object of our Conſideration, as it matters 
not to the underſtanding of that, whether we know that Kine 16 
deriv'd from Cowin,or Swine from Sowin. Time indeed has an 
entire Dominion over Words,as well as over all otker Productions 


of Human Kind. Thus in our Language, as well as in all others, 


Words have extreamly vary'd from their Original Significations, 
Thus Knave ſignify'd originally no more than a Servant, Vil- 
lain, a Country Steward, or Villager : Tet, I fear, if you ſhou'd 
call a Man Knave, or Villain, 7t wowd not much appeaſe bis 
Choler, to tel! him, that theſe Words (ſome Hundreds of Tears 
ſince) had a very harmleſs Signification. 

Our proper Deſign, therefore, is to convey a Grammatical 
Knowledge of the Language we now ſpeak, from whatever Springs 
and Sources deſcending down to us, in the moſt eale, familiar, 
and compendious Method that we cod poſſibly find out. Nor 
cou d we by any means be diverted from this generous Aim, by 
any poor Ambition of ſeeming skill'd in the Foreign Terms of the 
old Grammarians; and the we have not rejected them out of Con- 
tempt of Learning (as they call it) or of the Languages from 
which they are deriv'd, yet we cou'd much leſs reſolve to ſacrifice 
the Eaſe of our Learner to a Cuſtom ſo injurious to the general 
Progreſs of thoſe, who are deſirous to know the Grammar of their 
own Mother-Tongue only. 

To this End, we have been at ſome Pains to put all the Rules in- 
0 as ſmootb and ſonorous Verſe as the Nature of the Subjett wou'd 
bear; and we hope, that this has been far from giving any Obſcu- 
rity to the Senſe ; but to give them the greater Light, under each 
we have added an Explanation in Proſe, according to the Way ta- 
ken by tat learned Feſuite Alvarus, in his Grammar, whzch is 
not only us'd in almoſt all the Schools of Europe, except England, 


but commended by Schioppius, as the beſt practical Grammar of 
the Latin Tongue, Jt cou' d not be avoided, but that ſome of \ 


them muſt run leſs harmoniouſly than the reſi, but we believe the 
number of them is not great. | 


- We have never met with any ſolid 0bjetion againſt this ay 4 


(except ſome Peoples Inability to do the like) becauſe, indeed, its 
Excellence is in the very Nature of the Thing, For Verſe is far 
more eaſily learnt,and better retain'd, than Proſe ; and Engliſh 
Verſe, by Reaſon of the Rhimes, yields a greater Aſſiſtance to the 

| ; Learner 
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Tearner than Latin Verſe,one end of a Verſe recalling the ober. 
An Author of good Reputation confirms our Opinion in theſe Words. 
All Men paid gent Reſpect to the Poets, who gave them ſo 
delightful an 


ntertainment. The Wiſer Sort took this op- 


portunity of Civilizing the reſt, by putting all their Theolo- 


gical and Philoſophical Inſtructions into Verſe, which being 


learnt with Pleaſure,and retain'd with Eaſe,help*d to heighten 
and preſerve the Veneration already, upon other Scores, 
paid to the Poets. 7 


By this means the Child, or Learner will be oblig'd io burthen 


is Memory with no more, than is atſoluely neceſſary io the 
: Knowledge of the Art he ſtulies. 


Nothing being more neceſſary to acquire a clear Xnowledge of 


any thing, than a tleay Method, we have talen a peculiar Care 
© in this Edition io obſerve all the Rules of Method. Ve begin 
with what is firſt to be learnt, that what follows may be under- 
© ſtood; and proceed thus Step by Step, till we come 10 the laſt and 
+ moſt difficult, and wh#ch depends on all that goes before it, We 
laue reduc'd the Terms which are plain and obvious, into as ſmall 
a number as was conſiſtent with Perſpicutty aud Diſtinſtion; for 
bur End being the teaching only ibe preſent Engliſh Tongue, 
we had no Regard to any Term whatſoever, which had not an im- 


* 


; ; ; 
: Words, impos'd in otker Grammars: 
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mediate Regard to that: By this means we believe we may ſay, 
That we have deliver'd the Learner from ſome Scores of Hard 


The Text is what is only meant to be taught in the Schools; 


| and in that, we hope, no Teacher of any tolerable Capacity, will 
1 finl any Difficulty. that may not be ſurmounted by a very litile 


wh PREY he s 


r 


Application. The Notes have been pleaſunily miſtaken, by 2 
Man that ſhould bave known better things, for ſuch Commenta- 
ries 45 the Dutch Authors kave put to moſt cf the Claſſics, f. e. 
an Explanation of obſcure Places, difficult Expreſſions, hard Words 


or various Readings; whereas theſe Notes confiſt of more difficult 


1 


P 


# 


* Faquirzes into Grammar in general; or ſometimes contain - 
| Defence of Particulars in the Text, and at other times ſhew the 
> Analogy between the Grammar of the Engliſh, and that of the 
Latin Tongue: All which muſt be of great Uſe to Men or A o- 


me n of Judgment and Learning, but are not to be taught the 
$ 


young Beginner, whoſe Hcad cannot be ſuppos'd ſirong enoig b 


ur Diſquiſtines of that kind. 


Having taken theſe Pretautions in the Grammar, we thought 


2 ourſelves oblig*d to purſue them through the reſt of the Arts con- 
* tain'd in this Volume; in which we have had a peculiar Regard 


0 the Truth of each, without any Reſpet 10 ſuch Books as 


hade 
been 


i — CG > waz Fn 1 


been too long in the Poſſeſſion of the Schools, Poetry, Rhetoric, 
and Logic = F wk taught in moſt of the . one of 
Learning in Europe, in the Latin Tongue: It was, therefore, 
neceſſary to our Deſign of accompliſhing our Engliſh Scholar, tat 
be ſhou d loſe no Advantage which thoſe enjoy, who make their firſt 
court to the dead Languages, Nay, we may without Vanity ſay, 
that no Public School in Europe has any Courſe of Poetry equal 
3) what we give here, We have ſeen all that have been taught, 
and not one of them proceeds any farther, than the Art of Verſi- 
fying, by teaching the ſeveral Quantitzes of Words, and what each 
ſort of Verſe requires. But thu is the Art of making Poetaſters, 
not Poets; of giving a Taſte of Numbers, Hut not 7 the ſublime; 
Beauties of the Authors they read, which are of the fe magni- 
tude ; by which means we often find, that thoſe who have ſpent 


many Tears in teaching Schools,are the worſt Judges inthe World 


of the very Authors they teach. If Poetry be at all 10 be ſtudy'd 
(for which there are a thouſand irrefiagable Arguments) it gu hi 
10 b truly taught, which yet it has never bgen in any Schools that 
we cou'd ever hear of. In this Art of Poetry, therefore, we have 
fix*d the Rules of every ſort of Poetry, which will be a great Di- 
minution in Time of bad Poets; and we have fa tber, we 
bope, vey a Standard of the Quantities of our Tongue, which 
if we have not "perfetHy obtain d, we may venture 10 ſay, that 
we are not far from it. | 
The General Rhetorics of the Schools in England meddle on- 
ly with the Tropes and Figures of Words and Sentences, but neg- 
ect the Cultivation of a young Invention. We know ſome inge- 
nious Men have diſallow'd of putting any a on the Exerciſe 
of that Faculty; but we preſume, that we ought to do in this as 


the Tyuth of Antiquity did in their Gymnaſtic Exerciſes ; * 


ſtaid not till they were Men of confirm'd Sire gib and Kobuſtneſs, 
but began in a more tender Age to make their Limbs pliant, and 
ſo to knit their Sinews and Nerves, that they ſhou'd be withouta 
Rtiffneſs, which wow? d not be remoryd by a late Application to that 
Art. Thus by uſing Touth early to a Metkodical Invention, Exer- 
ciſe and Time will give a Readineſs and Facility in ſeeing what 
all Subjetts will afford of Uſe to Perſuaſion, which a Mind unus'd 
to that way of thinking, will not eaſily find out. 

We may farther venture to ſay, that very few Schools in Europe 
can boaſt ſo juſt a Logic, clear*d of the old Jargon, and delivering 
the direct way to Truth, not ic uſcleſs MWrangles. This was drawn 

by a very eminent Hand from Mr. Lock, Father Malebranch, 
the Meſſie urs of Port-Royal, and ſome others, ibo' we bave ven- 
tur'd togive it you ſomething ſhorter than it is in the Original. 
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5 N Engliſh Education ! Glorious Prize! 

2 Fame claps her Wings, and ſounds it to the Skies; 


ght Tells *em, the ſuff'ring Muſes are referr'd 

hat Jo be by Theirs and Britain's Guardians heard: 

Di- | Whoſe Judgment Awes at once and Charms Mankind, 
we Can filence Slander, and ſtrike Envy Blind. 


Io Grecian Hills our Vouth no more ſhall roam, 
on- | Supply'd with theſe Caſtali an Springs at Home: 
. Our Ladies too, as in EL IZ A's Days, 


4755 Be doubly Crown'd, with Beauty and with Bays. 

as | MINERVA bids the Muſe Thx Charter draw 
> Io free Our injur'd Fair from Servile Awe ; 5 
and And Cancel cruel PH OE BUS Salique Law. . 


hat | O wondrous Blefling! yet on Terms ſo cheap, 

ka; | That loweſt Stations ſhall th' Advantage reap ; 

us'4 The meaneſt Briton's in this Prize may ſhare, 

ope Our ALBION be what ROME and ATHENS were, 


e 0 


fn. Then ſay what Thanks, what Praiſes muſt attend 
. The Gen rous Wits, who thus could condeſcend! 


A 2 | Skill 


On an Engpliſh Education. 

Sk, that to Arti ſublimeſt Orb can reach, 

_ Employ'd it's humble Elements to Teach! 

Yer worthily Eſteem'd, becauſe we know 

To raiſe Their Country's Fame they ſtoop'd ſo low, 


Shall private Zeal beſtow ſuch Ooſt and Toll 
To Cultivate that long neglected Soil 
Our Engliſh Language (ſtor'd with all the Seeds 


Of Eloquence, but choak d with Foreign Weeds;) 


And Great BRITANNIA not vouchſafe a Smile 
To chear theſe ſpringing Glories of our Iſle 5 
If only Martial Conqueſts we advance, 
And yield the Muſe's Bow'rs to vanquiſh'd France, 
If here we fix our Pillars of Renown, 
Will nor reſenting Britain's Genius frown, 
And, while our Troops politer Realms o'er-run, 
Cry, So the Vandals and the Goths have done? 
When Honour calls my Sons to new Alarms, 
And grow in Arts victorious, as in Arms, 
Our Language to advance, and prove our H/ord's 
No leſs deſign d for Conqueſt than our Swords; 


Till Learning's Banners thro'-our Realms are {pred, 


And Captive Sciences from Bondage led 3 3 
Tho' Gallie Trophies ſhall our Iſland fill, 


Our Conqu'ring Wings are clipt, and LEWIS triumphs 


ill, 
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Part I. 


S 


[1] 


RAMMAR do's all the Art and Xnowledge teach, 
According to the Uſe of every Speech, | 
How we our Thoughts moſt juſtly may expreſs 
In Words, together join'd, in Sentences, 


[2] Into 


C3 


NOTEs. 


[1] The modern, as well as old 
Grammarians, have given us. vari- 
ous Deanitions of this very uſeſul 
Art. That of a certain Author ſeems 
detective, When he ſays, Grammar is 
the Art of Speaking; lince *cis plain 
a Maſtery of it, is of more Conſe- 
quence in Writing; the Soleciſms of 
Vulgar Diſcourſe paſſing unhceded, 
tho“ they would be monſtrous: in 
Writing. Of this Opinion we had 
the great Mr. Lock. 


I cannot omit the Learned and 
Judicious Mr, ay = Definition, 
Grammat is the At of expreſſing 
the Relatiuus of Things in Conſtius 
lin, with due cAccint in Speaking, 
ant Orthegiaphy in Wittimg, ac- 
cording to the cum cf thoſe wboſe 
Language we teain, It he had ſaid 


of Words, not Thengs, and guuntity 
tor Accent, (hi, is a Thing or Arc 
which no body alive underitands, 
luce it relates to the riſing and fal- 


B ling 


as ak. 
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On an Enpliſh Education, 
Sli, that ro Arts ſublimeſt Orb can reach. 
Employ'd it's humble Elements to Teach! 
Yer worthily Eſteem'd, becauſe we know 
To raiſe Their Country's Fame they ſtoop'd ſo- low, 


Shall private Zeal beſtow ſuch Coft and Toil 
To Cultivate that lony-negle&ed Soil 
Our Eng/iſh Language (ftor'd with all the Seeds 
Of Eloquence, bur choak*d with Foreign Weeds ; ) 
And Great BRITANNIA nor vouchſafe a Smile 
To chear theſe ſpringing Glories of our Ifle ? | 
If only Martial Conqueſts we advance, 
And yield the Muſe's Bow'rs to v anquiſh'd France, 
If here we fix our Pillars of Renown, 
Will nor reſenting Britain's Genius frown, 
And, while our Troops politer Realms o'er-run, 
Cry, So the Vandals and the Goths have done? 
When Honour calls my Sons to new Alarms, [x 
And grow in Arts victorious, as in Arms, 
Our Language to advance, and prove our H/ords 
No leſs deſignd for Conqueſt than our Swords; 


Till Learning's Banners thro' our Realms are ſpred, 
And Caprive Sciences from Bondage led; 11 
Tho' Gallic Trophies ſhall our Ifland fill, . Gy 
Our Conqu'ring Wings are clipt, and LEWIS triumphs | © 
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Part J. 


CAP. I. 


RAMMAR do's all the Art and Xnowleloe teach, 
According to the Uſe of every Speech, 

How we our Thoughts moſt juſtly may expreſs 

In Words, together join'd, in Sentences, 


[2] Inte 


[1] 


NorEs. p 


[1] The modern, as well as old | I cannot omit the Learned and 
Grammarians, have given us vari- Judicious Mr, Johnſon's Definition, 
ous Deanitions of this very uſeſul] Grammar is the Art of expreſſing 
Arr, That of a certain Author ſeems. | the Relations of Things in Conſtius 

> detective, when he ſays, Grammar is Au, with duc cAcccnt in Speaking, 
the Art of Speaking; ſince *tis plain | ant Orthography in Wiitmng, . ac- 
a Maſtery of it, is of more Conſz- | cordZugp ro the Cuſitum cf thufe whoſe 
quence in Writing; the Soleciſms of | Language we lc. I he had ſaid 
Vulgar Diſcourſe paſſing unheeded, | of Words, not Things, and Quantit 
tho? they would be monſtrous in tor «Accent;(which is a Thing or Art 
Writing,” Of this Opinion we find } which no bd alive underitands, 
the great Mr. Lock. | | fiance it relates to the riſung and fal- 
| 7 B ling 


we 
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27] Into four Tarts the Learn'd this Art divide: 
The Firſt to Letters is preciſely yd; 4 
The Second does to Syllables extend ; | 
The Third the various Rules of Words commend 9 9 
The Fourth it ſelf on Sentences does ſpend. | 


© 1 © td tis 


For in Engliſh, as well as other Languages, this Art conſiſts 
of LETTERS,SYLLABLES, WORDS and SENTENCES, 
The Seeond is produc'd by the various Conjunttions of the 
Firſt ; the different Union of the Second begets the Third; and 

the various Joinings of the Third compoſe the Fourth. 

In the perfect Knowledge of theſe four Heads conſiſts the 
Whole Art of GRAMMAR. " 

Letters being evidently the Foundation of the Whole, 4 
ought, in the firſt place, to be thoroughly conſider'd, and all- 
thoſe Rules, which Induſtry and Obſervation have been able 
to furniſh, laid down in ſuch a manner, that the Underſtand- 
ing of the Learner being in ſome meaſure inform'd of the 
Reaſons of Things, may not pals through this Book to ſo lit- 
tle purpoſe, as to learn only a few Words by rote. 14 

| [3 


ling of the Voice, not the Quantity.) Manner in which Men make uſe of 
We think it the molt extenſive De- them to expreſs their Thoughts, 
finition we have met with; bur, in- 29 Others divide Grammar in 
deed, every thing is extraordinary | the following manner; as Ortho- 
in this Author's Book, And we g aphy, or the Art of true Spelling; 
are pleas'd to find, that ours (Which , Orthoepy, or exact Pronunciation, 
was made before we had the Hap- as to quantity and Accent; Etymo- 
pineſs of ſeeing his Book) contains Ig, or the Derivation of Words, 
the Senſe of it, But to Speak, is to | ro diſcover the Nature and Propriety 
Explain our Thoughts by choſe | of ſingle Words; and Syntax, to 
Signs, which Men have invented to join Words agreeably in Sentences, 
chat End, We find the moſt conve- | Orthography, or Spelling, has rela- 
nient Signs, Are Sounds, and the tion to Letters, h to the Know- 
Vurce ; but becauſe theſe Sounds are ; ledge of their Figures,and the Sounds 
tranſient, and paſs away, Men have expreſs'd by them, and the purtin 
invented Other Signs, to render them | them rogether to form Syllables ang 
more durable and permanent, as well Words. Orthoepy directs the Pro- 
as visible, or Objects of the Eye; | nunciation of Syllables, as to their 
which are the Characters in Writing, Length or Shorrneſs . Etymology, or 
call'd © by the Greeks ypaupmd]a, | Derzvation, regards Words ; And 
whence our Term of Grammar is] Syntax, Sentences, 

deriv'd. Two Things we may confi- | Mr, Johnſon, in his Grammatical 
der in theſe Hu: The firft, what | Commentaries, much better: From 
they are by 1-17 Nature, that is as | * hence there ariſe four Parts of 
Sounds, and characters. The ſecond, | © Grammar. Analagy, which trears | 
their Significativn; that is, the | © ofthe ſeveral Parts of en” jd 5 


1 
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[3] A Letter, therefore, is a Character, or Mark, either 
in Print or Writing, which denotes the various Motions, or 
Poſitions of the [4] Inſtruments of Speech, either in produ- 
cing, or ending of Sounds. Or you may term them Marks 
and Signs, expreſſing the ſeveral Sounds us'd in conveying, 
our Thoughts to each other in Speech. 


A Letter is an uncompounded Sound, 

Of which there no Diviſion can be found: 

Theſe Sounds to certain Characters we fix, 

Which, inthe Engliſh Tongue, are Twenty-ſix. 


Of theſe Signs, Marks, or Characters, the Engliſh Language 
makes uſe of Twenty-ſix, as will appear from the followif 8 


Alphabet. 


of 


« Definirions, Accidents and Forma- | Modern Tongue,the ſame Sounds are 
„tions. Syntax, which contains | often expreſs'd by different Chara- 
« the Uſe of thoſe Things in Con- | ers ; and different Sounds are 
ce ſtruction, wc to their Re- mark'd by one and the ſame Cha ra- 
« tations, Or/thography of Spelling, | Qer : In the next place, Letters are 
* and Proſody ot Accenting in Pro- the Signs of Sounds, not the Sounds 
« nunciation, Our Diviſion is ea-themſelves: For the Greeks ved ue 


ſily reduc'd to this for Orthography, | 1,74 is from Writing, and the Ta- 


whoſe natural Place is firſt, as the | tnt Litera, from Iincando, (as li- 
Foundation of the whole contains ea it ſelf) or linendo; ſo that both 


Letters and Syllables. cAnalogy Words ſignifie that which is mark'd' 


Words, Syntax Sentences, As tor on the Paper. Bur if there he any 
Projody, we preſume It talls more | Character, Sign and Mark, that does 
jaitly (eſpecially in Engliſh) under | not expreſs a Sound entirely fimple, 
the Art of Poetry, as we have plac'd | but a Sound com pos'd and compound= 
it, but as much as relates to the Pro- ed of two or more, and is reſoluble 
nunciation of Proſe is taken in by | into as many, it is not ſo proper- 


Letters, where their true Sound 1s ly a Letter, as an Abbreviature of 


taught; and our Terms being more | ſeveral Letters, or a Contraction of 


plain and eaſy, and needing no Ex- | them into one Note or Mark, contain 
planation, we. have choſe to keep ing in it ſelt ſo many Letters, as its 
till ro them. 8 Power contains ſimple Sounds. This 

] There are other Debnicions. is plain in the Latin &, x, the 
of Letters, as the follow ing: A Let- Geck E, J, c, and many others 


ter may be ſuid to be a ſimple un- , ; 
8 Sound of, or 2n the ſufficiently known 3 tor they are 


Voice, which cannot be ſubdivided | compos. d of (et,) (es,) (A,) (a, 
into any more ſimple, and is gene- (c, Cc. On the contrary, a ſim 
rally mark d with a particular Chas | ple Sound, tho' ĩt be expreſs'd perhaps 
rafter, This Definition we take to by different Characters, yet it is to 
err in two Particulars ; firft, tho' | be eſteem'd but one Letter: For 
every Sound ought to be mark'd with | (th,) (ph, ) no leſs than g, fg, and f, 
a proper and peculiar Character, yet | are but ſimple Letters. 
by the Corruption, or Primitive Ig- [4] The chief Inſtruments of 
norance of the frſt Writers of our | Speech, Diſcourſe or Letters, are the 
B 2 Lungs, 


— 


4 


Lutgs, the Wind- pipe, Throat, 


Tongue, Noſtrils, Lips, and ſeveral 
Parts of the Mouch, The Breath, or 
that Air that is inſpir'd or breath'd 
into us, is blown from the Luvgs 
through the Wind-pipe, which ſur- 
niſhes the Matter ot the Voice or Di- 
ſcourſe. For from the various Colli- 
ſion of this Air or Breath, ariſes the 
Variety both of Tones and Articu- 
lation: And this Variety come; not 
trom the Lungs, but from other 
Cauſes, as will anon be evident, For 
all the Variation which Sounds re- 
cerve from the Lungs, 1s only trom 
the different Force, with which they 
ſend out the Breath, by which the 

ice becomes more or leſs ſonorous 
or loud; for the Lungs perform in 
Speech the Office of the Bellows in 
the Organ, 

I know Anatomilts have obſerv'd, 
that we cannot ſo much as talk Wich- 
out the Concurrence of twelve or 
thirteen ſeveral Parts, as the Noſe, 
Lips, Teeth, Palate, Fam, Tongue, 
Weajon, Lungs, Muſcles of the Che fl, 


Diaphragma, and Muſcles of the 
Bell, 


but I have nothing to do with 
any Part, but what is immediately 
concern'd in the formation of Sounds, 
the Obſervation of the Manner of 
which, leads the Obſerver to certain 
uſeſul Concluſions inthe Subject we 
treat of. Farther Enquiries into other 


Parts concern'd more remotely in 


Speech, have little but Amuſements 
here, tho ot Conſequence in the Con- 
templation of the admirable Order 
of Nature. 

The Variety of Tones (that is, as 
far as they relate to Gravity or A- 
cuteneſs, flat or ſharp) ariſes from 
the Wind-pipe, For as a Flute, the 
longer and tmaller it is, the more 
acute or ſharp, or ſmall the Tone; 
and the larger and ſhorter, rhe more 
grave and big the Tone is, that it pi- 
ves. The ſame holds good in the 
Wind- pipe (whence, at leaſt, in ſome 


Meaſure, ariſes the Variety of Tones 


in the Voices of ſeveral Men; or even 
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Larynx, or Knot of the Throat: For 
the Tone of the Voice 1s more or leſs 
grave or acute, as the ſmall Cleft of 


the Throat opens more or leſs ; and 
| this is the Seat of all Muſical Modu- 


lations, 

From the ſame Seat muſt we ſeek 
the Reaſon of the Difference betwixt 
a gentle Whiſper, and loud Talk, 
For if, when we ſpeak, we make a 
tremulous Conenifon of the Throat 
and Wind- pipe (that 1s, by reaſon of 
their Extenſion) it produces loud 
ſpeaking; but when the Throat and 
the Wind- pipe are leſs ſtretch'd, and 
more lax, it is Whiſpering. But all 
Letters are not capable of this Diver- 
ſity, or Variation; but only thoſe, 
which we call Vowels, halt Vowels, 
halt Mutes (and ſuch as der ive them- 
ſelves from half Mutes: ) For b, t, e, 
or k, are ſimply Mutes, and their 
Aſpirates never admit of that Con- 
cuſſion: nor is their Sound in loud 
Speech different from what it is in 
a Whiſper. 

To this Head we may refer the 
Hoarſeneſs, often the Companion of 
Catarrhs, which hinders that Con- 
cuſſion ot the Throat, and the Wind- 
pipe. 

The Articulation of Words, or the 
Formation of the ſeveral Letters, be- 
gins when the Breath has paſt the 
Throat; and is almoſt wholly per- 


Tongue and Lips, Tho” theſe Re- 
marks ſeem out of the Way to the 
Common Reader, yet a Judicious 
Maſter will find it worth his while 
to ſtudy this Poĩnt thoroughly. For 
by knowing what Letters are ſor- 
med by the Mouth, Tongue, Throat, 
Lips, &. the Maſter may give a 
great Light to the Learner in the 
Art of Spelling, and perhaps the moſt 
certain Rule ot doing it juſtly, be- 
cauſe in theſe Notes we ſhall thew 
how every Vowel and Couſonant is 
torm'd, 

[5] Tho? it wou'd be too much 
from the preſent Deſign for me to 


of the ſame Men in the different Parts it enter into the Enquiry, who was the 


ot their Ages) but chiefly from che | 


Inventer of Letters, and what Na- 
tion 


form'd by the Noſtrils, Mouth, 
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Of the LETTERS. [5} 


5 


\ Old Engliþ.| Roman. Italian. Sounded, 
Aa a Aſa 42 „ a 
1+ [81-6 8H} R7TY 
Ele [Elc [eel | 
D|d|D]d Bla dee ed 
E | e „ 
FfeFIf [Elf of | 7 
Gg [Se [Glg| gre | eg. 
FDD 
ED 
EE 
KI k|K]k IX La 
EI 12 LI EI el le 
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6 
tion had the Honour of firſt enjoying | 
this Benefit, yet that I may not wholly 
diſappoint ſome, who may expect 
this, I ſhall in a very ſew Words let 
him know, That the Chzneſe are al- 
low'd the Palm in this Particular; 
for their firſt King Fohz, who liv'd 
1400 Years before Moſes, 500 before 
Menes the firſt King of Egypr, and 
2950 before ui, was the Author 
of this Invention, and writ in their 
Language a Book call'd Texim,which 
is the oldeſt in the World, 

But this was in Parts too remote, 
and which had ſo little Communica- 
tion with the World, that is, all that 
World which was then known, that 
we may reaſonably make another 
Enquiry after the Original of Letters 
in the hither Parts of A ia, Egypt | 
and Eurcpe. 

»Tis more probable from the | 
Mummies and Obel inks, that Hzero- 
glyphics were in theſe Parts the firſt 
Manner of Writing, and even prior 
to Moſes, the Pyramzds and Obe- 
liſques being made, at leaſt in great | 
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ters is more likely to have inform' d 
them, than the Hzeroglyphics of 
Egypt. But when or Whereſoever the 
Phenicians learnt this Art, I think 
it is generally agreed, that Cadmus, 
the Son of Agenor, firib brought Let- 
ters into Greece, whence in ſubſe-— 
quent Ages they ſpread over all Eu- 
rope. 

Thus much I have thought fit ro 
ſay on this Head: What remains is, 
That as the difference of the Articu- 
late Sounds was to expreſs the diffe- 
rent Ideas and Thoughts of the Mind; 
ſo it is certain, that one Letter was 
intended to fignifie only one Sound; 
and not, as at preſent, now to expreſs 
one Sound, and then another; Which 
has brought in that Confuſion, that 
has render'd the Learning of our 
modern Tongues extreamly difficult; 
whereas if the various Sounds were 
conſtantly expreſs*d by the ſame nu- 
merical Letter, more than half that 
Ditficulty wou'd be remov'd. 

Bur ſince we are not here to re- 
form, or indeed make a new Alpha- 


meaſure, while yer the Iſraclites 
were in Slavery to the Egyptzans, 
and by Conſequence not very well 
qualily'd tor Inventions fo curious 
and judicious, 

Whether Cadmus and the Phanz- 
ezans learn'd LETTERS from the 
Dane or their Neighbours of 
Judah and Samar ia, may be a Que- 


ion; {ace the Bible wrote in Let- 


— 


bet, as ſome have vainly, againtt 
the Stream or full Tide ot Cuttom, 
attempted ; but to explain and deli- 
ver Rules about that which we 
have, and according to thoſe Errors 
and Miſtakes which Uſe, the in- 
violable Rule and Right ot Speaking 
and Writing, has conſecrated, ſuch 
an Endeavour wou'd be as uſeleſs, as 
Cingular, 


T6] It 


— Py 4 
8 n 
Ne 


* hes Goes 


8 3 
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II. 
Of VOWELS. [6] 


CHAP. 


Under two Heads theſe Letters ſtill are plac't, 
The fir holds Vowels, Conſonants the laſt. 


Heſe Twenty-ſix Letters are naturally divided into two 
_— ſorts, which are call'd Vowels and Conſonants, Vowels, or 
perfect Sounds, being by Nature of greater Excellence than 
Conſonants, as Sounding by themſelves, and giving the later 
their Sounds, juſtly demand our firſt Conlideration. 

A Vowel, therefore, is a Letter denoting a full Sound made 
in the Throat, and can be pronounc'd without the help and 
joining of any other Letter to it. 


A Vowel by it ſelf compleat is found, 

Maile in the Throat, one full and perfect Sound, 
Five Letters we can only NV owels call, 

For A, E, I, O, U contain them all, 


C7] In Engliſh we have but theſe five Marks, or Characters 
of thele perfect Sounds call'd Vowels, a, e, i, o, u, and y at the 
end of a Syllable for z, which is only a different Figure, but 
entirely of the ſame Sound. When theſe Vowels end a Syl- 
lable, they are uſually long, but generally ſhort in all other 


Poſitions. 


[6] It is of uſe to obſerve, that 
the ſeveral ſorts of Sounds us'd in 
Speak ing, which we call Letters, 
are torm'd in a very natural man- 
ner, For firſt, the Mouth is the 
Organ that torms them, and we ſee, 
that ſome are ſo ſimple, and unmixt, 
that there is nothing requir'd, but 


the opening of the Mouth to make 


them underitood, and to form diffe- 
rent Sounds. Whence they have the 
Names of VYowels, or Vozces, or Vo- 
cal Sounds, On the other fide we 
find, that there are others, whoſe 
Pronunciation depends on rhe parti- 
cular Application, and Uſe of every 
Fart of rhe Mouth, as the Teeth, the 


To 


Lips, the Tongue, the Palate ; which 
yet cannot make any one perfect 
Sound bur by the ſame opening of the 
Mouth; that is to fay, they can on- 
ly ſound by their Union with thoſe 
firſt and only perfect Sounds; and 
theſe are call'd Conſonants, or Let- 
ters ſounding with other Letters. 

[7] It we judge by the Characters 
or Marks, we ting that there is not 
the ſame Number of Hels in all 
Languages, and yet all Nations al- 
moſt agree, that there are more dif- 
ferent Sounds of Vowels, than they 
have common Characters to expreſs 
them. | 


Foy 
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Ib cach of theſe, two different Sounds belong ; 


One that 75 hort, another that us long; 


Five double VON Is add, to fill the Vocal Throng, 


by che Throat, the Palate,or the Lips. 


cording to the three ſeveral Degrees 
| or 


Each of theſe five has two diſtin Sounds, that is, a long 
and a ſhort Sound; the ſhort Sound is always made long Pat 
by adding (e) at the end, as Lad, Lade; Met, Mete, Pip, 4 are 
Pipe; Rob, Robe; In, Tune : To theſe we muſt add five 4 
double Vowels, compounded each of two of theſe. To at- 

\ tain to the perfect Knowledge of this, the Learner muſt 
firſt be taught the true Sounds of theſe five Vowels, as they 
lic ſingle, and each by it ſelf; for that is the Guide to ar- 
rive ſafely at all their Variations. 1e 
Beſiles the long and ſhort, to (A) does fall Sy 
A Sound that's broad, as in all, ſhall and call; 1s 1] 
And in all Words, that end in double (L), the 
As Wall, and Stall; in (Id), as bald will tell: tha 
Hetwixt a double (U) plac'd and (R), Wo 
As Warden, Ward, Warren, Warm, and Warmer. 

(A) in theſe Words ſeems to have gain'd this broad Sound 
from the Ancient Spelling; which, ev'n in the Days of Queen || - , 
Elizabeth, added a (u) after it, as in tall, it being then Writ- 754 
ten taulk, as in Aſelam and ſeveral other Writers before |: 
1560, Go. | ſeve 

(A) beſides its fhort and long Sound, has before (1) or ra- 7,, 
ther double (1) generally a broad open or full Sound, as it 
has in Words ending in (id), Ce. but when the double (1) is 
parted in the middle of a Word it is pronounc'd ſhort, as 
Shallow, Tallow; *tis likewiſe broad when plac'd betwixt a 
() and (7), and likewiſe in aſb, Watch, Water, Wrath, &c. 

(A) is ſhort when fingle Conſonants conclude, 
Or two of the ſame into the middle intrude, 
Or ſeem in Sound obtain the middle Part; 
But yet the final (e) dg's length to theſe impart. 
[3] When 

For this Reaſon I am of Opinion | If therefore w--1:3ke this Divi on. or y/ 
(ſays our learned Dt. Wallis) that] of the Vowel: ccording to that that 
they ought to be diſtinguilb'd into] Nur ber of + + +. Sounds, as we finds? dep 
theſe three Claſſes ; Guttera!, or | them in o Cime, (as W ought) pic 
Throat-Sounds; Palatine, or Sou > | then will.cheir number be ine, viz, [8 
of the P.cfate ; and Labzat, or Sounds | Three in the Throat, ace in the ict 
of the Lips, as they are form'd either | Palate, and three in the Lips, ac- Soun 


rern 
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[3] When a fingle Conſonant endsa Syllable,as Bat,can,far, 


9 


] (a) is ſhort; and when two of the ſame Conſonants meet in 
the middle of a Word, as in batter, cannot, Farrier, &c. and 
2 when a fingle Conſonant in the middle Sounds double, as in 


. a I 


«GN LADS ee BR En 


2 baniſh, Dragon, Habit, &c. and when it precedes two Conſo- 
nants that end a Word, as blaß, pas, &c. 
after theſe two Conſonants, len 
(A) til we long moſt juſtly do ſuppoſe 

In Words which but one Syllable compoſe, 
he never ſilent (e) is in the cloſe, 

And when in th' end of Syllables, *tis known 
In words that have more Sllables than one. 


(A) ſounds long, ſmall, and ſlender, 19, in Words of on? 


But ſilent (e) ev'r 
gthens the (a), as paſie, KC, 


Syllable with (e) at the end, as make, fate, late, &c. but this 
is the natural Effect of ſilent (e), which always gives length to 
the *foregoing Vowel, and ought never to be written when 
that is ſhort, *tis likewiſe long in the ends of Syllables in 
Words of many Syllables, as Gade, Ladle, &c. 
No common Word in (a) can &er expire, 

And yet its Genuine Sound retain entire. 


| | Thouſand. 


(A) is obſcure, or not plainly pronounc'd, in the Word 


None but proper Names end in this Vowel, except theſe 


ſeven in (ea), which yet ſound (e), as Lea, Plea, Flea, Pea, Sea, 


| Tra, yea z, the laſt Word is cut of uſe. 
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[4 Of the Vowel (E.) 


k ay 4 
7 J aa a> 8 4 % . 
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But then its Soun⁰ẽ⁰ñ 


4 As in Whet, let, Well, met, and Reft, 


WY 

of 
83 
* 


zor Manners of opening the Mouth; 
that 15, by a larger, middle, and Leſs 
degree of opening ic in thoſe three 
.% ES 

3 Places or Seats, 

3 13] we generally pronounce (a) 
dich a more ſmall and flender 


Sound, than moſt other Nations; as 


[9] (E) is of different Sound, and varigus Uſe, 
Silent it ſelf, all Vowels does produce; 
But leaſt it ſelf, yet ſometimes it is found 
 Tolengthen ev'n its own preceding Sound, 
As we in Scene and Glebe, and others find, 
But (e) is moſily of the ſhorter kind. 


always clear expreſt, 


The 


the French generally do their (e) 
when follow*'d by (n) in the Word 
Entendment, tho' ſomething ſhar- 
per and clearer; or perhaps irs moſt 
uſual Sound in our Tongue comes 
neareſt to the French Neuter, or open 
(e); as in the Words Etre, Tete, &c. 

or 
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The Sound of this Vowel is differently expreſs'd, and of 
various and great Uſe in the Pronunciation of other Vowels 3 
for, when filent it ſelf, it lengthens them all, but is ſeldom 
long it (elf, or lengthen'd by it ſelf in Words of one, or more 
than one Syllable. 


Its Sound is always ſhort, home ber expreſt, ; 
As fret, help, left, Beard, dreamt, and bleft 3 
Unleſs made long by filent final (e), 
Or double (e) in Form or Sound it be. 


A ſingle Conſonant at the end after (e) makes it ſhort, as in 
Bed, fret, Den, &c. two or three Conſonants at the end after 


it does the ſame; { ft) as left, (Id) as held, (lm) as Belm, (ip) 


as help, (It) as melt, (mp) as Hemp, (ut) as dent, bent, (pt) as kept, 
() as Herb, (rd) as Herd, (rk) as jerk, (1m) as Term, (rn) as 
Hern, (1t) as pert, ( ſh) as Fleſh, (s as Desk, (4) as Reſt, beff, 
bleti. The Sound of (e) expreſs'd by (ea) in the middle of 


. ſeveral Words is ſhort ; as already, Beard, Bearn, (a Child) 
Weather, Treaſure, cleanſe, Dearth, dreamt, Earneſi, Farth, (and 


all deriv'd from it) Feather, Head, (and all deriv'd from it) 
Fealos, Leachery, Lead, Meadow, Meaſure, Pearl, Peaſant, Tlea- 
ſure, ready, Seamſtreſs, ſpread, and many more. 

It being thus naturally ſhort, it lengthens it ſelf in Words 
of one Syllable but in theſe ſixteen Examples, 


1. Bede, 9. Mede, a Country. 

2. Pede, Proper Names. 10. Afere, a Lake or Fenn, 
3. here, 11. Mete, Meaſure. 

4. Crete, an Ifland. 12. Kere, hindermoſt, 

5. Ere, before that. 13. Scene, in a Play. 

6. Glebe, Land. 14. Scheme, a Draught, 

7. Glede, a Kite. 15. Sphere, a Globe. | 
8. Here, in this Place. 16. Theſe, 


To theſe, in my Opinion, we may add there, were, and 
where, tho“ by a different, yet wrong, Pronunciation, ſome 


ſound the firſt (e) in theſe Words like (a) long. 


or as the Itali ans do their (a). But with a clear and acute Sound, like 
yer not like the fat or grofs (a) of | the French (e) Maſculine : but it 
the Germanc, which if long, we ex- | ſcarce ever nas the obſcure Sound of 
reſs by (au) or (aw), or if ſhort, | the French (e) Feminine; unleſs © 
y ſhort (c). * ſhorr (e) goes before (7), as 


[9] This Vowel 33 pronounc'd | in Vertue, and Stranger. 


[10] The 


. 
3 
le 


— 
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u 
N 


8 
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* In Words of more than one Syllable, he (e) at the end 
q lengthens theſe Words, as, | 


b 1. Adhere. I4ho 77 

: 2. Apozemes 15. Miervane. 
: 3. Auſtere, 16. N. „Creed, 
F 4. Blaſpheme, 17. Obſcens. 

; 5. Cobere. 18. Portrcuc: 
1 6, Complete, 19. Precede, 
; 7. Concede, 20. Recede. 
8. Concrete. 21. Reple te. 

1 9. Convene. 22. Revere. 
10. Extreme. 3. Severe. 
11. Greve, Lord. 24. Sincere, 
12. Impede, to hinder. 25. Superſede, 
13. Hutercede, mediate, 26. Supreme. 


Note, That complete, replete, extreme, ſupreme, are often 
' ſpelt compleat, repleat, extream, ſupream ; but ſince they are 
: ſpelt both ways, I wou'd not omit them, tho' they, when in 


cam, belong properly to the following Rule, 


i 3 


hen long, acute and clear (e) ſounds we ſee, 
As in ev'n, evil, be, me, we and he, 

Ea, ie and double (e) are found, 

| Still to ex reſs of (e) the longer Sound, 


Cuſtom lengthens the Sound of (e) by the improper double 

\ Vowel (ea) in all Words where it docs not ſound (a) ſhort, or (e) 
ſhort, as will be ſcen when we come to that improper double 
| Vowel. 


The Sound of (e) is lengthen'd by (ei) in theſe Words only, 


1. Concert. 5- Either, 9. Receive. 
2. Conceive, « Neither, 10. Seize. 
3. Deceit. 2 Inveigle. 11. Weld. 
4. Decerve, 8. Keceipt. 


(ei) lengthens the Sound of (e), or gives it that of double 
0 in theſe, 


I. Atchievement. 9. Cieling. 17. Grie vous. 
2. Believe. 10. Field. 18. Tief. 
23. Belief. 11. Fiend, 19. Liege. 
4. Beſiege. = SOC 20. Mulitiers 

5. Bier. 13. Frontier. 21. Piece. 

6. Brief. 14. Grief. 22. Pied mont. 

* Caſhier. 15. Grievances 23. Pierce. 

Chief. 16. Grieve. 24. Prie ſi. 


25» Ke» 


— 


| 
| 
| 
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25, Relief. 30; Shriek. 235. Thieve. 
26. Relieve, 31. Sieve. 38. Thievery. 
27. Reprieve. 32. Shield, 37. Thieviſh. 
28. Siege. 33. Thieves. 38. Veld. 
29. Shrieve. 34. Thief. 


In all other Words the Sound of (e) long is expreſs'd hy 


the double Vowel (ee), as in Bleed, Creed, &c. [10] The Sound 


of (e) in Stranger is obſcure, 


When (e) ends Words it has no Sound at all, 
Except in Words which we do proper call; 
Except it doubled be in Form or Sound, 
The ic to this the Sole Exception found, 


(e) it ſelf, at the end of a Word, has now no proper Sound 


of its own, as in Mate, have, love, &c. except in the, which 
is Writ with a fingle (e), to diſtinguiſh it from thee 3 and ſome 
Proper Names, as Phebe, Penelope, Paſiphae, Getkſemane, and 
in Epitome, &c. for (e) ſimple is ſeldom elſe pronounc'd at the 
end of a Word, for he, me, ſhe, we, be, and ye, ſound and 
wou'd better be written by (ee). 


Ilhene*er the Sound of (e) is in 1he End, 
Some of theſe Letters will expreſs't you'll find, 
V, or, ie, happy; ey, 4s in Key, 

Double (e) agree; ca, as in Tea. 


But the Sound of (e) is at the end of many Words, tho' diffe- 


9 


. 
1 


7 b. 
bi 
ſo 


rently expreſs'd; it, and moſt commonly, by (); as happy, 


holy, mercy; theſe words may be writ with (ze) or (), as the 
Writer pleaſes, 

2dly, By (ey), in Angleſey, Balconey, Boney, Cockney, Hum- 
phrey, Key, Ramſey, and many more; tho' Cuſtom now begins 
to prevail in the omiĩſſion of the (e). | 

341y, The Sound of (e) at the end is expreſs'd by (ee), as 
in Phariſee, Sadducee, agree, Chaldee, Bee, Knee, and many more. 

The Sound of (e) at the end is likewiſe expreſs'd by (ea), as 
in Sea, Flea, lea, Pea, Tea, yeas 

When 


* 

[10] The Uſe of this (e) is the Words take, one, Ine, &c, which 
tengrhiting the Sound of the*foregoing | are nov Words of one Sy llable, were 
Donſonant; and a very learned Man | formerly Diſ-ſylables, or Words of 
is ot Opinion, that it had rhis Ori. | two Syllables, ta-ke, o-ne, Mn; 
zinal, That it was pronounc'd bur | fo that the firſt Vowel rerminating 
in obſcure manner, like the (e) Fe- | the firit Syllable, was theretore lope ; 
mznzne vj the French ; ſo that the [and that obicure Sound of the find! 


(<) by 


—— ä ſ— — — 
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Where eber the ſilent (e) a Place obtains, f Te us 
The Voice foregoing Length and Softneſs gains. & 
And after (c) and (g) thu ſoftning Power remains. | 
The ſilent (e), which is put at the end of Words and Sylla- 
- bles, does not only produce, or lengthen the foregoing Vowel, 
but often renders its Sound more ſoft; as in Face and Lace; 
| | ſo in Rag, Rage, Stag, Stage, hug, huge. | 
2 In Compound Words its Silence (e) retains, 
Ex Which in the Simple, in the end it gains, | 
It does the ſame Office in the middle Syllables, when it 
follows (g) or (c), as in Advancement, Encouragement; ſince 
(e) and (g) are always ſounded hard, unleſs (e) or (i) ſoften 
them; as ſing, ſinge, ſwing, ſwinge, &c. 
; I, O and U, at th* end of Words require 
The ſilent (e), the ſame do's (va) deſire. 
© The filent (e) is added to (7), (o) and (u), at the end of 
Words, becauſe the Genius of the Language requires it ; and 
likewiſe to (v) Conſonant or (va), except when an (z) follows 
in the ſame Word; as in living, thriving, &c. to avoid the 
| concourſe of too many Vowels, it's preſerv'd in blameable, 


(e) by little and little vaniſh'd fo 


Selfe, Leafe, Waite, and innumera- 


changeable, &c. to mark the diftine&t Syllables. 
often now put (, as Mercy for Mercie, and dy for die, &c. 


For (ze) we 


In Compound Words, tho* of obſcurer ſyund, 


Or ev'n ſilent, (e) muſt ſtill be found. 


far, that in the end it was totally 
neglected, as the (e) Feminine of 
the French often 1s, the Quantity of 
the foregoing Vowel being preſerv'd, 
and all the other Letrers keeping 
their Sounds, as if the (e) were hke- 
wiſe to be pronoun.”?d; And à ſtron- 
ger Argument of this is, that we ſee 
this mute (e) in the old Orthog ra- 
phy or Spelling perpetually annex'd 
to many Words, in which it is now 
conſtantly omitted, az Darke, Ma/ ke, 


le more, ro which Words there is 
no Reaſon to imagin, that it ſhou'd 
have been join'd, it it had not been 
pronounc'd Dar ke, Mar- ke, Sel-fe, 


Lea-fe, Waz-ze, &c. For, tis plain, 


Tho? 


it could not be join'd to thoſe Words 
to make the foregoing Syllable long, 
which is now its principal Uſe, be- 
cauſe the precedent Syllables are ei- 
ther not long, or made ſo by their 
Diphthongs,or double Vomels. Ano- 
ther Proot of this is, that we find in 
the oid Poets this (e) makes either 
another Sy llable or nor, as the Occa- 
ſion of the Verſe requires; which 
happens to the French (e) Femz- 
ni ne, both in Verſe and Proſe. 

But tho* this mute (e) is not 
ſounded in our Time, yet is it ſar 
from being of no uſe and ſuperfluous, 
tor befides irs demonſtrating, that 
thoſe Words were formerly ot more 
Syllables, than they are at preſent, 
it yer ſerves to theſe three, 1/ies 2 

C Fi. it, 
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Tho' (e) be not ſounded, or at leaſt very obſcurely, yet 
muſt it not be left out in Writing in the middle of Compound 
Words, as namely, finely, cloſely, kandſomely, whereof, wherein, 
whereon, &c. nor after (1) at the end of a Word, another Con- 
Nonant preceeding it, tho' obſcurely ſounded, as Bridle, Rifle, F 
Bugle, &c. for its Virtue ſtill reaches the foregoing Vowel, 


as to its Length and Softneſs, unleſs where three Conſonants 
intervene, as in Fiddle, Ruff 


e, &c. which are call'd a Syllable 
and half, tho? in reality they are two diſtin& Syllables, as is 
plain from our Verſes. 

ben (n) roneludes a Word, the (e)'s obſcure, 

Or does perhaps no Sound at all endure, 7 

The Sound of (e) before () at the end of a Word is "_ Z 
«obſcure, or rather ſilent, as eleven, ſeven, even, Heaven, bounds | | 
en, beaten, &c. and this is ſo plain, that in Verſe they are now | 
always us'd for Words of but one Syllable. But proper 
Names of Perſons and Places are an Exception to this Rule, 
as Eden, Eben, &c. 55 

When (re) concludes a Word the Sound removes 

| Before the (r) and (u), it moſtly proves. 

The Sound of (e) after (7) is ſilent, or paſſes into a prec& 
dent (a) obſcure; as Fire, ſounds Fi- ur; Defire, Deſi- ur; more, 
tno- ur; Mare, Ma- ur; Rere, Re- ur, &c. The ſame holds in 
Acre, Maſſacre, Meagre, Maug re, &c. 

When (s) at th' end of Plural Words is found, Z 
Ii to the ſilent (e) affords no Sound. . 
4 (E)is © 


| 
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Firſt, To pre ſerve the Quantity of 
the *foregoing Vowel, which 1t long 
before, remains ſo, tho” that final or 
mute (e) be pronounc'd. 2ly, To 
'foften the ſound of (e) (g and (th), 
as huge, fince, breathe, wreathe, 
ſeethe, which that being away, 
wou'd be pronounc'd hug, fink, 
breath, wreath, ſeeth, &c. 31, To 
diſtinguiſh (v) Conſonant from (« ) 
Vowel, as in have, crave, ſave, &c. 
which wou'd elſe be bau, crau, ſau, 
ccc. but {v) Conſonant having now 
2 peculiar and proper Character, it 
may perhaps hereatter happen that 
2 mute (e) may be left out after 
Lt, - 


Conſiderations, it is redundant, ex- 


| 


Whenever there 1s neither of theſe 


cept when it follows (4), preceded 
by ſome other Conſonant, as in Han- 


dle, Candle, &c. here indeed the Uſe 


* 9 EK 67) 2 — 75 


PER „ * n 
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is not ſo apparent as in the follow- 
ing Inſtances,yet it has even here an- 
obſcure Sound, and the ending Con- 
ſonants cou'd not be pronounc'd Þ 


without it; nay, in Verle they al- 


ways make two Syllables: So that 


Dr. Walls, who makes it here re- 
dundant, is certainly miſtaken ; 
he is perfectly in the right in Idle, 
Trifle/Tiele Ts 


rather the obſcure ce) produces it. 
This 


tho 8 


ble, Noble, &c. ſince, 
as he obſerves here, the mute, or. 


ns 
— 
— 
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(y) is ſilent when (s) is added to ends of Words in Names 
which ſignifie more than one; as in Blades, Trades, Glades, 
Babes, &c. hut the Reaſon of this is, becauſe the Word had (e) 

filent to ſoften and lengthen the Sound before, and the (5) is 
only added to ſhew, that it ſignifies more than one, Thus in 


dotes, bites, takes, likes 
to be call'd, by way of 


thing of ſome Name, or Perſon. 


ſtrikes, &. which you will find anon to 
Excellence, Words that affirm ſome- - 


And tho* the Affirmation 


and Name are often written with the ſame Letters, as Tyades 
ſignifying many Trades, and trades, he trades; yet, beſides 
the Senſe, the writing the Name with a Capital or great 
Letter, and the Word of Affirmation with a ſmall, (for ſo they 
ought to be written) may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them. 
Nor muſt (e) final be omitted, tho' the Syllable, that goes 


before conſiſt of a double Vowel, as Houſe 
creaſe, &c. and in Horſe, Nurſe, Purſe, 


„ Cleanſe, Diſeaſe, In- 


But (e) between two ($'s) at the end, 
Do's to the Far a certain Sound commend ; -. 
Or elſe between c, g, ch, 2 and s, 

It ſtill another Syllable muſt expreſs. - 


But here it is to be noted, that Words that have the Sound 
of (s), or (s) mingled in their Sound, (es) then makes another 
and a diftin& Syllable; as after (e) in Traces, Places, Slices, &c. 
after (ch) in Breaches, Reaches, Leeches, Riches, &c. after (g) in 
Stages, Sieges, obliges, &c. after (s) in Horſes, Muſes, Cloſes, . 
Noſes, Roſes, &c. after (v) in rages, amazes, ſurprizes, &c. 


[11] Of theVoawel (I). 


When (I) precedes ght, and nd, 
Gh, mb, gn, Id ft:ll long will be; 
Elſe it is always ſbort, as you will ſee, 


＋ 


As for its being long when (e) ſilent concludes the Syllable, 
28 in tide, abide, &c. that is according to the general Rule 
of (e) ſilent after any other Vowel; the ſame will hold of (e) 
after (7) in Fre, Deſire, &c. Examples of the foregoing Rule, 


This mute (e) in the middle of 
Words is ſeldom us'd, unleſs it was 
in 3 Words a final (eq, 
as in. Advancement, change able, &c. 
it was final in Advance, Change, &c. 
But this (e) which is mute in words 


vi the angular Number, is ſounded 


are 


in the plural, Houſe, Hou ſes, &c,, _ 

[11] When (i) is ſhort, it ſounds 
moſt commonly like that of the (z 
of the French, and other Nations, 
with the ſmall Sound; bur when 
"ris long, it is pronounc'd like the 
Greek (en). | 


C2 {12] Shorg 
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are Delight, Fight, Mind, rind, kind, bigh, nigh, ſigh; climb, 
deſign, mild, Child, except build, guild. Short, as bid, did, will, 


ftill, win, quilt, Mint, fit, &c. 
(I) before (r) the Sound of (u) does ſute, a * 
Except in ir for in, as in irreſolute. | E 


Irreverent, irrevocable, irretrievable, irreligios, &c. 


(I) before (er) and (on) ſtill ſounds as (ye), 
And after (ſt) the Sound the ſame will be, : 
Examples are Bullion, Onion, Communjon, Hollier, Collier, 
Pannier, &c. Celeſtial, Chriſtian, Combuſtion, Queſtion, &c. and 
ſo it ſounds in Pozniard. *Tis obſcure in Goſſip. 
To Sound like double (e), (i) does incline, | 
As in Machine, and Shire, and Magazine + 
| L ike (a) in Sirrah ; but writ (oi) in join. 
And alſo in appoint, boil, broil, joint, &c. 


No Engliſb Word can end in naked (i), 
It muſt add (e) or in their Room place (y). 


The (e) is added to (i) in the Concluſion of Words, and (y) Þ © 
often put in their Room, yet (ie) is better after (f) and (), Þ 
as in cruciſie, dignifie, craſie, buſie, Gipſie, &c. Tho' Incu- 
riouſneſs, often in theſe Words, puts (y.) nn 


[12] Of the Vowel (O). 


(O) does expreſs three ſeveral ſorts of Sound, 
As (0) in go, the Mouth ſtill opening round : 
Of (au) in Folly, (u) in come and ſome, 
And before (I) and ſingle (m), excepi in Home. 

This Vowel expreſſes (o) round in Roſe, (a) long in folly, fond, 
(u) obſcure in come and ſome, &c. | 3 
(0) in theſe places Sounds () becauſe theſe Words were 
Originally ſpelt with a (uw) and not an (o). | 

(O) ſtill is ſhort, unleſs when it is found * 
In one of all theſe ways to lengthen Sound; : 
When (O) a Word or Syllable does cloſe, 

Unleſs when double Sounds of Conſonants oppoſe. 


\ [12] Short (0) is pronounc'd like | &c. long (0) is otonounc'd like the 
the German (a) or open or fat (0), | Greek (@) and the French (au). 
only it is hort; as in fond, mollzfie, | | | 


[13] The | 


d, 


re 


he 


ä 
pro n e e a 
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Tt cloſes in go, ho, lo, ſo, wo, no, who, do, undo, whoſo, A&c. 
or when it ends Syllables, as in glo-rious, Sto-ry, & c. excep- 
tions, as Body, codicile, notable, &c. when the Sound of the fol- 
lowing Svilable is doubled. | 


When (0) before double (1) its place does hold, 
Or elſe before (Id), as Scroll, bold, Gold 
Before (It) as molten, Bolt; before 

(Lft), as Bolſter, and ſeveral more 


Examples. When double (1) ends a Word, as Toll, Poll, Rol, 
controll, &c, but thoſe” were Originally written with (ou), and 
yet retain the long Sound of the double Vowel. (14) as old, 
Scold, hold, &c. before (It) and (It) as Bolt, bolt, Colt, Uphol- 
ſterer, &c. 


Before (rd), (rge), as Cord and Forge, 

Ford, Sword aud gord, and likewiſe George © gorge. 
Before (rm), (rn), (rt), as Storm, 

Forlorn, exhort, and others may inform. 


But ſofter and more obſcure in Fort, Comfort, Effort, which 
has two ways of Pronunciation, the laſt Syllable being long, 
and the firſt ſhort ſuome Times, and at other Times the con- 
trary, tho? the firſt way is the moſt juſt and true Quantity, 
Purport, Tranſport, &C. 


Before (ſt) and (ught); as Poſt, 

(But with a ſharper Tone-in Froft, loft, Coſt) 
Nought,hought, Thought, and after it when we view, 
The Syllable cloſe up with double (u), C 
As we in blow, ſhow and know find true. 


Tf it be long by the Syllables ending with (w), it will be no 
leſs by adding (e) ſilent, whoſe Quality is to lengthen the fore- 
going Vowel, and which ought to be added in Bowe, blowe, 
Crowe, glowe, &c. to diſtinguiſh them from Words which have 
the Sound of the proper double Vowel (ow); as Hom, nom, 
Cow, &c. f 


In Words of many S lab les (O) i be R 
_ Obſcure in Sound, when plac'd before a (P). 


As for Example, in Biſhop, B:ſhoprick ; but in Words of one 
Syllable it ſounds open, as in ſtop, bop, flop, &c. It is like- 
wiſe very obſcure before (=) at the end ofa Word, as in Hat- 
ton, Hutton, Button, Parſon, Capon, Falcon, &c. But theſe are 
rather ſilent (o)'s than obſcure («)'s, 2 lecond Syllable being 

| ſo 


3 f 
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ſo much ſuppreſs'd, that it ſeems no more than the ſecond in 
Heaven, even, &c. Which Uſe has now made but one. 


hen ſingle (I) or (m), or (r) purſue | 

(O), when its plac'd *twixt (r) and double (u) 
hen follow'd by (va) and ſilent (e) we prove, 

(O) then ſounds (u), except in Rove, Grove, ſtrove. 


This is plain from theſe Examples: Colour, Columbine, Co- 
Jony, &c. Comfort, come, Kingdom, Beſom, Fathom, random, &c. 
but commonly, &c. is excepted, World, Work, Worſhip, &c. 
before (th), as Brother, Mother, ſmother, &c, except Proth 
Cloth, Froth, Troth, Wroth ; but moſt of theſe have been, and 
are ſtill frequently written with (o). (0) after (,in Apron, 
Citron, inviron, Iron, Safſron, is obſcure like (u), and in Rome 
(the City) *tis pronounc'd like (oo) in Room. 


The Sound of (o) in th* end you ſtill muſt know | 
Is ne'r expreſsd thus nakedly by (o), + 
Except in do, unto, go, lo, ſo, and no, 


(0) never ends an Engliſh Word, except before excepted, 
and undo, whoſo, (an antiquated Word) to, too, two, who, wo, 
no, (for more is a Word quite out of uſe) the Sound of (o) be- 
ing there expreſs'd by (ow), except in Foe, Tye, Doe, Roe. 


[13] Of the Vowel (U). 


Two Sounds in (u) we certainly ſhall find 
Rub's of the ſhorter, Mule the longer kind. 


The long Sound is what it bears in the fingle Vowel, the 
hort is more obſcure and Lingual. The ſhort Sounds are 
Dub, rub, rut, Gun, Drum, burſt, muſt, Ruſt, 


Long, when in Words of many Syllables 
It ends a Syllable, as in Durables. 


This Vowel, when it ends a Syllable in Words of many Syl- 
lables, is long; as in Curious, Union, Importunity, Furious, Pu- 
rity, Security, &c. But this long Quality of () in this place 
ſeems to come from (e) final, underſtood, tho? left out to avoid 
the claſhing of two Vowels, for it might be Dureable, Impunei- 

1, &c. tho? a following Vowel of any kind will, after a fingls 
© Conſonant, naturally lengthen the foregoing ; except when 
the Sound of the following Conſonant is doubled, as in Bury, 
buryed, 


i [13] The (u) long is pronounc'd like the French (u), ſmall or ſlender. 


XS 


MANN OS fo : 
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jed, 


| New, Sinew, Tew, &c. and accrue, Ague, Avenue, &c. 
the Sound of («) in the beginning and middle of Words, in 
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buryed, Study, &c. where the (u) is ſhorten'd and falls into the 
Sound of (o) ſhort or obſcure, $I 


No Engliſh Word in (u) can fairly end, 

If Sound expreſsd by (ew) or (ue) we find. 

Except you, thou and lieu, and this one Word adiev. 
Few IVords begin with, or ith* middle have (eu). 


Inftead of (u) in the end, we put (ew), or (ue), as Nephew, 
Nor is 


many Words, except ſuch as are deriv'd from the Greek ; as 
Eucharif, Eunuch, Euphrates, Eulogy, Eutychus, Euphony, Deuce, 
Deuteronomy, Europe, Euroclydon, Euſebius, Euſtace, Euterpe, Euty- 


R * 
' R unn. | ? ' 


Where c er the (u) is long beſides, tis found 
That its own Character denotes its Sound. 
Ar, ir, or, with ure, and er, 

T”expreſs the Sound of (u) we oft prefer, 
When at the end of Words, that do conſiſt 
Of many Syllables, they are plac't. | 


The Sound of (u) in all other places, but what are mention'd 
where it is long, is expreſs'd by the Vowel it ſelf; but when 
it iS obſcure and ſhort in the end of Words of many Syllables, 
(and ſome of one) it is ſometimes ex preſs'd by (ar), by the Cor- 
ruptneſs of our Pronunciation; as in Altar, angular, calen= 
dar, jocular, medlar, pedlar, pillar, ſolar, &c. or by (ir), as Birch, 
dirt, ſhirt, fir, ſirname ; to ſpirt, or ſquirt Water, ſtir, third, 
thirty, the Words deriv'd from it, Sc. or by (or), as in An- 
ceſtors, actors, alminiſtrator, ambaſſador, anchor, aſſeſor, correctot, 
councellor, oppreſſor, &c. or by (ure), as in Adventure, archi- 
tecture, oonjeſture, conjure, creature, feature, figure, fracture, fur- 
niture, geſture, impoſture, incloſure, indenture, injure, jointure, 
juncture, lecture, leiſure, manufacture, mixture, nature, nurture, 
overture, paſture, peradventure, picture, pleaſure, poſture, preſſure, 
rapture,rupture,ſcripture,ſculpture,ſtature, ſtructure, ſi Lare ai ate 
tenure, tincture, torture, treaſure, venture, veſture, verdure. 

Theſe we have inſerted becauſe the (4) is ſhort and ob- 
ſcure, tho? it have (e) final at the end, and ſerves therefore 
for an Exception to that Rule, as well as an Example of this. 

Or by (er), as Adder, Adulterer, Auger a Tool, Ballifters, | 
Banner, Fodder, Creſier, Crupper, Daughter, ſlaughter,&c, [14] _, 


CHAP, 


20 
[14] We ſhall here, at the end of 
the Vowels, ſay a few Words of their 
Formation, which well ſtudy'd, will 
(as we have obſerv'd)be a great Help 
to the Art of Spelling. To proceed 
therefore according to the Diviſion 
made ĩn our Notes on Number [6]. 
The Gutturals, or Threat-Letters, 
or Vowels, are form'd in the top or 
upper part of the Throat, or the 
lower part of the Palate Or Tongue, 
by a moderate Compreſhon ot the 
Breath, When the Breath goes out 
with a full guſt, or larger opening of 
tae Mouth, the German (a), or the 
open (o) is form'd. But the French, 
and other Nations, as well as the 
German, moſt commonly pronounce 
their (a) in that manner: The En- 
{iſh expreſs that Sound, when it is 
Torn, by ſhort (o); but when it is 
long, by (au) or (aw), but ſeldom by 
fa). For in the Words fall, Foll), Call, 
Collar, Laws, Loſs, Cauſe, Cott, and 
odd, ſawd, ſod; and in many other 
Words like theſe, there 13 the ſame 
Jound of the Vowels in both Sylla- 
bles, only in the firſt it is long, and 
in the laſt ſhort, And this perhaps 
might bring our former Diviſion of 
Sounds into doubt, ſince that ſuppo- 
ſes the Difference to ariſe from their 
Length or Brevity ; whereas here 
we make the Sounds the fame, But 
this muſt be here underftood ot the 
Formation of the Sounds; that is, 
the ſhort and the long Sounds are | 
produc'd in the ſame Seats or Places 
of Formation; but in the former 
Rule the Hearing only is the Judge 
of the Sounds, as they are emitted, 
not as to the Place of their Forma- 
tion, 


In this fame Place, but with a | 


more moderate Opening of the 
Mouth, is form'd the French (e) Fe- 
minine, with an obſcure Sound : 
Nor is there any Difference in the 
Formation ot this Letter, from the 
Formation of the *foregoing open 
(a), but that the Mouth or Lips are 
more contracted in this, than in the 
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know, except when the ſhort (e) 
immediately precedes the Letter (r), 
as liberal, Virtue, Liberty, &c. 
The ſame Place is the Seat of the 
Formation of (9) and (a) obſcure, 
bur {till with a leſs opening of the 
Mouth; and it differs from the 
French (e) Feminine only in this, 
that the Mouth being leſs open'd, 
the Lips come nearer together, This 
ſame Sound the French have in the 
laſt Syllable of the Words ſerviteur, 
ſeerificateur, &c. The Engliſh ex- 
preſs this Sound by ſhort (u), as in 
turn, burn, dull, cut, &c. and ſome- 
times by a Negligence of Pronuncia- 
tion, they expreſs the ſame Sound 
by (o) and (ou), as in come, ſome, 
done, company, country, couple, 
cover, love, &c. and ſome others, 
which they ought more juſtly to 
give auother Sound to. The Welth 
generally expreſs this Sound by (). 
only that Letter at the end of Words 
with them ſounds (i). 
The Palatine Vowels are form'd 
in the Palate, that is, by a moderate 
Compreſſion of the Breath betwixt 


rhe middle of the Palate and the 


Tongue ; that is, when the hollow 
of the Palate 1s made leſs by the 
raiſing of the middle of the Tongue, 
than in the Pronunciation of the 
Throat, or Gutrural Sounds, Theſe 


Sounds are of three ſorts, according 


to the leſſening or enlarging of the 
ſaid Hollow; Which difference may 
be produc'd two ſeveral Ways, either 
by contracting the Mouth or Lips, 
the Tongue remaining in the ſame 
poſition; or by elevating the mid- 
dle of the Tongue higher to the 
fore- parts of the Palate, the Lips or 
Mouth remaining in the ſame ſtate. 
This is done either way, and it is 
the ſame thing if it were done both 
ways. 

The Engliſh ſlender (a) is form'd 
by a greater Opening of the Mouth; 
as in Bat, bate, Sam, ſame, dam, 
Dame, Bar, bare, ban, bane, &c. 
This Sound differs from the fat or 


former, This is a Sound, that the 
Engliſh ſcarce any where allow, or 


open (4) of the Germans, by raiſing 
the middle of the Tongue, as the 
Engliſh 


p 
1 
7 
7 
1 
P 
te 
Aa 
Aa 
v 


by (ea), and ſometimes by (ez) ; as 
W 
ſer, Scat, 


| Which are written with (ca) would 


der is for m'd, which is a Sound very 


| preſs'd by the Engliſh by (i) ſhort; 
dut when it is long, it is generally 


| (ze), and ſometimes by (ea), w 
d, ſtall, 


Eng li ſh do, and ſo compreſſing the 
Breath in the Palate; but the Ger- 
mans, on the contrary, depreſs their 
Tongue, and ſo depreſs the Breath 
into the Throat, The French ex- 
preſs this Sound when (e) goes be- 
fore (m) or (a) in the ſame Syllable, 
as entende ment, &c. The Welſh 


and the Italian pronounce their (a) 


with this Sound. 

In this ſame Seat the French form 
their (e) Maſculine, by a leſs, or the 
middle opening of the Mouth, with 
an acute Souud, as the Ttalzans, 
Engliſh, Spaniards, and others, pro- 
nonnce this Letter; for it is a mid- 
dle Sound betwixt the *foregoing 
Vowel, and that which follows: 
But the Two expreſs this Sound 
not only by (e), bur when ir is long, 


e, theſe, fell, Seal, tell, Teal, fleal, 
, Beaſt, red, read, re- 
cezve, decetve, &c. But thoſe Words 


really be more rightly pronounc'd, 
if to the Sound of (e) long, the Sound 
of the Englith (a) juſtly pronounc'd, 
were added; as in all probability 
they were of old pronounc'd, and as 
they are ſtill in the Northern Parts, 
And thus thoſe written with (cz) 
wou'd be more juſtly ſpoken, if the 
Sound of each Letter were mix'd in 
the Pronunciation, 

In the ſame place, but yet with a 
lefler opening of the Mouth, (z) ſlen- 


familiar with the French, Italians, 


Spanzards, and moſt other Nations. 


This Sound, when it is ſhort, is ex- 


written with (ee), not ſeldom with 


ſce't, fit, feet, fill, feel, nel 

ſteel, all, ba , fin, — | ge; dear, 
bear, &c. Some of thoſe Words 
which with this Sound are written 
with (ca), are often and more juſtly 
expreſs'd by (ee), and others ſpelt 
with (e) Maſculine, adding to it the 
Sound of (a) ſleuder, very ſwiftly 
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pronounc'd. The Welſh expreſs this l 


21 
Sound not only by (i), and in tho laſt 
Syllable by (), but alſo by (u), which 
Letter they always pronounce in 
that manner, and ſound the Diph- 
thongs or double Vowels au, en, like 
ai and ei. | 

The Labial, or Lip-Vowels, are 
form'd in the Lips, being put into 4 
round form, the Breath being there 
moderately compreſs*'d, There are 
three Sorts or Claſſes of theſe,as well 
as of the former. | 

The round (o) is form'd by the 
larger Aperture or Opening of the 
Lips, which Sound moſt People give 
the Greek ; the French with the 
ſame pronounce their (av), and the 
Engliſh almoſt always pronounce 
their long (o) and alſo (oa), the (a) 
as it were quite vaniſhing in the ut- 
terance ; of which the ſame may be 
ſaid as was before on (ea), as one, 
none, whole, Hole, Coal, Boat, thoſe, 
choſe, &c. The ſhort (0) is expreſs'd 
by the open one, as I have ſaid be- 
fore, but more rarely by the round 
one, 

The German fat (a) is form'd in 
the Lips, by a more moderate or 
middle degree of opening em. The 
ſame Sound is us'd by the Italzans, 
Spaniards, and not a few others, 
The French expreſs this Sound by 
ou, the Welſh by w; the Engliſh ge- 
nerally by oo, more rarely by u or 


on, as Foot, ſhoot, full, Fool, Pool, 


good, ſteod, Wood, Mocd, Source, 
could, would, ſhould, &c, But do, 
move, and the like, are better ex- 
preſs'd by round (6) than ſat cu). 
Slender (u), ſo much in uſe with 
both French and Engliſh, is form d 
in the ſame place, but with a leſfer 


opening of the Lips. This Sound is 


every-Where expreſs'd by the En- 
gliſb with their long (u), ſomerimes 
by (e) and (ew), which yet are bet 
ter pronounc'd by retaining the 


Sound of the (e) Maſculine, as Muſe, 

Tune, Lute, dure, mute, mew, brew, 

knew, &c. Foreigners wou'd obtain 

the Pronunciation of this Letter, if 

they wou'd endeavour to pronounce 

che Diphthong (iu), by putting rhe 
e 


nder 
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(), as the Spaniard in Ciudade, a 
City ; bur this is not abſolutely the 
ſame Sound, tho' it comes very near 
it; for (zu) is a compound Sound, 
but the French and Engliſh (u) is a 
fimple. The Welſh generally expreſs 
this Sound by i, yw, uw, as in diu, 
Colour; I y, a Rudder; Duw, God. 

We allow theſe nine Sounds to be 
Vowels, that is, diſt nt, unmixt 
Sounds, nor do we know any more ; 
for the Engliſh broad ( z ) does not 
feem to be a funple Sound, yet we do 
not deny, but that there may now be 
in ſome Part of the World, or Poſte. 
rity may diſcover more vocal Sounds 
in theſe Seats of Voice, than thoſe 
Nine which we have mention'd, and 
ſo 't is poſſible there may be ſome in- 
termediate Sounds, ſuch as perhaps 
is the French (e) Neuter, betwixt the 
Palatine Vowel («) flender and (e) 
Maſculine; for the Aperture or 
Opening of the Mouth is like the 
continu'd Quantity, diviſible in infi- 
nitum : For as inthe numbring the 


Winds, firſt there were four Names, 
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ſlender (i) before the Letter (u) or | 


then twelve, and at laſt thirty-two 3 
thus whereas the cArabians,and per- 
haps the ancient Hebrews, had only 
three Vowels, or one in each Seat, 
now in our Times we plainly diſco- 
ver at leaſt three in every Seat; per- 
haps our Poſterity may interpoſe 
ſome betwixt each of theſe. _ 

But all theſe Vowels are capable 
of being made long or ſhort, whence 
ariſes the difference of Quantity in 
long and ſhort SyNables, tho? ſors 
of 'em are very rarely long, as ob- 
ſcure (u) and (e) Feminine: Others 
are more rarely ſhort, as round (o) 
and lender (u), at leaſt in our 
Tongue. But ſome of the Conſonants 
are capable of contraction, and being 
lengrhned, (eſpecially ſuch as make 
the neareſt approaches to the nature 
of Vowels) except p, t, ł, or hard c, 
which are abſolute Mutes, nor have 
any manner of proper Sound, but 
only modihe the Sound either of the 
preceding or ſucceeding Vowel. 

Here we think it proper to bring 
all theſe Vuwels into one View, 
rang' d in their proper Claſſes. 


1 Opening. 
{ 887 5 — 
; 3 Greater. Middle. Leſs. 
4 * ? 1 —ů—ůů—ů 
Guttural ur Throat | . | | 
+ 3 o Open | e Feminine l o obſcure 
* * 2 1 
2 Palatine or Palate > > ? — —— ( 
| — — > a ſlender | © Maſculine 7 ſlender 
; 00 
1 CRE o round | fat {lender 
: f ; 1 — — 


[L. Theſe 


e 


heſe 


* 
9 
; * 
* 
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CHAP. III. 


o DOUBLE VOWELS, proper and improper. (i 5. 


£ 
K 


When of two Vowels the compounded Sound 
Fully in one Syllable is found 

Of both partaking, yet diſtin from all, 
Thy we a Double Vowel ni do call. 


Hat we call Double Vowels, is, when the Sound of two 
Vowels is mixt perfectly in one Syllable, and indeed, 


makes a diſtin Sound from either and all the other Vowels, 
and would merit peculiar Characters, if we were to form an 
Alphabet, and not follow that, which is already in Uſe; by 
which we expreſs theſe diſtindt Sounds by the two Vowels, 
' whoſe Sound compoſes them; (az) in fair, (au) in laud or ap- 
| 1 in bleed, ſeed, &c. (oi) in void, (00) in food, and (ou) 

in houſe. 


*Ts then improperly ſo call'd, we own, 


Tho' of the Proper it before be one. 


But if the Sound of one is beard alone, | 7 


When two Vowels come together in one Syllable, and pro- 
duce no other Sound, but what one of the two gives alone, 
then is that not properly, but improperly call'd a Double he- 
we !; as (ea) is every where pronounc'd (e) long, the Sound of 
the (a) not mingling at all with it, is entirely ſuppreſt; as in 
meat, pleaſure, treaſure, &c. (ze) ſounded like (ee) in ſeen, as 
in fiend z and (ez) ſounds only (e) long, as in receive, and (ey) 
in key, or like (ai), and ſo make no proper Double Vowel, (Eau), 
(eu), (ew), found only (u) long, as in beauty, eunuch, few. | 

Hence it follows, that a true and proper Double Vowel muſt 
conſiſt of two diſtin Vowels in one Syllable, yet making but 
one Sound compounded of thoſe two Letters, and different 
from the other ſingle Vowels ; they muſt be in one Syllable, be- 
cauſe two Vowels often come together, but make two diſtin& 
Syllables, as in aereal, annual, aguiſh, aloes, &c. 


f 


[15] The Peg, Yowels ure | in (or lending) ch Sound of Te 
commonly call'd D:phthongs "7 


compounded Sounds, as lharing 


Vowels in One. 


[66] (ee) 
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Of the proper Double Vowel (ai), or (ay). 


Six proper Double Vowels we allow, 2 
Ai, au, and ee, and oi, and oo, and ou, £ 
At th* end of Words write ay, aw, oy, and ow. 
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The proper Double Vowels are therefore only. theſe men- | 


tion'd in the Rule. Firft (az), or (ay); for (az) ends no Engliſh 

Word, according to the former general Rule, that (z) ends no 
Word in our Tongue, and (ay) begins none, except a Word 
of one Syllable; as ay in Ay me! an Exclamation. This 
Double Vowel is therefore written (az) in the beginning and 
middle of Words, but (ay) at the end. 

In the beginning, as Air, aim, ail, aid, but eight in number, 
and thoſe Words that are deriv'd from it, have the Sound of 
(ai), but are ſpelt (ez): In the middle of Words, as brain, 
frail, affair, repair, but ſome few are ſpelt here likewiſe by (ei) 
for (ai), as conceipt, receipt, deceipt, berr, reign, vein, weight, &c. 
(ay) is put at the end, as dray, clay, fray, play, day; and of all 
other Words that ſound (az), except convey, grey, (colour and 
badger) greyhound ; obey, prey, purvey, ſurvey, they, trey or trey- 

nt, Whey. | 

.- Tho? 3 the Letters of this Double Vowel (ai) deviate 
from their proper Sound, into that of (i), or (e) ſhort, yet is 
the Spelling preſerv'd in (az), as again, Villain, Fountain, 
Wainſcot, Vc. | 

The finical Pronunciation in ſome Part of this Town of 
London has almoſt confounded the Sound of (az) and (a), the 
Maſter and Scholar muſt therefore take a peculiar Care to 
avoid this Error, by remembving that (a) ends no Engliſh 
Word, unleſs before excepted ; and however you pronounce, 
write always day, not da; and ſo of the reſt, . | 

When (a) and (i) come together in proper Names, eſpe- 

cially thoſe of Scripture, as Ja- ir, Mo- ſa- ic, Re-pha-im, &c. 

they are parted, and make two Syllables. 12 


. f the Double Vowel (au) or (aw). 7 

The Double Vowel (au) is expreſs'd at the beginning and 
middle of Words by (au), at the end by (aw), except in aw, 
awful, awl, atokerd or awkward, &c. where (aw) begins the 
Words; and Bawble, bawl, brawl, crawl, dawn, dawning, 4 
Flawn, a ſort of Cuftard ; Hawk,and Words or Names deriv'd 
from it; #awſer, Lawn, Prawn, Spawl, Spawn, ſprawl, Straw- 
berry, tawney, tho* in the middle are writ with (aw), all other 
Words are in the middle as well as beginning (au), except 
| ſuch 


F I © YO WII 
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ſach as by the Appoſition of (H) to (a) ſound (au); as Ball, 
Call, Hall, &c. Tho? the Sound of this double Vowel be the 
ſame with (a) in all, ſmall, &c. yet *tis different from the 
common and more general Sound of that Letter. 

Au begins a Word, as Audience, Authority, auſtere, aug- 
ment, &c. Au is us'd in the middle of Words, ds aſſault, be- 
| cauſe, Cauldron, Cauſe, Cauſey, daunt, debauch, fraud, gaudy, 
| jaunt, vaunt, Jaundice, Laurel, Maud, Maudlin, pauſe, Sauce, 
an, Ee. 

But aw muſt always conclude a Word, becauſe our Lan- 
guage abhors a bare naked wat the end of a Word; as Claw, 
Paw, raw, ſaw, Law, &c. 

Theſe two Letters are often parted in Proper Names, and 
make two Syllables; as in Archela-us, Hermola-us, &c. yet in 
Paul, Saul, &c. it remains a double Vowel, | 


Of the Double Vowel (ee). [16] 


The (ee) that was excluded heretofore 
From Proper Double Vowels, we reſtores 


Tho? (ee) has heen excluded by an ingenious Gentleman, 
from the number of Proper Double Vowels, becauſe (ee) 
ſounds like (i) in Magazine, Shire, and Machine, yet the 
ſame Reaſon holding againſt (au) much ſtronger, becauſe it 
ſounds the ſame as (a) in all, call, fall, &c. we have thought it 
but juſt to reſtore (ee) to its Right, tince it is a very diſtinct 
Sound from both the long and ſhort Sound of (e), which are 
native: That in Shire, &c. is horrow'd from this Double 
Vowel, as that of all, call, ſhall, &c. is from (au); theſe in (a) 
being much more numerous, than thoſe in (i). 

The ſingle (e) in Words of one Syllable moſtly ſounds (ze), 
as aue, be, fre we, ye, be, here, &C, | 


of the Double Vowel (ol) or (oy). 


The proper Double Vowel (o) at the beginning, is writ- 
ten by (oi); as Oiſter, Oil, &c. It is in the ſame manner ex- 
preſs'd in the middle; as Poiſe, noiſe, Voice, rejoice, &c. This 
Double Vowel, in many Words, has the Sound of (7) long; 
as in point, angint, Joint, &c. (0y) is written at the end of 
all Words; as Boy, coy, Foy, deſtroy, employ, &c. f 

| 0 


[16] (ze) or ze, is ſounded like | to fin, vin, as we ſhould do to feen, 
the Frenc long 2, (that is, lender z) | veer ; or perhaps ien, vicn, as we 
bor the French give the ſame Sound \ do in Fend. | 


D [17] 0 
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Of the proper Double Vowel (00), 


Two Vowels of a ſort no Word begin; 
So (oo), in th* middle only, is let in. 


T17] As no Engliſh Word begins with two of the ſame 
Letters, except Aaron, Aaronite, ſo cannot (oo) be put at 
the beginning of a Word, nor at the end, but of too in too 
nuch, and when it ſignifies alſo'; and in Cuckoo, as ſpelt by 


ſome. The Uſe therefore of (90) is chiefly, if not only, in 


the middle of Words; as in Loom, aloof, boon, Reproof, Broom, 
Room, Food, Fool, Tool, cool, Gooſe, and where the true and 
Proper Sound of this Vowel is expreſs'd, as it is in many 
other Words. This Double Vowel ſounds (u) in theſe 
Words; they were anciently written with a («) or (o, in 
which the (u) only was ſounded, 
But it ſounds like ſhort (½ in Flood and Blood, and like 

(o) long in Door, Floor, Moor, &c. 

As other Letters the Office do of oo, 

So that of others by 00's performed too. 


And as the Figures of this double Vowel often expreſs 
the Sounds of other Letters, ſo by the ſame original Error 
of Pronunciation other Letters expreſs the Sound proper 
te this double Vowel; as (ou) in could, ſhould, would, &c. 
and ſingle (o) in Wolf, Wolyes, Rome, Tomb, Womb, approve, 
belbove, move, reprove, &c. | 


Of-the-proper Double Vowel (ou) or (ow). 


Then (ou) retains its juſt compounded Sound, 
A proper Double Vowel 7t is found: 

But when the Sound of either is ſuppreſt, 

It ſinks t improper, as do all the reſt, 


This proper Double Vowel (on) or (ow) has two Sounds, 
sone proper to it as a Double Vowel, or as compos'd of both 
(o) and (4); as in Houſe, Mouſe, Louſe, Owl, Fowl, Town ; 10 
Bow, Fowl, Bough, our, out, &c. and another, which is impro- 
Per to its nature, the Sound of the (u) being entirely ſunk, 
as in Soul, Snow, know, &c. Thus, in Words ending in (om) 
obſcure, (o) only is ſounded ; as in frallow, ſorrow, Arrow, 


Bil- 


Fr7] vo is ſounded like the fat à French ; as in the Words good, 
ei the Cermaus, and the du of che | oed, Root, Foot, Looſe, &c. 


[18] Al 
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Billow; where the (w) ſeems only put for Ornament-ſake, 
meerly to cover the nakedneſs of ſingle (o). 
moſt Words of more than one Syllable. (0s) is alſo ſounded 
like (u) ſhort in couple, Trouble, ſcourge, &c. in which the 
Sound of the (o) is entirely ſunk, and leaves it no longer a 
proper Double Vowel. Thus in yon, your, and Touth, the (u 
is ſounded long. 

In could, would, ſhould, and a few others, it ſounds (oo). 
But in the modern way of ſpelling and ſounding, the (1) is 
loft out, and cou'd, wou'd, ſhou'd, found cood, wood, ſhood, &c. 


(Ou) the Beginning, and the Middle takes; 
And ſtill the End of Words for (ow) forſakes. 


(04) begins a Word, as Ounce, our, out, and its Compounds; 
Oufel, except Owl: And in the middle of moſt Words; as, 
Four, Flour, Mountain, Fountain, bounce, flounce, &c. except 


Crown, Clown, Down, drown, frown, Gown, Town, Bower, 
Dowager, Dower, Dowry, bowſe, dowſe, ſomſe, Fowl, Howlet, 
Towel, Towel, Tromel, Vowel, blowſe, drow(y, Carrowſe, Cowar- 
dice, Endowment, lowre, Power, Tower, Howard, Allowance, 
Advowſon, Bowl, rowel, rowing, Shower, &c. 

This Sound is always at the end of a Word expreſS'd by 
(ow), as now, bow, enow, &c. In ſhort, this is a general 
Rule, That whenever a proper Double Vowel loſes its na- 
tive Sound, and varies to any other {imple Sound, it ceaſes 
to be a proper, and becomes an improper Double Vowel, as 
having only the ſimple and uncompounded Sound of ſome- 
one ſingle Vowel. There is but one Exception to this Rule, 
and that is,when it wanders to the Sound of another Donhie 
Vowel, which is only done by (ou), when it ſounds (oo) in 
could, would, ſbould, &c, [18] f 

0 


This holds in' 


[18] All other Sounds, beſides 
thoſe enumerated in the foregoing 
Diſcourſe of ſimple Sounds, are plain- 
ly compounded, tho' ſome of them 
are commonly thought to be ſimple. 

The Diphthongs, or double Vo- 
wels az, ei, oi, au, eu, ou, Or ay, c), 
oy, a, ew, ow, When they are truly 
pronounc'd, are compounded of the 
r or pre poſitive Vowels, and 
the Conſonants y and w, which yet 
are commonly taken for ſubſequent 


— 


Vowels : For in «z, au or ay, ao, the 


(a) lender is ſer firſt ; in ez, or ey, 


the (e) Feminine; in ex, or ew, the 
(e) Maſculine z in oz, oz, Or oy, ow , 
the open (o) is ſometimes ſet hit, as 
in the Engliſh Words Boy, Ioy, Soul, 
Bowl, a Cup; ſometimes obſcure (6), 
as in the Englzſh Words boi, toll, 
Oil, Bowl, Fowl, &c. We grant by 
the Pronunciation of ſome Men, open 
(o) is us'd in theſe Words. 
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Of the Improper Double Vowels. [19] 
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T' improper Double Vowels we declare 
Nine, as (aa), (ca), (eo), and (eu) are 


— 


(le), (oa), (oe), (ue), and (ui): 
But all their ſeveral Sounds here let us try, 


The JunQure of theſe ſeveral Yowels can never he properly 


calPd Double Vowels, ſince they every one produce but the 
Sound of one Letter; (tial) is always ſounded (hal), as in 
impartial, credential, &c. where the (ti) is turn'd into (ſh), or 
the two YVowels are divided after (/t) or any other Conſonant 


but (r) and (e), and ſo make two Syllables, as beſtzal. 


Thus 


(z0) following (:) and before (x), ſounds ( ſhun), as Conſtitution, 


Diſcretion, &c. 


® But, whereas ſome will needs 
have ir, thar the Conſonants (y) and 
(w) do not at all differ from (i) and 
(u), or (as we write them) (ee) and 
(ond, very ſwiftly pronounc'd ; it 
may eaſily be found to be a manitett 
Error, if we nicely attend the For- 
mation of the Words yee and woo, 
eſpecially if we often repeat them; 
for he will obſerve, that he cannot 
paſs irom the Sound of the Conſo- 
nant, to the Sound of the following 
Vowel, without a manifeſt Motion 


of the Organs, and by that means ot 


new Poſition, which does not hap- 
en in the repeating of the Sounds 
Fee) and (oo). 

We are ſenſible, that theſe which 
we call Diphthongs, or double Vo- 
wels, in different Tongues, have dit- 
ferent Sounds, of Which we have no 
Buſineſs now to treat; yet theſe 
may all be found and diſcover'd a- 
mong thoſe Sounds, Which we have 


„* m———— 


(z0) retains the ſame Sound, when it follows 
ſingle or double (0, as in Alliſion, Aſperſion, Compulſion, 1 4 


ion, 


di ſcours'd of; and may be ſo reſerr'd 
to their proper Places. The long (i) 
of the Engliſh is plainly compound- 
ed of the Feminine (c) and (Y), or 
(i), and has the ſame Sound entirely 
with the Greek (ei). 

The Latin æ, &, the Engliſh ea, 
oa, ce, oo, and ſometimes ez, ze, or, 
au, (the like being to be found a- 
mong other Nations) altho' they are 
Written with two Characters, are 
yet (at leaſt as we pronounce them 
now) but ſimple Sounds. 

[19] They are juitly call'd im- 
proper, becauſe they are moſt un- 
compounded in Sound, tho' written 
with two Vowels. Tis probable 
when this Spelling prevail'd, each 
Letter had a ſhare in the Sound, hut 
Negligence and Corruption of Pro- 
nunc iation has wholly ſilenc'd one. 
This 15 remarkable, that in moſt of 
them the firſt Vowel prevails, and 
gives the Sound, 


— ——— —„-„ ow ——— Or yr — 


* This is Dr, Wallis's Obſervation, which we do not think concluſive 


for what he b7ings #t, becauſe in the Inſtance he gives, the (y) and the 


627 are plac'd before the Vomels, and then they are con ſenants confeſs'd ; 
ut when they come after Vowels, they have the very ſame Effett vn the 


Organs, as (i) and (u) have : For no 


dy "contends that they are never 


Conſonants, or that when Conſonauts, they are form'd in the ſame man- 


ner, as when Vowels, 


[20] As 
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ſion, Verſion, &c. Admiſſion, Compaſſion, Expreſſion, &c. But 
when (20) follows (), they are parted into two Syllables, as in 
Queſtion, Combuſtion; and the ſame is to be obſerv'd after 
any other Conſonant. (Ua) are always ſeparated, except at- 
ter (g) in (gua), and (3) in qua; as Language, Lingual, &c. 
Qualify, Quality, &c. except likewiſe when it follows (/), and 
then it ſounds ( ſua), as in perſuade, diſſuade, and their De- 
or al perſuaſive, diſſuaſrue, &c. and ſuavity, an obſolete 
Word. 

Next (wo) muſt always be parted, except after (3), which 
can't be founded without (%, as in quick, Quality, Cualm, 
quote, &c. 8 

The improper Double Vowels are counted Nine in num— 
ber, as (aa), (ea), (eo), (eu), (ie), (ca), (oe), (ue), and 


(). | 
(Aa) ſounds (a), but it is ſeldom found; 
(Ea) four ſeveral ways declares its Sound; 
(E) long, (a) ſhort, (e) ſbort, and double (ee), 
As in (wear, Heart, Head, and in Fear you ſee» 


(Aa) is ſeldom in any Word but Proper Names, and there 
only ſounds (a), and is generally divided. 

(Ea) is ſounded four ſeveral ways, 18, like (a) long, as 
bear, ſwear, tear, wear; 2), like (a) ſhort, as hearken, Heart, 
and Words deriv*d from it, as hearty, heartleſs, &c. alſo its 
Compounds, as Heart-burning, Hearts-eaſe, faint-hearted,&c. 
3ly, (e) ſhort, as already, ready, Beard, Breaſt, Head, &c. 
4ly, It ſometimes ſounds (ee), or (e) long; as in appear, Ar- 
rear, Fear, near, &c. Bead, conceal, Deal, Veal, glean, clean, &c. 
And generally the long Sound of (e) is writ (ea), as Feaſt, 
Beaſt, &c. and the ſhort Sound of (e), as beſt, Gueſt, &c. 


(Eo) (e) ſbort, and double (e) we find, 
As well as (eu), io ſound long (u)'s inclin'd. 


(Eo) ſounds (e) ſhort in Feoffee, Jeopardy, Leopard, Noman, 
(e) long in People, Feodary, and (o) ſhort in George. 


(Eu), or (ew), ſound (u) long; as Deuce, Deuteronomy, 
Pleurifie, &c. 


(le) ſounds (Y) in ending Words, and (e) 
Short, and long, or double (e) "twill be. 
(Je) is ſounded (e) long in Cieling, Caſhier, Field, Fiend, 
Frontier, &c. but (e) ſhort in pzerce, fierce, &c. It is us'd like- 
wie for (at the end of Words. 


D 3 (Ei) 


—— 
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(Ei) ſounds (ati) a long in feign and eight. 
It ſounds (e) long in perceive, Deceit. 


(Ei) ſounds like (ai), or (a) long, in Reign, feign, eight, 
weighty, Kc. It ſounds (e) long in decezve, percezve, Deceit. 
This Rule is general, That the Letter which gives or pre- 


per Double Vowels, 


The (a) to (o) in (oa) we apply, 
Ib make (o) long, and ſilent (e) ſupply. 


In (oa) the (a) ſeems added only to make the (o) ſound 
long, ſupplying the (e) ſilent, it giving the ſame Sound; as 
in Cloak and Cloke, approach, broach, Coaſt, doat, float, Goat, 
hoary, Load, Moat, Oak, poach, roam, Soal, a Fiſh, Toad, 
Woad : (oa) has a peculiar broad Sound in broad, abroad, 
Groat; and that of (az) in Goal. 


The (o) and (e) alternately prevails; 
In (oe) when this ſounds, then that ſtill fails 


In (oe) ſometimes the (e) prevails, and the (o) is ſilent; a 
in OEconomy, OEdipus, O Ecumenical, OEconomical; but in 
Croe (of Iron) Doe, Foe, Sloe, Toe, Woe, the (e) is ſilent, 
and the (0) produc'd ; theſe latter being Words of Engliſh 
Origin, as well as Uſe, the former of the Greek, Shoe, and 
Moe, to make Love, ſome write with (co), leaving (o) bare, 
contrary to the Genius of the Engliſh Language; whereas 
the Diſtinction wou'd be preſerv'd, and the Sound juſtly ex- 
prels'd, by adding (e) to the (oo). 

(Ue) one Syllable we ſeldom ſound; 
(U) after (g) to harden (g) is bound. 


Few Words have (ue) ſounded as one Syllable, as Guelder- 
Tand, Guerkins; gueſt for gueſs, is wrong ſpelt, tho? too much 
us'd of late by the Ignorance'or Negligence of Authors, or 
Printers; for its true Spelling is gheſs: in all which the (u) 
is only added to harden the Sound of the (g), the (e) only 
beiag ſounded; tho* (gue) in Guerdgn ſounds ( gue), as do 
the Terminations, or Endings of ſeveral Words, as Apologue, 
Catalogue, collegue, collogue, Decalogue, Dialogue, Epilogue, Fa- 
3:gue, Inirigue, League, Plague, Prologue, prorogue, Rogue, na- 
goguwe, Theologue, Tongue, Vogue, At the end of the following 
Words (e) is added to (x), not only to cover its nakednels, 
according to the Genius of the Tongue, but ſometimes to 
produce the (); as in accrue, Avenue, cue, due, enſue, Feſcue, 
Glue, 


— — 
— — 


dominates in the Sound, is always plac'd firſt in theſe impro- 


in 
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2 
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Glue, hue, perdue, purſue, reſidue, Retinue, Rue, ſpue or ſpew, 
ſue, But (ue) in all other Words are parted, nor make any. 
manner of Double Vowel, as in Afluence, Cruelty, Gruel, &c. 


(Ui) three ſeveral ſorts of Sound expreſs, 
As Guile, rebuild, Bruiſe and Recruit confeſs, 


The improper Double Vowel (u,) has three ſeveral forts of 
Sound, 1. as (7) long, in beguile, Guide, diſguiſe, quite, &c. 
2. (i) ſhort, in Guildford, build, rebuild, &c. 3. (u) long, as 
in Bruzſe, Recruit, Fruit, &c. | | 


_ — 
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Eni . 5 
Of the CONSONANTS. [20] 


A Conſonant no proper Sound obtains, 

But from its ſounding with, its Name it gains; 
And yet it varys every V owel's Sound, 

WWhether before, or after it, tis found. 


* 


Ho? a Conſonant be a Letter that cannot he ſounded. 
without adding ſome Single or Double Vowel before 

or aſter it, and therefore derives its Name from conſounding, 
or ſounding with, yet may juitly be defin'd, A Letter ſhew- 


ing 


[20] As the Vowels were divi- | the Noſtzzls and the Mouth > But we 
ded into three Claſſes, ſo we divide | believe this Diverſity of the Directi- 
the Conſonants into the ſame Num- | on of the Breath wholly proceeds 
ber; the Labzal, or Lip; the Pala- | from the various Poſition of the 
tine, or Palate; the Guttural, or | Uvula, 

ThroatConſonants,as they are form*d £1nce therefore the Breath ſent out 
in the Throat, Palate, or Lips; that | in this threefold manner may be per- 
is, while the Breath ſent from the | tectly zntercepred thrice in each of 
Lungs into theſe Seats, is either 2n- | theſe Scars, there are nine different 
zercepted, or at leaſt more forcibly | Con!onairs which derive their Ori- 
compreſs d, gin from them, and which, for that 

But it is beſides to be remark'd, Rea ſon, we call p mitive, or clos'd 
that we may obſerve a Hiple Die- Conſonants: But 1: rhe Breath be not 1 
on of the Breath. For firſt, it is | wholly intercepted in theſe Seats, but 1 
all directed wholly to the Mouth; | only more hardly compreſs'd, find, 
that is, ſeeking its Way or Outlet | tho? with Diſficulty, ſome Way of 
thro' the Lips; or ſecond, it is al- [exit; various other Conſonants are 
moſt wholly directed to the Noſtrils, | torm'd, according to he various 
there to find Paſſa ze out; or third, it | manner of the C mpreſſion; which 
is as it were equally divided berwixt I Conſonants we Hall call derzv'd, or 

4 open 
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| ing the ſeveral Motions and Configurations of the Parts of W 
the Mouth, by which the Sound of the Vowels is variouſly nc 
1 determin'd, are firſt divided into ſingle and double; the as 
1 double are x and 2, the reſt are all ſingle; and theſe are ce 
vt again divided into Mutes and Liquids; eleven Mutes, and as 
1 four proper Liquids; h, s, and w, are Neuters, as not ſtrictly | *fc 
[' adhering to either. wy 
The Conſonants we juſtly may divide - 
Into Mutes, Liquids, Neuters ; and beſide mY 
We muſt for Double Conſonants provide. | 
Eleven Mutes GRAMMARIANS do declare, 25 
And but four Liquids, 1, m, n, and r. do... 
Behind the Mutes the Liquids gently flow 4 
Inverted, from the Tongue they will not go. 5 
Conſonants are divided into Mutes and Liquids, call'd alſo 
ZHalj-Vowels; the Mutesare, b, c, d, f, v, 2, j, k, p, 4, t, and Ws 
are ſo calPd becauſe a Liquid cannot be ſounded in the fame | 1, 
Syllable, when a Vowel follows it, as (rpo) per 
The Liquide, or Zalf-Vowels, as they have ſome ſort of 
obſcure Sound of a Vowel attending their Pronunciation, I 3 
which is likewiſe imitated in their Names, as el, em, en, ar, M 

ſo the Name of Liquid imports the eaſie motion, by whica 


| they nimbly glide away after a Mute in the ſame Syllabie, 
* without any Hand, and a Mute before it can be pronounc'd in 
| the ſame Syllable, as pro in probable. 

b (C) the hard Sound of (k) will ever keep _ 

0 Be fore (a), (o), (u), (1, and (r); as creep, od 


il Clear, Cup, Coſt, Cat: Before (e), (i), and (y), 

Il Or ev'n the Comma that dy's (e) imply, 22 
1 It mojtly takes the ſofter Sound of (S); So 
4 As City, Cell, and Cypreſs muſt confeſs. WI 
[1 When final (c) without an (e) is found, an 
| Is bard; but ſileni (e) gives ſofter Sound, 80 
Wh ſ21] The genuine and natural Sound of (c) is hard, 6 

' . q * 
| like (&), as when it precedes (a), (), (%, (I), or (r); as in an 
| Cat, ten 
open Conſonants. As to the pafticu- | much the leſs need of a ne Chara- art 
lar Format ion ot them, ſee the Notes, | ery as the Rule is ſo general as ro yes 


' at the end of the Chapter. 


admir of no Exception, Some affect 
[21] The French expreſs the ſoft 


to 1mitate the French Way of Spel- 


(e) by this Figure (C) tor Piſtincti- 
on, which Character wou'd be of uſe 
it it were introduc'd among us; tho' 


ling here, and write Publique for 
Publ i cł, not conſider ing that they uſe 


(du) becauſe they have no (E). 


ic muſt be confeſs'd, that thee is to | 


22 | The 


ä 
2 
42 
1 
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Cat, Coſt, Cup, clear, creep. But before (e), (7), and (), and 
when there is an Apoſtrophe or Comma above the Word, de- 
noting the abſence of (e), it has gen-rally the Sound of (5), 
as Cell, City, Cypreſs, If in any Word the harder Sound pre- 
cedes (e), (i) or (, () is either added or put in its place, 
as Skill, Skin, publick: And tho* the additional (kb) in the 
"foregoing Word be an old way of Spelling, yet it is now 
very juſtly left off, as being a ſuperfluous Letter; for (c) at 


| the end is alwgys hard, without () or the filent (e) to ſoften 


it, as in Chace, Clemency, &c. 
Moſt Words ending in the Sound of ace, ece, ice, o7ce, uce, 
muſt be written with (ce), not ( ſe), except abaſe, abſtruſe, 


baſe, caſe, ceaſe, amuſe, conciſe, debgſe, decreaſe, Geeſe, imbaſe, 


encreaſe, mortiſe, Taradiſe, profuſe, promiſe, recluſe, Treatiſe, 


Abuſe, diſuſe, excuſe, Houſe, Louſe, Mouſe, refuſe, uſe, coſe, 


looſe. 

Moſt Words ending in ance, ence, ince, once, and wnce, 
muſt be written with (c) between the (x) and (e), except 
denſe, condenſe, diſpenſe, immenſe, incenſe, tenſe, intenſe, pro- 
penſe, ſuſpenſe, ſenſe, J 

(C) before (h), has a peculiar Sound, as in chance, Cherry, 
2 Chalk, Chip; but in Chart tis like (&), and in Chord in 

U IC * 


The genuine Sound of (s) is ſtill acute 

And hiſſing ;, but the Cloſe that does not ſute, 
There tis obſcure, and ſoft pronounc'd like zed, 
And ſometimes *twixt two Vowels when *tis ſped, 


(S) being ſo near a- kin to the ſoft Sound of (e), we thought 
it naturally follow'd that Letter in our Confideration, tho? 
not in the Alphabet. When (s) therefore keeps its genuine 
Sound, it is pronounc'd with an acute or hiſſing Sound, but 
when it cloſes a Word, it almoſt always has a more obſcure 
and ſoft Sound like (3), and not ſeldom when it comes be- 
tween two Vowels, or double Vowels, when it has this ſoft 
Sound, Propriety and Diftintion require, that it be writ 
with the ſhorter Character of that Letter, as, his, adviſe, &c. 
and with the larger in all other places, as hiſs, deviſe, if writ- 
ten with an (s) and not with a (e), as it too often is. There 
are but four Words of one Syllable, which end with hard (5), 
yes, this, thus, us. 


That (s) with (c) you may not ſtill confound 
To learn, and mind the following Rules you're bound. 


: By 
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By Vowels follow'd, (ſi), (ti), and (ci) alike 
With the ſame Sound do ſtill the Hearing ſtrike, 
In Words deriv'd they keep a certain Law, 
Impos'd by thoſe from whence their Sound they draw. 
If thoſe in (de), () or (ſe) do end, 
To their Derivatives they (ſi) commend ; 
If with (ck) or (ce) their cloſe they make, 
Then the deriv'd (ci) will ſurely take; 
Bu if with (t) or (te) that do conclude, 
Then with (ti) Derivative endu'd. 


F227] Si, 17, and ci ſound alike, as in Perſuaſion, Muſician, Þ 


Section, Imitation, &c. Theſe words are all deriv'd from others, 
and therefore when the Original Words end in (de), (), or 


*. e ee 5 an 
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(ſe), then (/) is us'd; as perſuade, Perſuaſion, confeſs, Confeſ- \ 


fron, confuſe, Confuſion, &c. If with (ce), or (C), or hard (c), Þ 
then (cz) 15 us'd; as Grace, Graczous, Muſick, Muſician, &Cc. 


But if with (t), or (te), then (ti) is us'd, as Set, Seton, Imi- 
tate, Imitation, &c. except Submit, Submiſſion, Permit, 
Fer miſſion. 

Tho' this Letter ſeems very regular in its Sound of (ſe) in 
the beginning, and (es) at the end of Words, yet it is too apt 
to be miſtaken for (c), eſpecially in the beginning: Yet by 
the following Rules and Exceptions, the Miſtake may be 
obſerv*d to be remov'd. | - 

_ Moſt Words beginning with the Sound of (s) before (e) 
and (i) muſt be written with (s), except theſe with (ec) be- 
fore (e). 

Ceaſe, Cedar, Celandine, Celery, Celebrate, Celebration, Cele- 


rity, Celeſtial, Celibacy, Celibate, Cell, Cellar, Cellarage, cement, 
Cenſe, Cenſor, cenſorious, Cenſure, cent, Centaurs, Centre, Centi- 


nody, Knot-graſs, an Herb; Centory, or Centzary, an Herb; 
Centry, Centurion, Century, cephalic, Cere-cloath, ceremonzal, 
Ceremonious, Ceremony, certain, certainly, Certificate, certifie, 
cerulean, Ceruſs, Ceſs, Ceſſation, Ceſſion, Cetrach, Finger- fern; 
and theſe Proper Names, Cecrops, Celſus, Cenchrea, Cephas, 
Cerberus, Cerinthus, Ceres, Cæſar. And 


[22] The Reaſon to thoſe who! a Latin Subſtantive of the firſt De- 
now Latin, is much eaſier; for it| clenſion ending in (ca) or (ti, or 
they are deriv'd from a Latin Supine | of the ſecond Declenſion ending in 
ending in (tum), then (ti) is us'd, | (t7um)or (cium), then (ci) is us'd 
as Natum, Nation; but if the Su- | as Logiea Legictan,Gratia Gractow, 
pine end in (ſum), then (ſi) is us*d ; | Vitium Vicious, Benefictum Be nef- 
as Vi ſum, Vi ſion; confeſſum, Confe ſ- | cent, &c. 
fron, II the Word be deriv'd from 


[23] Thi 


a 


2 — = 


ts 


* 


Cives, a ſort of ſmall Leeks; Civet, Civilian, civiliiy, civilize; 
and theſe Proper Names, Cicero, Cicilia, Cilicia, Cimbrians, 
Cimmerians, Circe, Cirenceſter, Cisbury, Ciſſa, Ciſtertian, 
Monks, Citherides. 


ten with (Y, except Acerbity, Acetoſity, adjacent, Anceſtors, 


ceitedneſs, concei ve, Concent, Agreement or Harmony in Mu- 


ruptible; zmperceptible, Incendiary, Incenſe, incarterate, incen- 
tive, inceſſant, inceſſantly, inceſtuous, Innocence, innocent, inter- 


N drical, C "ymoal, cynrcal, Cinics, Cynthia , 
| Cyrene, Cyril. 
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And theſe of (c) before (7). 


Cicatrice, Cicely, ſweet and wild Herbs; Cieling, Gichory, 
Cileire, Drapery or Foliage wrought on the Heads of Pil- 
lars ; Cinders, Cinnabar, Cinquefoil, Cinnamon, Cinque-ports, 
Ciperus, a ſweet Root; Cion, or Scion, Cipher, Circle, Circlet, 
circular, Circuit, circulate, circulation, circumciſe, and all 
Compounds of circum ; Ciſtern, Citarion, Citizen, citrine, 
or citrean, Citron, Citrul, a ſort of Cucumber; Citadel, City, 


And theſe likewiſe are excepted of (c) before (). 
Cybels, Cyclades, Cycle, Cyclometry, Cyclops, Cygnets, Cylin= 
Cyprian, Cypreſs, 


The Sound of (/) in the middle of Words is uſually writ- 


antecedent, Artificer, cancel, Cancer, beneficence, Chancel, Chan- 
tellor, Chancellorſhip, Chancery, conceal, concede, conceit, cone 


ſick; concenter, concentric, concern, Chalcedony, concernment, 
concert, concertation, an affected Word, Conceſſion 3 Deceaſe, 
decede, an affected Word; Deceit, deceive, December, Decency, 
decennial, decent, Deception, deceptive, Decertation, an af- 
fected Word for ſtriving; Deceſſion, as bad a Word for de- 
parting ; exceed, exrel, Excellency, except, Exception, Exceſs, 
Grocer, Grocery, immarceſſible, a pedantique Word for incor- 


tede, Interceſſor, Interceſſion, intercept, mercenary, macerate, 
Mercer, Mercery, Magnificence, magnificent, Munificente, mu- 
nificent, neceſſary, Neceſſaries, neceſſitate, Neceſſity, neceſſitous, 
Necromancer, Larceny, Ocean, Parcel, Parcels, precede, preceden- 
tial, Precedence, Precedent, preceptive, Precepts, Predeceſſors, 
fincere, Sincerity, Saucer, Sorcerer, Sorcereſs, Sorcery, Macedon, 
Macedonia. Before (i) in the middle, as Heid, Acidity, Ac- 
cident, Ancient, Angliciſm, Galliciſm, &c. in ciſm ; anticipate, 
artificial, aſſociate, audacious, Audacity, beneficral, calcine, cal- 
cinate, Council, capacious, capaci tate, Capacity, conciſe, cruciate, 
Crucible, crucify, Cruciſix, decide, decimal, deci mate, Deci ma- 
lion, decipher, Deciſion, deciſive, Deficiency, delicious, doci ble, 
Docibiliiy, efficacious, eſſicient, efpecrally, Exception, ER 

xz 
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Exciſe, Exciſe-man, Exciſion, excite, excruciate, explicite, 


fecible for feaſible, gracious, implicitly, implicit, incapaci- 
tate, incapacity, inauſpicious, incident, incidentally, incircle, 


Inciſion, Inciſure, incite, invincible, judicial, judicious, Lo- f 


quacity, medicinal, Multiplicity, municipal, Nuncio, aſſici ate, 
officious, pacifz, pacific, Parcimony, Parricide, participate, 
Pencil, perſpicacious, Perſpicacity, pervicacious, pertinacious, 


Precintt, precious, Precipice, precipitate, Precipitation, pre- 
ciſe, preciſely, prejudicial, proficient, Pronunciation, provin- | 


cial, rapacious, Ratiocination, reciprocal, recital, recite, re- 
concile, reconcileable, Rouncivals, ſagacious, Sagacity, Sicily, 


Simplicity, ſociable, Sociableneſs, Soceity,Socinians, Soleciſm, ; 


ſolicite, Solicitation,Solicitor, ſolici tous, Solicitude, ſolſticial, 
ſpacious, ſpecial, Specialty, ſpecifical, Species, ſpecific, Spe- 
cimen, fpecious, Sufficiency, ſufficient, ſupercilious, ſuperficial, 
Superficies, ſuſpicious, tacit, Taciturnity, Turciſm, Veracity, 
Vivacity. 

Moſt Words ending with the Sound of (5) or (/e), muſt 
be written with (cy), except Apoſtaſy, buſy, Controverſy, 
Courteſy, Daiſy, Ecſtaſy, eaſy, Epilepſy, Fanſy, ſpell likewiſe, 
tho' wrong, Fancy, Frenſy, or Frenzy, Gipſy, greaſy, Hereſy, 
Hypocriſy, Fealouſy, Leproſy, Palſy, Panſy, a Flower, Pleu- 
71ſy, Poſy, Noſegay, and Motto of a Ring, Poeſie, Poetry, 
purſy, queaſy, Canſy, to Propheſy, Cauſey, clumſey, Kerſey, 
Linſey-woolſey, Maimſey, Tolſey, Whimſey. | 

In moſt Words (/) between two Vowels has the found of 
(7), except thoſe enumerated in the Rule about ace, ece,&c, 
under 5 | 

Moſt Words ending in the ſound of arce, erce, orce, wurc?, 
muſt be written with () between the (7) and (e), except 
amerce, Divorce, Farce, fierce, Force, pierce, ſcarce, Scarcily, 
Source, 5 

After (ou), (/) ſoft, and not (c), muſt be written; as 
houſe, to houſe; mouſe, to mouſe; rouſe, to rouſe; unleſs (1) 
interpoſes, and then it muſt be with (c), as Bounce, flounce, 
Ounce, &c, ; WES | 

All Words of one Syllable, that end with, and bear hard 

upon the Sound of (/), muft be written with (g), except 
this, thus, us, and yes; but if they are Words of many Sylla- 
bles, or more than one, and end with the like Sound in (us), 


the (s) is not double, but (o) inſerted before; as ambiguous, 
barbarous, &c. 7 
: (T) be- 


1 
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5 (T) before (i), t another Vowel join'd, 
i To ſound like tb Acute, and hiſſing (s) we find : 
But when an (x) or (s) do's (i) precede, ' 
| For its own ſound it ſtrenuouſly do's plead, 


(T); when (i) comes before (i), follow'd by another Vo- 

wel, it ſounds like the acute or hiſſing (s), as in Nation, po- 
tion, expatiate, &c. but when it follows (O or (x), it keeps 

I its own Sound, as in Beſtial, Queſtion, Fuſtion, &c. 

_ FF (T) with an (h) after it, has two Sounds, as in tin, the 

Tongue touching lightly the Extreams of the upper Teeth z 


LY 


. and then, where the Tongue reaches the Palate, and the 

/ Root of the Teeth, making ſome mixture of (4). l 
s | (H), tho? deny'd a Letter heretofore, l; 
| IWe juſtly to the Alphabet reſtore, 


„1 C), tho? excluded the Number of Letters by Priſcian and 

ſome of our Moderns on his Authority, yet in the Hebrew 

ſt Alphabet has three Characters; and bende ome obſcure 

5„ | Sound of its own, it 'mightily enforces that of the Vowels, 

e, and is manifeſtly a Conſonant; after (w) it is pronounc'd be- 

fore it, as when, white, Sounds wen, wite; () before na) 

| borrows its Sound, as knave, knizht, knave, knight. Tis in- 

deed ſometimes near ſilent, as in hog. , hour, &c, but is 
„are many other Conſonants in particular Poſitions, 


(X), and (Z) are double Conſonants ; 


of The fir} the Pow'r of (c), or (ks), Vaunts, 
7 The ſecond that of (as) does boaſt, 
; The Force of (d) is now entirely loſt, 7 
15 Or rather io a ſtrenuous hiſſing 10/t. 
7 
pt (Y and (Z) are double Conſonants, containing two Pow- 


, ers under one Character; the former (es), or (ts), the latter 
(4s), tho* the Sound of the (4) be not now heard, and only 

as Ja ftrong ſibilation or hiſſing be diſcover'd. The former ex- 
(n) preſſing (ks) or (cs), cannot begin a Word, except ſome pro- 
ace, per Names, Xanthe, Xanthus, Xantippe, Xantippus, Xenars 
chyus, Xeneades, Xenius, Xenocrates, Xenophanes, Xenophilus, Xe- 

ard  rophon, Xerolibia, Xerxenina, Xerxes, Nyus, X:piiline, and 
ſome few Terms not vary'd from the Greet (this Rule nean- 

ing only Words purely Native and not relating to Art) and 
5), | ends only ſome not all of that Sound; which is expreſo'd fix 
pus, ſeveral Ways: (1#,) At the end of ſhort Syllables by (cts), 
as Backs, Necks, Sticks, Rocks, 2 Bricks, mocks, &c. 


(24ly,) 
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(2d h,) At the end of Syllables made long by a double lomel, 
it is expreſs'd by (ks), as Books, looks, breaks, ſpeaks, &c, 
(34!y,) By double (cc) in the middle of Words where fe) or 
(z) follows; as Accelerate, Accent, accept, Acceptation, Acceſs, 
acceſſible, Acceſſion, acceſſory, or acceſſary, Accidence, Accident, 
accidential, inacceſſible, Occident, occidental, ſucceed, Succeſs, 
Succeſſion , ſuccedaneous , ſucceſsful, ſuccint, SuccinAneſs, 
(4thly,) By (ct), in Words ending in attion, eftion, iction, 
ottion, uction, and unction; as Extraction, Perfection, Pregitli- 
on, Concotion, Deſtruction, compunction; only except Com- 
plexion, Reflexion, a bending back, but more properly Refle- 
Aion, when it relates to thought; Connexion, Crucifixion, 
Defluxion. (5thly,) By (4s) at the end of ſome Words, as 
Abſtrats, Acts, colledts, contracts, Defeiis, Effets, Inſects, Ob- 
jets, Projects, Subjects; he aßects, correſts, inſtructs, for aße. 
eth, &c. the (th) being now entirely chang'd into (H. 
(6thly,) laſtly, The Sound of (+) muſt he written with (x), in 
the beginning, middle and end of all other Words, except 
ecflacy, After (ex) never write (6, and ſeldom (c), but in 
except, exceed, exceſs, exciſe, excite, &c. and (c) after (ex), 
comes before (co), (cu), (cl) and (ch), having a full Sound, as 
excommunicate, excuſe, exclaim, exchange. 


(K) before (i), (e) when hard, is ſeen ; 
And before (n), as know, kill, keen. 

(begins all Words of a hard Sound before (e), (7) and 
(u), as keep, kill, know, knack, &c. nor is it ever put before any 
Conſonant but (x), and then with ſo much conſtraint, that 
it almoft loſes its Sound for that of (h). 


Before all other Conſonants (c)'s plac't, 
Altho* the harder Sound is there expreſt. 


And if the Sound of (kt) comes before any other Conſo- 
nant, it is exprelsd by (c), as in Character, clear, cringe. 

The Sound of (H at the beginning of any Word or Syl- 
lable before (a), (6) or (u), is always expreſs'd by (c), as Cat, 
con, cup; or when a ſilent (e) follows (Y), as ſpake, ſpoke 3 or 
(ea) in the middle, as pe, bleak, &c. and then ( is writ- 
ten ſingly without (e) final, | 8 


To (Y) 4 double Nature does be long, 

As Conſonant, and Vowel in our Tongue, 
The firſt begins all Words, yet none can end, 
The laſt, it for the Cloſe does ſiill contend, 
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[23] (T) is both a Vowel and Conſonant; as a Vowel, 
it has appear'd to an ingenious Author to be ſuperfluous; 


„ yet it is of great uſe in our Language, which abhors the end- 


ing of Words in (i); and when the Sound of (i comes double, 


tho' in two diſtinct Syllables, as in dying, frying, &c. When 
it follows a Conſonant it is a Vowel, and when it precedes a 


Vowel it is a Conſonant, and ought to be calFd ( ye), and 
not (wy) 3 and tho? it ends ſo many Words as a Vowel, ic 
can end none as a Conlonant, | 

At the end of all Words of one Syllable ()) has a ſharp 
and clear Sound, as by, dy, dry, ſly, wky, ſhy, thy, &c. Bur at 


the end of Words of more Syilables it generally ſounds ob- 


ſcure, like (e), as eternally, glorinufly, godly, &c. except at the 


end of Words of ir mation, as apply, deny, edily, &c. CV oni 


SIN 


precedes Vowels, and chic fly (a), (e), (o); and theſe ic alſo 
follows and incorporates with them into double Vowels, for 


' (ay), (ey), (/), have the ſame Sound with (az), (ez), (oi); but 


the former are more us'd at the end of Words. In the mid- 
dle of Words it is not ſo frequently us'd for a Vowel, except 


in Words of the Greek Origin, 


And the ſame Right the double (u) demands; 
Begins 4s Conſonant, as Vowel ends, 


[24] WW). This Letter in its molt general uſe is a Con- 


| ſonant, going before all the Vowels, except (u); it likewiſe 


precedes (r), and follows (s) and (th), as Want, went, Winter, 
wrath, write, thwart. It follows as a Vowel (a), (e), (0), and 
unites with them into the double Vowels (aw), (ew), (ow), as 
well as («) as Sow, ſowe, ſaw, few: But in (oo) it generally is 


obſcure, eſpecially in Words of many Syllables, as in Sha- 
dow, Widow, &c. 


It likewiſe, as has been obſerv'd under (5), goes before 


) tho' it be ſoundel after it, as in when, what, &c. 


2 like the German (j) Conſonant, that 


(Va) to the (f) in Nature is ally, 
And to it final, has (e) always 15˙d. 


[25] a), 


[231 This Conſonant is ſounded liſh as (u) in the Latin Words quan- 
do, linnua, ſuadeo, and others after 


is with a Sound moſt nearly ap- 4, g, J. We generally make this 
proachĩng an extream rapid Pronun- Letter a Contonant, yer its Sound is 
ciation of the Vowel (i). The cAra- | not very different (tho? it does ſome- 
© bans expreſs ( by their ye, or | thing differ) from the German Vo- 


our (w) by their waw, 


wel, the fat or g70ſs (uw) very rapid- 
[24] The (#) is ſounded in Eng- ly pronounc'd. 50 P 
E 2 [25] The 
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[25] CHa) or (/ Conſonant, as ' tis call'd, is near a- kin to 
(f) : It never ends a- Word without ſilent (e) after it, nor is 
it ever doubled, however ſtrong the Accent may be upon 
it;; in Engliſh it only goes before howels, it likewiſe follows 
/ and (7), as Calves, Carve, &c. 


(G) varies with the Vowel till tis Sound, 

Soft before (i), (e)ʒ before the reſt kard's found: 
By (h) and (u) *tzs harden'd, as in Gheſs 

And Guilt, and as ſome other Words expreſs. 


( changes its Sound according to the Vowel it pre- 
c<dcs, tor before (a), (o), (4), it has a hard Guttural Sound, 
as Game, Gold, Gum: But this hard Sound is melted into a 
ſofter, by (e), (i), or (, as Gentle, Danger, Ginger; but it 
is harden'd here by the Addition of (þ) or (u, as Gheſs, 
Guilt, &c. It retains its native Guttural Sound before (e) in 
theſe ; Altogether, anger, Auger, beget, Conger-eel, exegetical, 
Finger, forget, gear, or geer, Geeſe, geld, Gelderland, Gelder, 
Role, Gelding, get, Gewgaws, heterogeneous, homogeneal, hete- 
rogeneal, homogeneous, hunger, Hanger, Hungerford, linger, 
longer, Monger, ſpringeth ; obſolete, ſtringed, Vinegar, winged, 
wringeth, wrongeth, now written wrings, wrongs, younger ; but 
a Singer with a Voice, and a Singer by Fire; a Swinger on 
a Rope; and a Swinger, a great Lye, muſt be diftinguiſh'd 
by the Senſe, or the old Way of Spelling the ſoft Sounds, by 
adding a (4) after the (x), as indeed they Sound. (D) before 
g) always ſoftens the Sound of (g), as Hag, hodge, log, lodge, 
dog, dodge, &c. (G) is hard before (7) in the following 
Words; as, Argyle, begin, gibberiſh, gibblegabble : Gibbons, 
Gzddens, Sirnames; giddy, gift, gig, giggle, giglet, Gilbert, 
gild, gilder, Gildon, a Sirname; Gzllet, a Sirname; G2lls, 
guilt-head, Gimlet, gimp, gird, girder, Girdle, or Girdler; 
Girl, girt, Girth of a Horſe; Gzth, gittern, give, Cizard; 


with all the Compounds and Words derived from any of ; 


theſes, 


Two (gg)'s together make both hard remain, 
Tho? (i), or (e) or (y) be in their Train, 
When 


„ 


[25] The (V) Conſonant we pro- | ing the Letter (f); yet (f) and (v) 
nounce as the French, Itali ant, Spa- have the ſame difference Which (p) 
niards and other Nations do, that is] aud (6) have. 
Wich a Sound very near approach- 


— 
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Whenever two ( gg)'s come together, they are both hard, 
tho* (e) 77) or (9) follow, 

If the primitive or original Word end in hard (g), all 
Words deriv'd from them do the ſame; as Dog, dogged, &c. 
but moſt of theſe latter are under the former Rule, becauſe 
moſt of them double the (g). (N) between the Conſonant 
and () hardens it; as ſtronger, longer, finger, &c. 


(Je 's always ſoft, a Vowel ſtill precedes, 

And in 4 Sylavle the fore moſt leads, 

All Vords, where: er this ſofter Sound we ſee 
Before (a), (o) and (u), are writ with (Je). 

(Fe)or (j) Conſonant always begins a Syllable, is ever plac'd 
before, never after a Vowel, and has an unvary'd Sound, as 
being pronounc'd every where as ſoft (g) in Ginger; but 
when the Sound of ſoft {z) isat the end of a Word, it is ex- 
preſs'd by (g), with filent e) after it, Rage, Sage, age, &c. 
or with (dg), as Knowledge, &c. 

All Words beginning with this ſoft Sound before (4), ( 


and (), muſt be written with (je) as well as all proper 


Names deriv'd from the Greek and Hebrew, 

Many Words which now begin with a (g) before (e), were 
originally ſpelt with (Y, as Fentleman, not Gentleman; and 
ought indeed, to be thus written always, which wou'd avoid 


— 


Confuſion in the Spelling. 


(O in its Sound, is always ſounded kue, 
And ne er is writ without a following (u). 


(Sounds (ue) or (que), and has always (u) after it, and 
begins all Words with that Sound. It ends no Word without 
(e) after it, and that in but a few Words of French Termina- 
tion, as Antique, oblique, pique, barque, cinque. | 26 ] 


To 


F267 If the Breath directed thro? 


If the Breath reaches not the Lzps, 
the Mouth to the Lips, be incercep- 


but be wholly intercepted in the Pa- 


ted by the cloſing of the Lips, the 
(P) is form'd; the Greek (); the 
Hebrew (Pe), The Arabians have 
not this Letter, bur ſubſtirure in its 


place (Be) or (Phe); the Per ſians, | 


beſides this (Phe) of the Aral ans, 
have their (H), which they diſtin- 
guiſh trom (Be), by putting three 
Points under it, 


late, by moving the tip of the 
Tongue to the fore- part gf the Pa- 
late, or, which is all ie, to the 
roots of the upper Teeth, che Conſo- 
nant (T) is form'd; the Greek (7). 
the fabian (Te) or (Ta), &c. 

But it the Breath do not ev'n reach 
ſo far, but be intercepted at the top 


| of the Throat, by moving the kinder 


E 3 part 
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To theſe we ſhall add ſome Rules relating to Conſonants 
join'd together. 


(Gh) in the beginning does expreſs 

(G) hard, as in Ghoft we find, and in Gheſs, + 
Elſewhere this (h) we moſtly now omit, 

Net by it the Syllable a Length does get. 

In Northern Parts this very (h) is found 

With a much ſofter Aſpirate to Sound. 


Tn the beginning of Words (g) is pronounc'd like hard 
(%): Elſewhere 'tis now almoſt wholly left out, but yet it 
implics, that the Syllable is to be lengthen'd. But ſome 
{eſpecially the Northern People) Sound the (H) with a ſofter 
Aſpiration; as in Miaßt, Light, Night, Right, Sight, Sigh, 
weigh, eig bt, Though; (but the three laſt Letters in this 
Word are now by the Politer thrown away as uſeleſs). 
Thought, wrought, taught, &c. 


(Sh) ſometimes will ſound Iike double (f), 
As Cough,tough,rough,cnough, trough and laugh 


When enough fignifies Number, tis ſpelt enow. 


(Ch) produces a Compounded Sound, 
Which from (ty) moſt ſurely may rebound. 7 
Or from (tſh), as in Church *tis found. 


We muſt except Words that are deriv'd from the Greek 
and Hebrew, eſpecially proper Names, and where a Conſo- 
Rant follows; for there they ſound harder, like (c) or (H. 


(Sh) 1ike (ſy), (ph) lite (f) we find, 
And the (th) is of a double kind ; 

Sometimes a ſofter Sound, a- kin to (d), 

Sometimes a ſtronger, that's a-kin 10 (t). 


(Th) Sounds (db) ſometimes, where it has a ſofter Sound, 
as it has in the following Words: As thou, thee, thy, thine, the, 
this, that, thoſe, theſe, they, them, their, there, thence, thither, 
whither, either, whether, neither, though, although; but in theſe 
two laſt it is generally left out. And in ſome Words ending 
in (ther), as Father, Mother, Brother, Leather, Feather; and in 

' ſmeoth, Breath, IWreathe, ſeethe, bequeathe, Clothe, | 
Elſewhere it generally has a ſtronger Sound; as in with, 
without, within, through, think, thrive, throw, thruſt, Thought, 
Thigh, thing, Throng, Death, Breath, Cloth, Wrath, Length, 
Streng ib, thick, thin, &c. 
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part of the Tongue, to the hinder 


part of the Palace, (k) or hard (Cc) 
is form'd, and the Greck ()), &Cc, 
The Welſh always give their (e) 
this hard Sound. "Theſe three Con- 
ſonants we call abſolute Mutes; for 
they give no manner of Sound in 
themſelves, or indeed can give any, 
becauſe the Breath no way gets into 
the tree Air, for it neither gets out 
by the Noſtrils, nor by the Mouth. 
If the Breath, equally divided be- 
een the Noſt;ils and the Mouth, 
be intercepted by the cloſing of tte 
Lips, the Conſonant (B) is torm'd, 
the Greek (d), the Arabian Dat, 
&c, But if the Breath be intercepted 
in the Throat by the hinder parts of 
the Palate and Tongue (G) is torm'd, 
the Greek (Y), &c. The Welſh al- 
ways give this hard Sound to their 
(6). And theſe we call hl, Mutes, 
tor they make a little ſort of Sound 
in the Noſe, which can be heard by 


it ſelf without the aſſiſtance of the 


Sound of any other Letrer, 

If the whole, or. if you pleaſe, the 
greater part of the Breath be divided 
to the Noſtrils, only in its Paſſage 
ſtriking the Air that remains in 
the concave or hollow of the Mouth, 
the Lips being juſt clos'd, (AI) is 
form'd, the Greek (A), the eArabian 
Mzm, &c. But it the Cloſure or In- 
terception be made 14 the tore-part 
of the Palate, (N) is form'd, the 
Greek (y), and the Hebrew and A- 
But if in the Throat, 
that is in the back-part of the Pa- 
late, that Sound is form'd, which the 
Greeks expreſs by ( before (x), 


| (9), (yy), (E) : And the Latin, of 


old by (8). as Asgc hi ſis, ag cep, ag'- 


gul us, &c. for Anchiſes, anceps, 


ang ul us, as Pri ſcian and Varro aſ- 
ſure us. Which all now write with 


(v) before the ſame Conſonants, eſpe- 
| cially in the ſame Syllable ; ſuppoſe 


(40, (4), (x), and (c), (g), (cb), pro- 
nounc'd with a hard, that is their 
genuine Sound, For the Sound of 


(z) is different in the Words thin, 
fin, in; from that in ſing, ſingle, fink, 
ink, lynx, &c. 


lo in hand, band, from whence they are deriv'd : 
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ran; from what it is in hang, bank, 
rank, &c, Nay, the Sound of this 
Letter is vary'd in the very fame 
Words: For (n) ſorfnds otherwiie in 
Jon: ger, ſtron-ger, an- ger, d in- ker; 
7n-g749, con-gruo ; but other wiſe in 
longer, ſtrong er, ang-er, drink-er; 
z ug-J u, CCMg-720, So We hear jome 
ſaying in- quam, tan- quam, nun- 
quam, &c, while others proncunce 
them as if they was written ing- 
wam, Fanq-wam, nunq-mam ; or 
ink-wam, tank-wam, mnunk-wam, 
When (n) is pronounc'd in the tor- 
mer, the Extremity of the Tongue al- 
ways ſtrikes the fore-part of the 
Palate near the roots of the upper 
Teeth ; but in the latter, the ſame 
Extremity of the Tongue rather de- 
pends to the roots of the lower 
Teeth ; but the hinder-part of the 
Tongue is rais'd to the hinder-part 
of the Palate, and there interceprs 
the Sound; to wit, it is form'd in 
the Mouth in the ſame manner, as 
(2) ; but it has the ſame DireCtion of 
the Breath with (=), And this, if 
we are not deceiv'd, is that very 
Sound which many wou'd give to 
the Hebrew V, when they teach us 
to pronounce it by ng, ngh, gn,nghn, 
&c. for they inſinuate lome Sound, 
which does not perfectly agree with 
eicher (n) or (g), but has ſomething 
common to both. And we know 
not but the Spanzurds mean the 
ſame Sound by their (7) mark'd. 
thus over head, 

We call theſe three Conſonants 
half Vowels ; for they have a greater 
proper Sound than thoſe which we 
lately call'd balf-Mutes, 

Theſe nine Conſonants, which we 
have diſcours'd of, are form'd by a 
total Interception of the Breath, ſo 
that it has no manner of Paſſage 
through the Mouth, which theretore 
we nam'd clos'd: But the ſame 
Formation remaining, if the Breath 
bard/y aſs Jet (tho wzth diffi- 
cult) find an Outlet, thoſe Conſo- 
nants are furm'd, which we call 
open'd, which are the Aſpirates of 
all rhoſe (except the half Vowels) 


More 
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goes out by an oblong Chink, Slit 
or Crevice ; or more groſs, it it go 
out by 2 round Hole, They are re- 
ferr'd to the ſame Claſſes their P/i- 
m7tzives were, as being near a-kin 
to them, We ſubjoin no «Ajpzrates 
to the »ulf-Vowels, not that there Is 
no Sound when the Breath breaks 
from him that is about to pronounce 
them, but becauſe that Sound has 
not yet, as tar as We can Gdiicover, 
obrain'd any Place in the Lift, or 
Catalogue or Letters; for it expreſtes 
the Low ing of an Ox, or the Hu— 
mane Sigh ; that is, it that be made 
in the Lips, this chiefly is in the 
Palate or Throat. 

If the Breath eſcape the Mouth, 
when we are going to pronounce 
the Letter (p), its Aſpirate (f), or 
(pb), that is, the Greek (o), the A- 
rabian (Phe), the Welſh (, is 
form'd and pronounc'd ; nor is it of 
Conſequence whether the Breath 
gets out by a longiſn Chink, or by a 
round Hole; for tho? that Way the 
Sound is more ſubtle and fine, aud 
this more groſs, yet the Diſtinction 
of both is ſo very nice and ſmall, 
that we doubt whether they in any 


Language are expreſs'd by different | 


T.Qtrers, 

It the Breath break out by aChink, 
when we are going to pronounce 
(b), it forms the Engliſh (v) Conſo- 
nant, Cc. The Spanturd not ſeldom 
gives the ſame Sound to (0), ufing 
the LetrerF{ b) and (v) promiſcuouſ- 
Iy. The Welſh expreſs this Sound 
by (Y, and the foregoing Sound b 
( wo The F Sevens iber 
had not this Sound, or expreſs'd it 
by (f) in Writing, for they knew 
nothing of the (v) Conſonant; and 
they wrote many Words with (f) 
(as the Engliſh did aſter them tor 
ſome Ages) which are now written 
With (v), as much as thofe which 


ſtill are ſpelt with (f); as gif, Heo- | 
Fen, &c, which now are wri: gzve, 
The eArabzans and 


Heaven, &c., 
Pei ſians have not this Sound: And 
the Turks pronounce their Vaw in 


this manner, and as a great many, | tiſe of double Vowels, 
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More ſubtle and thin, if the Breath | 


the Vau of the Hebrews (which ſome 
think more properly proaounc'd 2s 
the Arabic Waw, or w). And we 
doubt not but the ie (/) had this 
Sound ; for ſince the Greeks had be- 
tore the Character (g), there was no 


manner ot need to invent a new one 


to expreſs the ſame Sound, Beœſides 
P;zfczan owns, that the Latin ( 
had formerly the {ame Pronunciatt- 
on, that is, the ſame Sound, that was 
aiterwafcs given to the (v) Conſo- 
nant, and ſo the Letter () paſt to the 
Sound ot (ę) or (ph). 

Bur it the Breath make its Way 
our through a round Hole, the Eng- 
liſh (w) is jorm'd and the Arabian 
(war }, which Sound many grve to 
the Hebrew (var), But the German 
(rw), if we mittake not, has a Sound 
compounded of this and the former 
Letter; that is, by placing that be- 
tore this 3 ſo that the Exgliſh wou'd 
ſpell that with vwa, which the 
Germans expreis by wa, This Sound 
is not very different trom the Engliſh 
(oo), the French (ou), and the German 
groſs or fat (u) moſt rapidly pro- 
nounc'd. For this Reaſou ſome have 
thought it a Vowel,tho? it be in rea- 
lity a Conſonant, yet ir muſt be 
own'd very near a-kin to a Vowel, 
The Welſh make that a Vowel, as 
well as this a Conſonant, exprefling 
them by the ſame Character (),, but. 
when 'tis a Vowel, it is accented 
over-head, and ſounds long.; in other 

laces *ris a Conſonant, its Sound 
being thort; as, Gw* ydd, (which is 
two Syllables) a Goole ; gw* y/,crov- 
ked; gw" yr, Men. Whenever this 
Sound in Latin follows /, q, g, as in 
ſuadeo, quando, lingua, &c, moſt 
take it for a Vowel; and perhaps 
ſome, who wou'd have it a Conſo- 
nant in the Engliſb Words wade, 
per ſwade, ſway, &c. and yet the 
Sound 1s the very ſame in both 
Places, But the ſubjoin'd Vowel in 


the Diphthongs or double Vowels, 
(au), (eu), (ou), truly pronounc'd, is 
no other than this very Conſonant; 
as any Man may lee by conſulting 
the diſcerning Gataker, in his Trea- 
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Tf the Breath more groſly goes 
out by the Hole, when we are go- 
ing ro pronounce the Letter (T), the. 
Greek (9) is torm'd, the Arabic 
(The), &c, and the Englzſh (Th), 
in Thigh, thin, thing, thought, 
throng : The cAnglo-Saxons tor- | 
merly expreſs'd this Sound by this 
Note (p), which they call'd Spina, 
or the hin: The Welſh always 
Write it with (th), 

But if the Breath on this Occa- 
ſion go more ſbtilly out of the 
Mouth by a Chink, that part of the 
Tongue which 1s next to the Ex- 
tremity being lifted up, that the 
Breath may, as it were, be flatred | 
or thin'd, and preſs'd with a wider, 
bur groſs Form, the Greek (T) is 
form*d, the Hebrew Samech and Shin, 
the Arabic Sin and Sad; the Latin 
and Engliſh (, pronounc'd with 
its right Sound, that is, a ſharp, a- 
cute, or ſtridulous, or hiſſing Sound; 
as in the Words, Tes, this, w, thus, 
biſs, leſs, ſend, ſtrong, &c. With 
this Sound We alſo pronounce ſott 
(e) before (e), (i) and (%,; as in 

race, Mercy, Peace, ſince, Princi- 
pal, &c. The French ſometimes 
give the (e) the ſame Sound when 
it has a Tail, as in Gar Con. 

It the Breath get out of the 
Mouth by a Hole in a grofſcr man- 
ner, when you are about to pro- 
nounce (D), it forms the Arabic 
Dhal, the Hebrew Daleth, the ſofter 
(D) of the Spaniards ; that is, as 
that Letter is pronounc'd in the 
middle and end of Words, as Maje- 
tad, Trinidad, cc. The Eneliſh 
Write this Sound in the ſame man- 
ner as they do another, which we 
have lately nam'd ; that is, with 
(th) in thy, thine, thu, tho', &c. 
The Ang lo- Saxons writ that Sound 
with (5), but this with (D), (D). 
as is plain from their Writiags, 
(tho' they ſometimes confounded 
theſe Characters), but in following 
Ages the Engliſh expreſs'd both 
Sounds by (P), which by degrees, 
degenerated into the Character (P ), 
which in very many Manuſcripts 


perpetually begins thoſe Words | 


— 


which now are written with (th), 
And hence ſprunp the Abbreviations 
of the, that, thou, by , , Ys» 
The Welſh expreſs the tormer Sound 
by (th), the latter by (dd), only 
ſome pretend that it is better writ- 
ten by (dh), who have not been able 


to alter the old 9 But 


we (as we have obſerv'd) expreſs 
both Sounds by (th), but erroneouſ- 
ly, fince neither of them 1s a com- 
pounded Sound, but evidently ſim- 


ple, varying or deſcending almoſt in- 
the {ſame manner from the Sounds of. 
(d) and (t); 125 (f) and ( do from- 


the Sounds of (p) and (bh). We grant, 
that by the ſame Reaſon, that (ph 
is Written for (f), (bh), (th) and 
dh), might be alſo written, that is 
in ſome meaſure, to ſhew the Affini- 
ty and Derivation of the Aſpirate 
Letters, to thoſe from whence they 
draw their Original, But it is evi- 
dent from the following Words, that 
the genuine Sound compos'd of the 
Letters, is plainly different from 
that of the Aſpirate Letter; as Cob- 
ham, (hat- ham, Mit- ham, Mat- 
ham, ud -ham, Wood-houſe, Shep- 
herd, Clap-ham, Me ſe-ham, &c. And 
thus we find entirely other Sounds 
in Ocham, Block-head, Hog- herd, 
ceg- hill, Horſchald, Dij-honowr, 
Miſ-hap, dij-bonest, diſ-hearten, 
Maſ-ham, Cauſ-ham, Wiſ-heart 8c. 
than thoſe which we commonly 
Write with (ch), (gh), (ſh) : But the 
French, the Hemings, and many 
others, do not at all, or extreamly 
lirtle, pronounce either of thoſe 
Sounds which we expreſs by (th); 


and while the French endeavour to 


pronounce it, they utter (t), the 
Flemings (d), and ſome others (VJ. 
Yer it is not hard to pronounce theſe 


genuine Sounds, If we wou'd but 


take 2 more peculiar Care of, and 


have a nearer Regard to their For- 
mation. That is, all the Parts of 
the Formation remain the ſame as if 
we were going to pronounce (t) and 
(d), only we ſuffer the Breath to go 
out of our Mouths here, and not 
there, We mult alſo take heed, that 
for want of Attention, the part ot the 
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Tongue next to the Extremity riſe a 
little, and ſo form the Letters (/) 
and (z); for as (/) is co (t), ſo is (x) 
to (d), as we ſhall now explain. 

It when you are about to pro- 
nounce (d), you extrude the Breath 
in a more ſubtle manner, as it were 
thin'd by a Chink or Crevice, (the 
Part next to the Extremity ot the 
Tongue being to that end lifted up) 
the Latin (a is torm'sd, the Greek 
(O), the Hebrew Zain, and the A- 
rabzan (xe which Sound the Eng- 
liſh exprets by their (z); but they, 
as well as the French, do ſometimes 
expreſs this Sound by (/), eſpecially 
when it is plac'd between two Ho- 
wels, and in the end of a Word, as 
in Pleaſure, Eaſe, Laws, &c. And 
when a Name or Nown, with hard 
(s) in the laſt Syllable is made a 
Verb or Word, then this Verb or 
Word is pronounc'd with ſoft (/), 
(that is x); fo a Horſe, a Louſc, a 
Mouſe, a Price, Advice, (or Adviſe, 
according to ſome; thy, in our Opi- 
nĩon, the (e) ought to he kept in the 
Name as a farther Diſt inction of the 
Nume from the Word or Verb) cloſe, 
Braſs, Glaſs, Graſs, Greaſe, end 


with hard (/); bur to houſe, to 


ouſe, to mouſe, to priſe, or prexe, 
(tho' P:2%e with a (2) fignities a 
Purchaſe, a Cap:ion of ſome Ship, 
&c, or the Reward of ſome Action, 
or to be obtain'd by ſome Action, 
cc.) to advi ſe, to cloſe, to braxe, &c. 
are pronounc'd with ſoft () or (⁊). 
But other Letters in the like manner 
have an analogous Alteration, For 
from the Nantes Wife, Life, Strife, 
Half, Calf, Safe, Breath, Cloth, are 
pronounc*d with the harder Sounds; 
they arethus made Verbs or Words, 
to Wive, to Live, to Strive, to 
Hal ve, to Calve, to Suve, to Breathe, 
to clothe. "The Italians (eſpecially 
when it is doubled) expreſs (x) 
ſtronger, as the Hebrew (Y), (tz): 
Thus not a few pronounce in Latin 
Words when (t) goes before (z) and 
another Vowel tollows; as Piazza, 


Venetie, they pronounce Piat xa, 
Venctaiæ, &c, 


| 
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We may add to (d), or, it you 
pleaſe, to (n), two other Letters 
torm'd in the ſame Seat, that is, in 
the Palate, vi. (I) and (/). We 
chuſe rather to join theſe Letters to 
(d) and (u), than to the Letter (7), 
by reaſon of the Concuſſion ot the 
Larynx, or Wind-pipe, and the E- 
mition of the Breath to the Noltriis 
in their Pronunciation, of which 
the Letter (t), and all that are de- 
riv'd from it, are utterly incapable. 

The Letter (C) is ford it when 
you are about to pronounce the (d) 
or (n), you gently ſend out the 
Breath from one or both Sides Into 
the Mouth, and by the Tarnings of 
the Mouth to the open Lips, with a 
Trembling of the Tongue. And the 
Sound of this Letter, if we are not 
deceiv'd, is the ſame in all Lan- 
guages, as the Hebrew 7, and the 
Greek . 

But the Welſh have another and 
ſtronger, tho* a kindred Sound to 
this, which they write with a (, 
to diſtinguiſh it from that of the ſin- 
gle (1), by the Breath's being much 
more forcibly preſs'd into the 
Mouth, whence proceeds a more 
frothy Sound, as it were, compound- 
ed of (4a), Bur this Sound, we 
think, no other Nation knows, un- 
leſs perhaps the Spunzards, 

The Letter (7), Which is generally 
call'd the Dog-Letter, is like wife 
form'd in the Palate; that is, 1t 
when you are about to pronounce 
(d) or (n), the Extremity of the 
Tongue being turn'd inward by a 
ſtrong and frequent Concuſhon, beats 
the Breath that is going out; irom 
which Confli& that horrid or rough 
Sound of the (7) proceeds, And the 
Sound of this Letter is the ſame in 
all Nations, as the Hebrew Reſh, and 
the Greek (g). The Welſh trequent- 
ly ſubjoin (5) to this Letter; and 
their (h) anſwers the Greek atpl- 
rated (). They tell us, that the 
Ameficans bordering on News 
England, or at leaſt àa great part of 
them, cannot pronounce either an 
(J) or (7), but ſubititute (a) in their 
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place; thus, for Lobſter, they ſay, 
Nobſtan. 1 

It the Breath, being more ſtriĩctly 
compre%G'd, breaks out more ſubtil- 
ty, when you are about to pronounce 
(A) or hard (c), it forms the Greek 
(X the Arabian (cha), truly pro- 
nounc'd, &c, that is by a middle 
Sound betwixt (e) and (5); and this 
Sound is very familiar to the Cer- 
mans and Welſh, and they both ex- 
preſs ir by ch, But it is quite 
laid aſide in Engliſh; for our ch 
is a quite different Sound, as we 
{hall ſhew hereafter. 

But if the Breath go out in a groſ- 
ſer manner, and leis 1mvreſs'd (by 
reaſon of the more lax Poſition of 
the Tongue, and larger Exit for 
the Breath) the Latin (h) is torm'd; 
and the Hebrew and Arabian (He) 
and the Greek aſpirate Spiſit. And 
this Sound is common to moſt Na- 
tions, Bur the French, tho“ they 
write (Y), ſeldom pronounce it. The 
Difterence between the Sound of this 


and that of the fore oing Letter is 


only this, that the Breath in the 
former is expell'd with a greater 
Force, and by a narrower Paſſage, 
as it were through a Chink, and is 
theretore nam'd the double. Aſpzrate; 
this more freely, and as it were 
through a Hole or larger Paſſage. 
The Grecks, as it it wore no Let- 
ter, (becauſe its Sound is but ſmall) 
call it an Aſpiration, and (at leaſt 
now a-days) {et it not down in the 
direct Line of the Letters, but put it 
over the Head of a Letter: Tho? 
formerly they did fer *em before the 
Vowels in the direct Line, but they 
ſet the (+) after them, if we are not 
miſtaken, and this makes them uſe 
% tor a Note of an Hundred ; for 
what is now written 4,\J,y, Was 


formerly written He. But 


we can fee no manner of Reaſon | 


why (Y) ſhould not be a Conſonant 
in all other Languages; for it is by 
do nidans to be rejected from the 
Number of Letters, becauſe the 
Sound of it is ſometimes not pro- 


others; for that 1s no more than is 
common to many other Letters, eſpe- 
cially of the Hebrew, and other 
Oriental Tongues, which are quie- 
ſcent or ſilent : Nor becauſe it does 
not hinder the Elifion ot the forego- 
ing Vowel, when another Vowel 
5 Mad in the ſubſequent Word ; tor 
(m) v-ou'd then lie under the ſame 
Fate, and (/ anciently did not hin- 
der this Coutiaction. But we mutt 
confeſs, that there is ſome doubt 
whether the Latzns, who were ſuch 
mighty Emulators of the Greeks,al- 
low*d (5) to be a Letter or not, eſpe- 
cially when we find the Gramma- 
rians ſo earneſtly denying, it with 
Pri ſctun at the Head of them, 

It when you are about to pro- 
nounce (), or the hard (g), the 
Breath being more hardly com- 
preſs'd, goes out by a more ſubtle 
Chink, as I may ſay, or Slit, that 
Sound is form'd which is expreſs'd 
by gh. The Enplzſh ſeem former- 


ly to have had this Sound in the 
Words Light, Night, Right, Daugh- 
ter, &c. but now they only retain 
the Spelling, entirely omitting the 
Sound 3 but the North-Country Peo- 
ple, eſpecially the Scots, almoſt re- 
ta in it ſtill, or rather ſubſticure the 
Sound ot (h) in its room. The Triſh 
in their (gþ) have exactly this 
Sound, as in L/h, a Lake, &c, It 
differs from the German (eh) as 
(g) does from (e), that is by the 
Direction of the Breath to tue No- 
ſtrils, Which neither (e) nor (ch) 
can do. But the Germans generally 
write by (eh) thoſe very Words 
which the Engliſh write with (gh), 
for their Macht, recht, liecht fecht- 
en, tochter, anſwer our Night, 
light, fight, Daughter; and there are 
many more Words of the ſame kind. 
The Latins,Greeks, Hebrews and A- 
rabzans knew nothing of this Sound, 
The Perfrans pronounce their Ga 
with this Sound, which is diſtin- 
guilh'd from the Arabic Kef by 
three Points over it. 

But if the Breath go out more 
freely, and as it were through a 


nounc'd by the Freach and ſome 


more large Hole, the Engliſh (y) 
Con- 
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Conſonant is form'd ; the German 
(3) Conſonant, the Arabian (ye), 
which Sound many contend belongs 
ro the Hebrew (50d). For this 
Sound is very near a-kin to that of 
the Vowel (i) lender, moſt rapidly 
pronounc'd, The Diphthongs, as 
they are call'd az, ez, oi, or ay, ey, 
oy, are promiſcuoully written by 2 
or (y), eſpecially y the Engliſh 
and the French, is not only 
ut for (i) at the end of Words, but 
in the middle, when (z) follows the 
Sound ot (i); as dying, Lying, &c. 
the cAnglo-Saxons, and aiter them 
the Englzſh, tor many Ages always 
put a Point over ()), when it was 
us'g for the Vowel (i), thus ()) 


But it is manifeſt, that there is a 


great Affinity between this Letter 


and g and gh, from thoſe Words, 


which are now written by gh, as 
light, might, thought, &c. being in 
the old Manuſcripts written with 
%., in the ſame Character, as yet, 


vonder, &c. For they had a three- 


told Figure, ene(y), which we now 
expreſs by th, as we have already 
obterv'd ; another which was us'd 
tor (i) Vowel, and diftering from 
the former only by the Point over 
it; and a third (3), which was 
always put tor (-y) Conſonant, and 
which was found in thoſe Words 
which we now ſpell with gh: 


But the Library-keepers, of latter 
Times, ignorant of the Matter, have 
by a very groſs Error ſubſtituted in 
the room ot it the Character of the 
Letter (x), when they made thoſe 
monſtrous Words thou3t, ſouzt, Cc. 
for thought, ſought, & c. or rather 
tor thou yr, ſouyt, & c. as they were 
then us'd to be written by ( y) Con- 
ſonant, as we may find them in the 
Impreſſions of Chaucer, and others 
of the old Poers, We mult alfo add, 
that not a few Words,. which we 
now ſpell with ( y), the old Saxons, 
and now molt commonly the Ger- 
mans, wrote with g; tor our Words 
Slay, ſayl, ſay, pay, day, rain, and 
many more, are partly by the Ang lo- 
Saxons, and partly by the Germans 
written Schlagen, ſegel, ſeger, 
(ax, tag, tegen. And on the con- 
trary many Words which are now 
Written wich (g), were tormerly 
written with (y) ; as, again, «gainſt, 
given, &c. were anciently Written 
ayen, ayenſt, yeuven, &c. 

Thus we have run through all the 
ſimple. Sounds that we know, and 
have given Rules tor their ſevera 
Formations, and diſt ributed them 
into their ſeveral Families and 
Claſſes; and as we have of the Vo- 
wels, ſo ſhall we here of the Conſo- 
nauts, give you a Plan, which your 
Eye may view all at once. 
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As we have ſaid ſomething of the 


We 
of the Compound Conſonants. The 
Engli ſh (j) Conſonant, or ſoit (g), or 
(4g), is compounded of (d) and (y), 
as is plain from Far, joy, gentle, 
Lodging, which found Dyar, dyoy, 
dyentle, lodying, &c. the 84 
Gjzen (which Letter, tho' it deſcend 
from the Hebrew Gimel, retaing not 
its Sound) and the Italian Gi. 


The French (j) Conſonant and 
ſoft (g) is compounded ot the Con- 
ſonants (xy) ; for their Je, J age, 
aye, &c. are Zyc, azye, &c. the Per- 
Gans expreis this Sound by their 
Zye ; which is diſtinguith'd from 
the eArabzan Ze by having three 
Points over it. 

The German (j) Conſonant is 
plainly a ſimple Sound, that is, as 
we have ſaid, the ſame with the 
Engliſh (y). 

The Engliſh (ſh),the French (ch), 
the G man (ch), the Hebrew and 
Arabic (ſhin) ſound (ſy), for the 


French chambre, the Engliſh ſhame, 


and the Ce man ſcham, ſound Syam- 
bye, ſyame, am. The Welſh ex- 
-prefs this Sound by (/), wherefore 
with them (with a Note of Produ- 
econ over the follow ing Vowel) 
en, (John), is a Monsſyiluble, but 
Sin (Mount Sion) a Word of two 
Syllables, | 

The Engliſh (ch) or (ech), ſounds 
{ty), tor Oe hard, Riches, &. found 
08-yard; Rit-yeg, & c. Ihe italtans 
pronounce their (e) thus before (e) 
and (2), The Pe ſians, to expreſs 
this Sound, besides the Aabie Al- 
phabet, make uſe ef their (che), 
which, by having three Poiuis be- 
neath it, is diſtinguiſhid trom the 


abze Gzim, It betore t gli, Oy | 
Arabic Gm. It betore the Engliſh, theſe Guttura! Conſonauts, to form 


the Palatine Vowels, but it mutt 


Word yew, you leyerally put d, t, + 
a, it will be made dycw,'tyery, ſyem, 
ew, Whieh is the Engliſob 
che, ſhem, and the French Feu, I lux. 

Tue (X) ot the Latzns, and al- 
molt alt other Languapes, und the 
Greek (F) 15 compos's of (cf ),(a9 . 


| 
Compound Sounds of the Vowels, 
all add a Word or two here 


r 
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This Letter is not known to the 
Hebrews,nor the Oriental Tongues ; 
but in the room of it they Write 
choſe ſimple Letters of which it is 
compos'd ; which the Germans 
likewiſe often do, for their Ochs, 
wachs, ſechs, ſechit, &c. are the 
Engliſh Ox, wax, fix, fixt; the Welſh 
always wrice this With (). 

The Latin (k) was anciently put 
(ca), and they promiſcuoutly wrote 
Calende. and Kalcnde , but it now 
generally has the fame imple Sound 
which the Greek (x), whence It is 
deriv'd, or the 


ter if (e) always rerain'd its genuine 
Sound ; and therefore the Welſh, 
whoſe (c) has always one conſtanr. 
Sound, have no ſuch Letter, as well 
as ſome other Nations. 

The Latin (q) of old, put for (cu) 
or rather (cw), which has always 
(v) after it, has the very ſame Sound 
with (e) or (k) and is a ſuperfluous 
Letter. The Welſh have it not, but 
always put for (q), (cw), or (ehr). 
And the cAnglo-Saxons wrote Chen, 
that is, wen for Queen. 

The Exgliſh (wh) is pronounc'd 
perfectly (brr),and the. Anglo- Saxons 
us d to place them ſoz and we cannot 
tell how the ſucceeding Engliſh 
came to invert the Poſit ion, and fe: 
the () before the (Y). 

But chis is worthy our Obſerva- 
tion, That the Conſonants (y) and 
(w), tho? ir be not minded, moſt 
commonly are ſubjoin'd to kindrag 
Conſonants before kindred Vowels ; 
that is, (y) is often ſubjoin'd ro the 
Guttural Conſonants (e) (g), when a 
Palatine Vowel follows; tor can, 
get, begin, &c. found as ikthey were 
Written cyan, gyer, begin, & c. tot 
the Tongue can fcarce pafs trou: 


pronounce { y ). But it is not fo be- 
tore the other Vowels, as in call, 
Gall, go, Gun, Cooſe, come, &. (H) 
is ſometimes {ubjoin'd to the Labiat 
or Lip Conſonants () and 7b) efpe- 
Boy, 
vel, 


* 


atin (c), and ww 
"wou'd be plainly a ſuperfludus Let. 


=o 
_ 


* 
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: 
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bos, &c. which are ſounded as if 


thoſe Sounds. 


oy = 
ZAR TIE = 
* * · *. nw 


ſpelt thus, Pot, Bwoy, bwozl, &c. 
but this is not always done, nor by 
all Men. 

we have (page 2) conſider'd Let- 
ters, as the Sigus ot Sounds, but have 
not yet examin'd the Anal ogy they 
bear to the Sounds they 1epreſent, 
We have already ſaid, that Sounds 
are taken for the Signs of our 
Thoughts, and that Men invented 
certain Figures, to be the Signs of 
But whereas theſe 
Figures or Characters, in their firſt 
Inſt itut ĩon, ſignine immediately on- 
ly the Sounds, yet Men often car- 
ry'd their Thoughts of the Chara- 
cters, to the very Things which the 
Sounds fignity'd z whence it comes 
to paſs, that the Characters may be 
conſider'd two ways, vx. either as 
they ſimply ſignify the Sound, or as 


they aſliſt us in conceiving that 


which is ſignify*d by the Sound, 
Four Things are neceſſary to give 


them their Perfection in the tulit 


State. 


( 1.) That every Figure or Cha- 
racter mark or denote ſome Sound: 
that is to ſay, That no Character 
be ſer down in any Word, but What 


is pronounc'd. 1 
2.) That every Sound, Which is 


.expreſs'd in the Pronunciation, be 


mark'd wich ſome Figure: that is 
to ſay, That we Pronuunce nothing 
but What is Written. 
(3.) That cvery Figure mark only 
one ſimple, or compounded Sound. 
(4. ) That one and the ſame Sound, 
be not mark'd by more Figures thau 


Oue. 


But conſider ing the Character in 


the ſecoud manner, that is to ſay, As 
they help us in the Conception of 


thoſe Things, Which the Sounds 
fignify ; we find ſometimes, that it 1s 
for the Better, that the foregoing 
Rules are not always obſerv'd, eſpe- 
Cially the tirſt and the laſt. . 
Becauſe firſt, it often Bappens 1 
thoſe Languages Which are deriv'd 
'from Others, that there are cCerralu 


| 


1 


| 
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Letters, which are not pronounc'd, 
and which, for that reaſon, are of 
no manner of uſe to the Sound, but 
are yet uſeful in helping us to un- 
derſtand that which the Words ſig- 
nite. As for Example, in the French 
Words, Champs, Temps,and Chants, 


which are ot uſe to the fignification, 
becauſe by them we find, that the 
firſt comes from Campus, and Tem- 
pus, the later from (Cantus. 

In Hebrew itſelf there are Words 
which differ only by one ending in 
Aleph, and the other in Hamech, 
that are not pronounc'd; as N, 


which ſignifies to fear or dread, and 
U to throw, fling, caſt, &c. 


Hence *tis plain, that this Abuſe 
of Words (as tis call'd) is not with- 
out irs Benefit to the Language. 

The difference between the Capi- 
tals and Small Letters, may fſeemr-to 
ſome a Contradiction to the fourth 
Rule, That ene and the ſame Sound 
be at maik'd with more than one 
Figure : And for this Reaſon, they 
urge, that the ancient, as well as the 
preſent Hebrew, had none of this 
difference; and that the Greeks and 
Romans, tor a long time, made uſe 
of only Capital Letters in their Wri- 
ting. But this Piſt inct ion is of great 
Advantage, and Beauty, in mingling 
with a pleaſing Variety the Capi- 
tals and Small Letters, in the beg in- 
ning of Periods, proper Names, Cc. 
and to diſtinguiſh Names from 
Words of Affirmation, and all other 
Parts of Speech. 

Beſides, this Objection will hold 
againſt the Difference of Hands, or 
Figures of Writing or Printing, as 
the Roman, Italic, German, &c. in 
the Impreſhon of this very Book, or 
any other Language, ancient or mo- 
dern, which is very: uſetully im- 
ploy'd in the Diſt inction, either of 
certain Words, or certain Diſcourſes 
and Sentences, Which conveys the 
Force and Energy intended by the 
Author, to the Reader, and does not 
at all change the Pronunciarton, 


Tho' what we have faid be ſuffi- 


cient 


the (p) and (t:) are not 8 5 


after, 


cient to ſhow, that the uſe of Let- 
ters Which are not pronounc'd, is 
not ſo great an Imper fection as ge- 
nerally imagin'd, at leaſt in thoſe 
Inſtances, and Particulars of Words 
deduc'd from other Languages; yet 
it muſt be allow'd, that there are 
too many crept in by a Corruption 
which has ſpread it ſelf through ſe- 
veral Languages. Thus ir mult be 
confeſs'd, that it is a certain Abuſe 
to give the Sound of (s) to (e), be- 
fore an (e) and (i), and of pronoun- 
cing (g) before the ſame Vowels, o- 
rherwiſe than before the others; of 
having ſoften'd the (s) between two 
Vowels; and of giving (t) the Sound 
of (e) before (z), tollow'd by another 
Vowel, as Gratia, Action, Diction, 
&c. 

Some People have imagin'd, that 
they cou'd Correct this Fault in the 
Vulgar Tongues, by inventing new 
Characters, as Mr, Lodwick has 
done in his univerſal Alphabet, and 
Ramus, in his Grammar of the 
French Tongue, by retrenching eve- 
ry Letter that was not pronounc'd, 
and writing every Sound by that 
Letter, to which the Sound to be ex- 
preſs'd was proper, as by placing an 
() before (z) and (e), and not à (c) 
and the like: But he, and all others 
of his Mind, ought to conſider, that 
beſides the Diſadvantage this wou'd 
be to the Vulgar Tongues, for tlre 
Reaſous urg'd before, they -wou'd 
attempt an Impoſſibility; and they 
little think how difficult a thing ic 
15 to change, and bring the People 
ot a whole Nation to the change of 
z Character they have been us'd to, 


| 
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claudi us found himſelf diſappointed 
in an Attempt of this Nature, and 
was fain to lay aſide his Deſign of 
introducing a Character he had pre- 
ar'd. 
: All that can be done in this par- 
ticular, is to retrench by degrees all 
thoſe Letters which are ot no Uſe, 
either to the Pronunciation, or the 
Senſe, or Analogy of Languages, as 
the French, and we have begun to 
do; and to preſerve thoſe, that are 
uſeful, and to ſer ſome certain ſmall 
Marks to diſtinguith them trom 
thoſe, which are pronounc'd, or 


which. may intimate to us the ſeve- 


ral Pronunciations of the ſame Let- 
ter, But even this labours under a 
Difficulty not to be remov'd but by 
degrees, and in many Years ; for 
the altering any ot the preſent, or 
adding any new Characters at once, 
wou'd be of no manner of Uſe,while 
all the chief Books of the Language 
are without theſe Marks or Altera- 
tions, and ſo many People mult be 
oblig*d to learn their Alphabet over 
again, or be puzPd to read what 
wou'd then be Written or Printed. 
And indeed, the Rules we have gi- 
ven in theſe Caſes, will (we perſuade 
our ſelves) be of more Uſe than all 
theſe Projects for directing the 
Learner. Vet, to omit nothing that 
has been offer'd with any Probabi- 
lity, we ſhall add the Method of 2 
French Author, to this End; a Point 
above or below will ſerve for the 
firit Cafe, and when (e) is pro- 
nounc'd like (s), it may have a Tail 
added; and when the (p) is pro- 
nounc'd like an (j) Conſonant, its 


Tame out of Ming; and the Emperor 


| 


Tail need nor be quĩte clos'd. 4 


The | End of the Firſt Part, 
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Cn AP. V. 


Of SYLLABLES, 


A Syllable's a compleat and perfect Sound, 
in which one ſingle, or one double Vowel's found; 
Or either join'd with Conſonants, and ſpoke 


In one ſole breathing, 


A 


45 in Cloke. 


Syllable is a compleat Sound utter'd in one 
Breath, which ſometimes conſiſts of one Vowel, 
or double Vowel, ſometimes of one Yewel, or 


double Vowel join'd to one or more Conſonants,not exceeding 


teven in Number. 


By this Definition it is pla in, that one ſingle Vowel may 
compoſe a Syllable; as the firſt Syllables in the following 


Words, A- brabam, E- ternal, J vor, Orient, U-nity. 


Fr] The Word SYLLABLE is 
deriv'd from the Latin Syllaba, and 
that from the Greck Word Tun ally 
from o.Manfere, which is to 
comprehend ; ſo that Sy!ſabe, in the 
Latitude of the Term, may be taken 
for any Comprehenſion or Connecti- 
on in general, bur in a Grammatz- 
cal Senje, only for a Connection 
of Letters in one Sound, Scali- 
ger has detin'd a Syllable ro be an 
Element under one Accent, that is, 
what can be pronounc'd at once: 
Pyiſcian more plainly has It, com- 
e Literarum, &c. a comp e- 
henſien of Letters falling under one 
Accent, and produc'd by one Mo- 
tien breathing, Yet this has been 
rejected by tome GRAMMARIANS, 
as impertect, and excluding all Syl- 
lables of one Letter: Another has 
detin'd it thus, A1 SYLLABLE & « | 


But no 
num- 


literal or articulate Voice of an *n- 
dividual Sound; for every Syllable 
muſt fall under rhe fame Accent, for 
as many Vowels as may occur in 2 
Word, to be produc'd under divers 
Accents, or with ſeveral Motions of 
the breathing ſo many Syllables; and 
on the contrary, tho' there be ſeve- 
ral Vowels, it they are pronounc'd 
under one Accent, and with one 
Breathing, they make but one 91 
Lable, 

In every Word, therefore, there 
are as many Syllables as there are 
vocal Sounds, and vocal Sounds are 


| Vowels ſimple or compound, aud 


each of theſe in its Formation, re- 
22 2 diſt inct Motion of the Pe- 
oral Muſcles, Thus a, 4, 4, make 
three Syllables, form'd by ſo many 
Motions, diſtinguiſh'd by ſmall Stops 
betwixt each Expiration or Breath- 
ing, 


ſo 


of 
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number of Conſonants can be ſounded without a Vowel, ' 
for tho?, after the Mutes and Liquids, (bl), (er), in Table and 
Acre, the (e) be quieſcent, or at leaſt obſcure, yet that 
Sound, which is expreſs'd by thoſe Conſonants, is deriv'd 
from that (e), by which, making a ſort of Sound, we think (579 
and (cr) are not juſt Exceptions made to this Rule, for from 
Venſification it is plain, that Table is compos'd of a long and 
a ſhort Syllable. 


As many Vowels as emit a Sound, 
So many Syllables in Hor ds are found. 


As many Vowels, or double Vowels, as are found in any 
Word, of fo many Syllables is that Word compos'd, except 
any of the Vowels be {lent or quieſcent, as the final (e), and 
ſome Vowels which make the improper double Vowels, the 
Rules of which have been already given in the Firſt Part 
treating of LETTERS, and the (e) which is added to 
ſome Syllables in the middle of Words; as the (e) in Ad- 
dance ment and Rudesby, which ſerve only to lengthen the 
foregoing Vowel, Except likewiſe Words ending in (e), 
and no (s) coming before (e); as Names, Trades, &c. but if 
(„ or the Sound of (s), comes before (es), it is another Syl- 
lahle; as Horſes, Aſſes, &c. Faces, Races, Pages, Prizes : 
An4 when (a) follows (g) or (q) ; as in Quart, Guide, Guilt,&c, 
and when (e) is follow'd by (n); as in even, Heaven, &c. but 


when this (e) is generally left out, they become one Syllable 
every where, 


Eight Letters in ſome Syllables we find, 
And no more Syllables in Words are join'd, 


EI, As there are but eight Letters in any Syllable, fo has 
no Word above ſeven or eight Syllables (and few in Engliſh 
ſo many) as Ke-con-c7-lina-ti-0n, In-com-pre-ben-ſi-bi-li-ty. 

To divide Syllables juſtly in Writing, eſpecially when part 
ofa Word is written in one Line, and part in another, this 
is a general Rule, 


hen any fingle Conſonant is ſeen, 

Single or double Vowels plac'd between, 

The Conſonant divides ſtill with the laſt, 

But to the firſt the (P) and (J) joins faſt, Wl 0 
en 


ing, whereas one (a) of the ſame\ begin with a Conſonant, allowing 
length, is torra*d but by one. Aleph to be one, and a Sy llable has 

{2] In Hebrew, all che Syllables | never more than one Youre, 3 
3 3] At 
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When a ſingle Conſonant comes between two Vowels, or 
between a ſingle and donble-Vowel, it muſt in the dividing 
Syllables be joyn'd to the later. 

Except when (x) or (y) comes between two Vowels; for 


they are joyn'd to the firſt, as in Ex- ample, Ox-en, up-on; ex- 


cept Su-pine. 


In compound Words its own will each retain, 
The jame additional Endings muſt obtain. 


Except Compounds, where each Word compounding 
retains its proper Letters; as un arm'd, un-uſual, in-ure, ad- 
orn, with-out, with-in, Safe-ty, love- lyj, Name-leſs, &c. 

When a Word reccives an additional Termination, or 


ending; as (ed) Ving-ed; (edſt) Deliver- edſt; (eib) Deliver- 


eth; (for which Delivers is now written, and the former end- 
ing entirely rejected) (eſt) Deliver-eſt ; (ing) Deliver-ing; 
(er) Deliver-er; (ance) Deliver. ance. . 

The Conſonants preceeding (1) and (r), 

Follow'd b (e) never divided are. 


As in-ſe-pa-ra-ble, Tri-fle, Mi- tre, &c. But this Rule ſeems 


included in that of initial Conſonants. 


Two Conſonants betwixt two Vowels plat, 
If they begin a Word, purſue the laſt. 

But thoſe that can no Word at all beg in, 

Can ne er a Syllable, without a Sin. 


When two Conſonants come between two Vowels, if they 
be ſuch as can begin a Word, they both go to the latter Vo- 
wel; but if they cannot begin a Word, they muft be parted, 
onc joyning the firſt Vowel, and the other the latter. 

To make this the plainer, we ſhall here enumerate the 
double-Conſonants that can begin Words; which you may 
caſily know by putting (e), or any other Vowel, after them, 
and if they naturally and eaſily fall into one articulate 
Sound, they can begin a Word; if not, they muft he parted 
into diſtinct Syllables. 

Theſe Conſonants that begin Words, are Thirty in 


number. 
RI. Bleed Gl. Glory 
1 CJ. Clear | 471 Plane 
Fl, Fleet Sl, Slight 
Br. Brace Gr. Oyrove 
Cr, Croud Pr, Prince 
Dr. Dry | Tr. Treat 


"7 7 7. 
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Dm, Dwarf Sp. Spill 
gu. gnaw Sq. Squib 
Kn. Knave ft, ftill 
Qu. Queen | Sw. Swear 
ſc. ſeant th this 
ſb, ſhow tw, two 
ſm. ſmart Wh, I heel. 


Nine ways Words begin with three Conſonants, as, 
Seh. Scheme 5 f. Spleen, 


Scr. Screen r. ſtrain 
Shr. Shrine Thr. Three 
Sr. Skrew Thw. Thwart 
Spr. Spread 


In ſhort, all this Rule is compriz'd in this, that a Mute and a 
Liquid following one-another,go together with the laſt Vowel, 
but all douhle- Conſonants in the middle beſides, are divided. 

To this, as well as the former Rules, this Exception holds, 
That Compounds keep each its Part, as has been obſery'd 
and additional Endings are diſtin Syllables. | 

But ſuch Conſonants as cannot begin a Word, can never 
begin a Syllable, and muſt therefore be parted in the Diviſi- 
on of Syllables; as in ſel-domn, for (Id) can't begin a Word; 
(It) in Mul-tiply,Trumpet,ar-dent,Can-did,ac-cord, ſmag-ger,&Cc. 

When three or more Conſonants meet in the middle of a 
Word, that Word is generally a Compound, and therefor? 
each keeping its own, generally the firſt Conſonant goes to 
the firſt Vowel, and the other to the latter; as in Con- tract, 
| In. ſtruct ion, &c. 


Two Vowels meeting each with its full ſound, 
Always to make two Syllables are bound. 


If two Vowels come together, and both fully ſounded, 
they muſt be divided, and make two Syllables, as Re-enter, 
Mu-tual, &c. : 

The following Obſervations relating to Syllables, or to the Pro- 
nunciation of Letters, as they are plac d in Syllables, and not ſin- 
gly by themſelves, we thought more proper for this place, than 
where they have been plac'd by Others; for to talk of the Pronun- 
ciation of Syllables, before the Learner knows what a Syllable is, 
ſeems ſomething prepoſterous, Fw 
© 


— — 


— — 
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The Sound of (Hal) in Words of more Syllables than one, 


is written in ſome by (tz) before (al), as Credential, Equz- 
noftial, Eſſential, Nuptial, Impartial, &c.. Some others write 
(ci) before (al), as Artificial, Beneficial, Judicial, Prejudicial, &c. 
and the Reaſon is, that the Primitive Words from whence 
theſe are deriv'd,end in (ce), as Artiſice, Bene ſice, Prejudice, &c. 
or from the Latin Words, in which as (1), or (e) is us'd, it 
continues in Engliſh, as Judicial, from Judicialis, &c. 


The Sound of (ban), muſt be written (cian), as Arith- 


metician, Grecian, Logician, Magician, &c, from Ariibmetic, 
Grece, Logic, and Mag ic; and ſo all others from the (c) in 


Latin, except Ocean, Preciſian, Tertian, Egyptian, Aſian, &c. 

The Sound of (Hate) is expreſs'd by (170%, before (ate), in 
Gratiate, expatiate, negotiate, vitiate, &c, except emaciate, 
Aſſociate, Nauſeate, 

The Sound of (bent) is written by (czent), in Ancient, 
Proficient, &c. (cient), in Patient, Impatient, &c. and ( ſcient), 
in 8 &c. 

The Sound of zhun, or ſhun in the End of Words, muſt be 
written (tion), with (t), except Alluſion, Ani madverſion, A- 


ſcenſion, Aſperſion, Averſion, Circumciſion, Colliſion, Colluſion, 


Comprehenſion, Compulſion, Concluſion, Conde ſcenſon, Confuſion, 
Contuſion, Convulſion; Deciſion, Decurſion, Delufion, Diviſion, 
Diffuſion, Dimenſion, Piſcurſion, Diſpanſion, Diſperſion, Deſſen- 
fion, Diſtenſion, Di ſſuaſion, Diverſion, Diviſion, Diuulſion; Ej- 


* fuſion, Emulſion, Eroſion, Evaſion, Everſion, Exciſion, Excluſion, 


Excurſion, Expanſion, Exploſion, Expulſion, Extenſion, Extruſion ; 
Illuſion, Immerſion, Inciſion, Incluſion, Incurſion, Inheſion, Inſper- 
ſion, Introverſion, Intruſion, Invaſion, Irriſion z Manſion; Occa- 
ſion, Occiſion, Occluſion ; Penſion, Perſuaſion, Proviſion z Kepre- 
benſion, Reverſion, Revulſion ; Sponſion, Suffuſion ;, Verſion : To 
theſe add the following Words in (ion), as Admiſſion, Com- 
miſſion, Compaſſion, Compreſſion, Conceſſion, Concuſſiou, Confeſſion; 
Deceſſion, Depreſſion, Diſmiſſion ; Expreſſion; Impreſſion, Inter- 
ceſſion , Miſſion 5, O miſſion, Oppreſſion; Paſſion, Percuſſion, Ter- 
miſſion, Proceſſion, Profeſſion, Progreſſion , Seceſſion, Seſſion, 
Succeſſion. 

The following Words written (ion), tho' moſt of the 
like Sound are ſpelt (17tion), as Petition; Acquiſition, Com- 
poſition, Depoſition, Diſpoſitzon, Diſquiſition , Expoſition 5 In- 
quiſitzon, Inter poſition; Poſition ; Tranſition,Tranſpoſition. [ 3} 
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gards chiefly thoſe, 
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F3] At the End of this ſhort Part 
of our Diviſion, we ſhall lay down a 
new Method of learning to Read in 
all Languages, as we find it in a 
French Author, and which perhaps 
an ingenious School-maſter may 
improve to the Advantage ot his 
Scholars : To which we {hall add, 
what Mr. Lodwzck, our own Coun- 


tryman, has advanc'd on the ſame 


Head, 

This Method (fays our Author) re- 
who cannot 
Read : It is certain, that the Learn- 
ers find no great difficulty in learn- 
ing the Letters themſelves, but the 
hardeit Labour and Pains they go 
through, is in joining the Letters 
rogether in Syllables, For every 
Letter has its peculiar Name,which 
is pronounc'd differently by it ſelf, 
from what it is in Conjunction with 
other Letters; for Example, If you 
teach a Child to pronounce Fry in a 


Syllable, you firſt make him pro- 


nounce ef, er, y; which mult per- 
fectly contound him, when he comes 
to joyn theſe three Sounds together, 
our of them to form the Sound of 
the Syllable Fry, e N Fa 
The ſame Obſervation is made b 

Mr, Lodwick; As the preſent Al- 
phubet, ſays he, are impertect, ſo are 
alſo the Pr immcrs, or firſt Books, 
wherein Children are taught to Spell 
and Read, Firſt, In,not having a 
pertect Alphabet, And Secondly, 
In not being digeſted in ſuch a Me- 
thod, as is tit and proper to teach 
them as they ought ro be taught, 


For the uſual Way of RG to 
a 


Spell, is to diſmember every Syllable 
(ot more than one Letter) into many 
Sy llables, by expreſſing every Letter 
a-part, and Syllabically ; and the 
Conſonants with ſuch a Vowel as 
they are ordinarilynam'd with, and 
then requiring them to join all theſe 
Syllables into one Word, 

But how prepoſterous this Me- 


thod is, one Inſtance for all will ma- 


niteſt : Suppoſe the Monoſyllable 
Brand, to be ſpell'd, they will teach 
them thus to diſmember it; Bee, er, 
4, en, dce, and tuen require them to 


— 


on the fir, ſecond, and third, 


join theſe into one Syllable, which 
tis impoſſible for them to do, and 
they mult expreſs this one Syllable 
by five Sy!lables, which was not de- 
ſign'd; whereas they ſhou'd teach 
them to expreſs every Syllable en- 
tire at firſt ſiglit, without diſmem- 
bering it; and to do this, they muſt 
proceed gradually: Firit beginning 
with the moſt rm ple Sylables, and 
ſo by degrees proceeding to the more 
difficult and — till they 
can readily pronounce a whole Syl- 
lable at firit fight , even the moſt 
difficult that are, To that end let all 
the Prim mers be thus contriv'd; at 
the top of the Leaf, let all the Vo- 
wels be plac'd ſingly in Order, as 
they follow in one Rank, and in the 
ſame place Syllables, 1iF, Of one 
Vowel, and one con ſonunt following 
it, throughout all the Variations; 
then of one Con ſonant, and one Vowe l 
follow ing that. 2dly, Of to Con ſo- 
nants before, and one Vowel follow- 
ing throughout the Variations, 
zdly, Of one Vorrel, and three or 
four Conſenants following; and of 
three Conjonants going before, and 
one Vowel following. 4thly, Ot one, 
two, and three Conſonants going 
before a Vowel ; and one, two, three, 
or four Conſonants following. 5 thly, 
Of ſome Syllables with Diphthongs 
and Triphthongs, For Example: 


4 , #57 0% , | Se 
ab; ch. ib. ob. ub, &c. 
ad, ed, id, od, ud, &c. 
be. be, bz. bo. bu, 8c. 
ald. eld. id. old. uld, &c. 
dra. dre. dit. dio. dit, &c. 
bal m. be Im. bil m. bol m. bul m, 8c, 


After this, place a number of 
Words of two, three, or four Syila- 
bles, from the more eaſy, to the 
more difficult Expreſſions, Without 
heed to their Signihcations ; tho? 
in our Opinions, if chere cou'd be 
ſome Order and Connections in their 
Sipnification, it would help the Me- 
mory : Further, let there follow 
ſome Words of ſeveral Syllables, 
with the Accent variouſly plac'd, as 
&c. 
Thus 


57 


2 

2 

= 
: 
4 

3. 

: 
$4 


g- 
— _ — — 1 = 


Thus far Mr. Lodwick, who pro- 
ceeds farther, but that relating too 
much to his Univerſal A/phaber, 
can not have 2 place here, 

To this we ſhall add ſome Rules 
of Spelling, wbich tho' we did not 
think full enough of Demonſtration 
to be inſerted in the Body of the 
Rules, yet ſince they real afford 
Matter of Speculation ſuthcient to 
employ the curious Teacher or 
Learner of his Mother Tongue, and 
may perhaps be render'd capable of 
Improvement, we {hall here add. 
They were given us by one Dr. Jones, 
who (as we gheſs by his Name) be- 
ing a Welſh-man, may, in ſome Par- 
ticulars of his Book, be miſled by 
the Pronunciation of his own 
Tongue ; yer 1s his Book worth our 
Conſideration. But this will be 
plainer from his Obſervations. 

His Maxims are, firſt, That all 
Words were Originally Mitten as 


- Spels. Tho? this may be diſputed, 


yet the Conſequence is not ſo great 
as to make us enter into the Contro- 
verũe. 

His next is, That all Terms which 
dave fince alter'd their Sounds (the 
Origin of the difficulty of Spelling) 
did it for Eaſe and Pleaſure, 

From the harder, harſher, longer, 
to the eaſier, pleaſanter, and ſhorter 
Sounds, which for that Reaſon be- 
c2me the more uſual. From hence 
it follows, That all Words that can 
be ſounded ſeveral ways, muſt be 
Written according to the hardeſt, 
harſheſt, longeſt and moſt unuſual 
Sound, And this Rule, he aſſures 
us, is without Exception in our 
Tongue, 


The longeſt Sound is that which | 


expreſſes moſt ſimple Sounds, or 
ſounds the ſame number after the 
longeſt manner, thus, it you ſay 
agen and again, it muſt be written 
again; becauſe it ſounds more Let- 
ters. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Favor and Fuyour, 


— 
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The more unuſual Sound is known 
to all, by common Practice. 

Thus none can fail to know 
which is the Longeſt and moſt un- 
vſual Sound, and that its ſufficient 
almoſt in all Caſes, becauſe the 
length and unuſualneſs of the Sound, 
cauſes itto be the harder Sound, 
which is the third thing to be ob- 
ſerv'd in this univerſal Rule, 

But to make the uſe of this Rule 
complear, becauſe it may happen 
that ſome Words (tho' not many) 
may ſound divers ways, and yet ex- 
preſs the ſame number of Letters, 
and thar in the ſame manner, either 
long or ſhort, and both Sounds alike 
uſual, as ia Anger, and cAngu! ; 
Finger, and Fingur, &c. it will be 
uſeful to know which in ſuch a 
Caſe is the eaſter and pleaſanter ſim- 
ple Sound, and to which harder and 
harſher Sounds they are ſo like, as 
that they are apt to exchange 
Sounds with em. | 


A is much eaſier than E or 0; B, 
than P; D, than T or th in tho“; 


E, than J, O, V; EE, than SE 03 


G, than C for K, or hard c, or ch in 
chew z M, ng, than N; Ou, than 0 
or V; Sb, than ch or S; Tin The, 
than Th; ſhorr D, than A, E, I, 0; 
V, than E or Fh; Z, than & in ſo. 

Simple Sounds are eaſier than 
Compounds; Compounds of two 
Sounds, than Compounds of three, 
and ſo on; and Compounds of eaſie 
Sounds, than Compounds of hard 
Sounds. 

Double Characters are to be rec- 
kon'd as ſiugle, it they have but one 
Sound. 

We have omitted the particular 
Proofs of theſe Rules, which the 
Reader may conſult his Book for, it 
his Curiolity prompt him; this be- 
ing ſufficient ro give Ground to his 
Euquiry ; And, we believe, in try- 
ing, he will find *em ſometimes pret- 


| ty true, it not always. 


The End of the Second Part. 


Part 


gen 
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Part III. 


Of WORDS. © 


INTRODUCTION, 


E come now from meer Sounds, to [2] Words, 
which convey ſomething to the Underſtanding ; 


For hy theſe we are able to expreſs our Thoughts, 
or Sentiments of all that we ſee, feel, hear, taſte, touch, or 
underſtand. All Xowledge indeed draws its Original from 
the Senſes; and our Perception, Judgment, and Reaſoning, 


Under which the ſeveral Claſſes, or Orders of Words, are 


rang'd, proceed from theſe Notices of Things, and Beings, 
and their Relations to each other, and have no other 
Source: By theſe we know, that there are Things; that 
theſe Things have certain Qualities, Beings, Actions, or 
Paſſions, Oc. whence it ſeems pretty plain, that the Words, 
which are to expreſs our Sentiments of theſe Things, muſt 
bear ſome Proportion and Likeneſs to the Things they are to 
expreſs. Being therefore in Converſation, or Writing to expreſs 
or ſignifie all the Objects of our Senſes, and the mental, er 
intellectual Deductions from them, Words are naturally, to 
that End, to be divided into four original Claſſes or Orders, 
i. e. Things, or rather the Names of Tings; the Qualities of 
thoſe Things, the Circumſtances, Actions, Paſſions, and Beings 
of Things, with their Relations, Regards, and Connections to, 
and with each other in Sentences. 

According to this, there are four Parts of Speech, or 
tour Heads, to which every Word in all Languages may be 


reduc'd. 


The four Tarts of Speechs 


[3] NAM ES. T FAFrFIRMATIONS. 
eee PARTICLES, or the 
Manners of Words, 
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[1] It may here be proper to Ex- 
plain what we mean by a Word, 
which we think may be thus defin'd: 


Men have made the audible Sign © 


ſome one of their Thoughts, Or if 
we rather take it trom Words, as 
Written and Spoken, we may define 
it thus. Words are diftinf articu- 
late Sounds, implying by common 
Conſent, ſome Thoughts or Opera- 
tions of the Mind,expreſs'd by ſome 
certain Marks, Figures, or Chara- 
ters agreed on by Men, as the vi- 
ſible Signs of thoſe Sounds and 
houghts. | 

This lat Definition includes 
Words in both Senſes, that is, both 
as Spoken and Writren, 

[2] Man being a Converſible Ani- 
mal, and form'd tor Society, there 
was a Neceſſity of ſome Way or 
Means of cqwey ing the Mind, or 
Thoughts of one Man to another ; 
which thou” it might be in ſome 
meaſure done by the Eyes, Hands, 
Fingers, Motions and Geſticulations 
of the Body, & c. as in the Panto- 
mimes ot the Ancients, and Mutes 
of the Seraglio, &c. yet thoſe being 
more imperfe&, as well as more 
:roubleſome and tedious, Nature, 
{which always chooſes the eaſieit 
and moſt efficacious Way) directs 
Mankind to impart the Sentiments 
of his Mind, rather by the Voice, 
and the Motions of the Tongue, 
which are more eaſy in the ſeveral 
Variations of Sounds,than any other 
Way. For this Reaſon, Men have 
diſtfnguith'a every Modification of 
the Voice, by 2 particular Letter, 
(of which we have already diſcours'd 
at large, both in the Text, and the 
Notes); and tho“ theſe Letters are 
not many in number, yet are they 
by their various Conjunctions, ſut- 
ficient for all the Languages that 
ever were, or ever can be in the U- 
niverſe. They are indeed but Twen- 
ty-lix in our Tongue, and yet they 
may be ſo variouſly diſpos'd, as to 
make more than hve Hundred and 
Seventy-ſix ſeveral Words of two 


Letters; and Twenty-ſix times as 


| 
} 


| 
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many Words may be form'd of three 
Letters; that is to ſay, Fitteen thou- 
ſand and ſix; and Twenty-ſix times 


XA diſtin# articulate Sound, which | as many more may be made of four 


ſeveral Letters, that is, Nine hundred 
thouſand thirty-ſix; and fo on in 
proportion. ' From this manitold 
Generation of Words, from the va- 
rious Combinations ot Letters, we 
may judge of their vaſt Variety, as 
being indeed not much leſs than In- 
finire, | 

[3] In all Languages there are 
Names, Qualzties, and cAffirmati- 
ons: Names ſignifie Things; Qua- 
lities ſignifie the Manners or Quali- 
ties of thoſe Things; «Afr matzons 
atirm ſomething of them. And 
there are other Words which fignity 
neither of theſe, but the relation of 
one to the other, and thoſe are the 
Manners of Words : But theſe Rela- 
tions of Words to Words are of ſe- 
veral Kinds, which are expreſs'd by 
ſome of theſe Particles, or ſhort 

7 

Words, of, to, for, O, by, with, 
through, in, &c. of which in Con- 
ſtruction. 

It is true, that ſome have endea- 
vour'd to reduce all Words to three 
Claſſes, which we ſhall conſider in 
our Notes; but others vainly boaſt, 
or pretend to contract em yer cloter 
into two, either ig”orant of the Ope- 
rations of the Mind, which they 
were invented to expreſs, and which 
can never be brought into that com- 
paſs, as will be plain from what fol- 
lows; or for want of conſidering 
what they Jay ; or to be thought 
Mea of wondei ful Penetration by iꝑ- 
norant Hearers, Thoſe Gentlemen, 
who have with great Clearnefs o. 
Reaſon propos'd them unde chres 
Heads, have however told us, tha: 
ſomie Philoſophers have thought 
themſelves oblip*d to add a tourth, 
diſtinét from rhe other three; 25 
will appear from the Sequel, 

Words having ſomething corporea! 
and ſomething ſpirirval in em, wr 
may ſay, they conſiſt ot Soul and 

| Body : The Ideas ot the Mind, when 
they command the Organs ot the 


Voice, to torm ſuch Sounds, Which 
bp are 


© 


are the audible Signs of thoſe Ideas, 
are the Souls of Words; but Sounds 
torm'd by the Organs of the Voice, 
are the material Part, and may be 
call'd the Body of Words. 

We ſhall therefore, here conſider 
them, as they are abſtracted from 
Sound, in their Relation to the Mind 
ot Man, and in which we have the 
Advantage of all other Creatures, and 
a very ftrong Proof of our Reaſon 
Superiour to them; that is, by che 
Ule we make of Words, to convey 
our Thoughts to each Orber, and 
that ſurprizing Invention of combi- 
ning {ix and twenty Sounds in fo 
multiplicious a manner, as we have 
ſaid, by which we diſcover the Va- 
riety of our Thoughts, and all our 
Sentlments on all manner of Sub- 
jects, tho? there be no real or natural 
Likeneſs berwixt the Words, and 
Operations of the Soul of Man; but 
only Signs by Compact, and Agree- 
ment, to ſignify our Thoughts, 
Words therefore, being (as is ſa id) 
invented to expreſs our Thouęhts, it 
tollows, that we cannot perfectly 
di ſcover the different Sorts, and Sig- 
nihcations of Words withour, firſt 
coufidering what paſſes in our 
Minds, 

It is agreed by all Philoſophers, 
that there are thiee Operations of 
the Mind, vzz. Perception, Tudg- 
ment, and Reaſoning, 

PERCEPTION is the ſimple Ap- 
prehenſion of any Thing, or Quality 
of 2 Thing, whether purely Intelle- 
tual, as when we fimply think of 
the B. ing, Ete, nity, and Decree of 
Ged ; or Corporea!, and Materzat, 
as a Squat, 2 Circle, a Horje, a 
Dig. * 

JUDGMEN'F aihrms that the 
Thing we pcrcezve, is 10, or not to, 
as having ihe Ideas of the Farth 
and Roundneſs ; atiim, that ive 
Earth is round, 

By REASONING, we draw Con- 
fequences to evince the Truch, or 
Fallacy ot a conteſted Prapulition,by 
comparing it With cu or more in- 
contoitable Propoſitions; or in {hort, 
rom two Judgments, to infer a 
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third, as when we have judg'd that 
Virtue is Fraiſc-worthy, and that 
Patience is a Virtue, we infer and 
conclude that Patience is Praiſce 
worthy. 

Hence we may eaſily obſerve, that 
this third Operation of the Mind, is 
but an Extenſion of the ſecond, Ir 
will therefore be ſufficient for our 
preſent Subject, to conſider the firſt 
two, or what of the firſt is contain'd 
in the ſecond; for it we ſerioufly 
attend What paſſes in our Mind, we 
ſhall find, that we very rarely con- 
fider - the ſimple Perception of 
Things, without athrming ſome=- 
thing or other of it, which 15 the 
Judgment. 

ITIhis Judgment we make of 
Things, as when we ſay the Eaith 1 
round, is call'd a Propoſitzon , and 
therefore every Propoſition naturally 
includes two Terms, one call'd the 
Subject, which is the Thing, of 
which the Afirmateon_ is, as the 
Earth; and the other is call'd the 
Attribute, which is the Thing thx 
is athrm'd of the Subject, as round 
and then, , which is the Connection 
betw ixt theſe two Terms. 

But it is eaſy to pereeive, that 
theſe two. Terms do properly be- 
long to the firſt Operation ot the 
Mind, becauſe that is What we cone 
cezve, and is the Objects of our 


Thoughts; and that the Connection 


belongs to the ſecond, which may 
be properly call'a the Action of the 
Mind, and the manner in which we 
think, 

And thus the greateſt Diſtin&ion 
of that which paſles in our Mind, is 
to ſigniiy, that we may conſider the 
Objects ot our Thoughts, and the 
Form and Mauner ofthem of which 
the chief is the Fudgment. But 


we mult beſides refer thicher the 
Cenjundlions, Dr: juni ions, aud other 
the like Operations ot the Mind, as 


well as all the other Motious of rhe 
Soul, as Defiree, Commands, Inter- 

rogations, &c, 3 
rom hence it follows, that Men 
wancing Signs to expreſs wher 
paſles in the Mind, cht moſt general 
G 2 
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Diſt inction of Words, muſt be of (call'd in the Latin Participles), ze 
thoſe which ſignify the Objects, and | Fore-plac'd Words,(or Prepoſitions), of 
Manner of our Thoughts, tho* it |and added Words, (or Adverbs). to 
frequently happens, that they. do not | Thoſe ot the ſecond, are Words of th 
ſignity the Manner alone, but in Con- Affirmation, (or Verbs ) joining w 
junction with the Objects, as we | Words, (or Conjunctions) and Inter- U 
Jhall ſoon demonſtrate ; having al- | je&ions, as the old GR AM M A- * 
ready ſhown that the Knowledge of RI ANS call'd them abſurdly, T 
what paſſes in the Mind, is neceſſary | ciſtinguiſhing them into a peculiar Q 
for the underſtanding the Principles | Part of Speech, which are plainly th 
of GRAMMAR, only added Words of Paſſion, which by 
The Words of the firſt Claſs, are | all derive themſelves by a neceſſary O; 
thoſe which we call Names, Per- Conſequence, from the natural Man- gi 
feral Names; QUALITIES deriv'd | ner © expreſſing our Thoughts. w 

from Words of Affirmatioz,or Verbs 

th 
nnn : | min ca 
»c 
x | Sy; 
8 CA. VI. by 
iu 
| | fir 
Nate er we ſee, feel, hear, or touch, or taſte, 8 
Or in our Underſtanding's Eye *; plac'd, 
NAMES properly we cal; for always they ter 
Some certain Image to the Mind convey ; ** 
As Man, Horſe, Houſe, Virtue, and Happineſs, Mo 
And all ſuch Words as Things themſelves expreſi. It 


2 AMES expreſs the Things themſelves, that is, every be 
8 IN Thing that is the Oba of our ſeveral Senſes, we 
Reflection, and Underſtanding; which conveying ſome cer- St 
tain Idea, or Image,, to the Mind, they want not the Help Th 
of any other Word to make us underſtand *em. Thus when ſta 


. — l 

we hear any one lay, A Man, a Houſe, a Horſe, Virtue, Vice, 4. 
Happineſs, &c. we perfectly underſtand what he means. for 
Before the NAMES, a, an, or the may be, ef 

But Thing you never after them can ſee, #2 

{3 ] Since | 

re 

(J The Words that fignify the | Nown, as it is call'd in the Vulgar Ea 
fimple Objects of our Thoughts, are Grammars. And thus the Gram- wh 
in all Languages, but Engleſh, call'd mærians have made a Diviſion of S 1 
NAMES ; bur our firſt Formers of NAMES, calling the Name of a Th 
Grammar, either out of Affe tation Thing or Subſtance, a Noun Subſt an- k nc 


or Folly, corrupted the Latin Word tive, and that, which non rhe AC 
Notmen, into the Barbarous ſound | Mazzer or Quality, a 4 tere 
ä jective. 


Ar 


t 4 
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jet ive. But theſe additional Terms 


of Subſtantive and Adjective, ſeem 
to us ſuperfluous, and burthenſom to 
the Minds of the young Learners; 
Without any manner of Benefit to the 
Underſtanding ; for the different 
Natures of the two Words is fully 
expreſs'd by the Terms NAMES and 
QUALITIES, and it is vain to do 
that by many, which may be done 
by few. Nature is ſimple in all her 
Operations, and he is the belt En- 
giueer, who produce; the Effect, 
with the feweſt Wheels, Screws, &c. 

Thoſe who uſe theſe Terms give 
this Reaſon*tor them, that they are 
call Adjectives, or (as ſome) Ad- 
wouns, becauſe having no Natural 
Subſtance of their gown, they ſubſilt 
by norking but the Noun Subſtan- 
ve, to which they are joyn'd; as 
iu theſe two Words, round Earth ; 
the laſt is the Subſtuntzive, and the 


. firſt only ſignifies the Manner or 


ety of its Being: That is, the 
djettive, Adname or Quality 
cannot be put by it ſelf in any Sen- 
tence; it wou'd not make Senſe, it 
wou'd convey no Idea to the Mind; 
for to ſay 4 Round, a White,a Black, 
4 Crooked, &c. is to ſay nothing: 
It requires therefore ſome Name, or 
Noun Subſtantive, as they call it, to 
be join'd to it, to make Senſe, or 
form any Idea; as a round Bal, a 
white Horſe, a black Hat, a crooked 
Stick, are true Objects of the 
Thoughts, and every Body under- 
ſtands them : Bur if you ſay « Man, 
a Horſe, a Houſe, &c, we perfectly 
know what you mean; and there- 
fore ſubliſting by ir ſelf, in good Senſe 
is call'd a Subſtantive Name, or in 
the vuigar Phraſe a Noun Subſtan- 
tive. : 

[2] The Objects of our Thoughts 
are either Things, as the Sun, the 
Earth, Water, Fire, Ai, Wood, &c. 
which we generally call $ U B- 
STANCE; or the Munzer of 
Things, as to be round, red, hard, 
knowzng, &c. which are call'd 
ACCIDENTS. And there 1s this dif- 


ference betwixt the Things, or Sub- | 


| 
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ſtances, and the Manner o Things, 
it 


or Accident that the Subſtances 
ſubſiſt by themſelves ; but the Acci- 
dents ſubſiſt only by, and z the 
Subſtances, e 
This is what makes the principat 
Difference betwixt Words, that ſig- 
nifie the ſimple Objects of our 
Thoughts; the Words which ſigni- 
fie Subſtances, or the Things them= 
ſelves, are call'd Names, or Subſten- 
tive Names; and thoſe which ſig- 
nity Accidents, by expreſſing the 
Subjects, with which theſe Acci- 
dents agree, ate call'd Qualities, or 
(according to the common Way) 
Adjective Names, or Adnames. 
This 13 the firſt Original of Names, 
both Subſtantive and Adjective, or 
Names and Qualities. But we have 
not ſtopt here; for leſs Regard has 
been had to the Signification, than to 
the Manner of ſignifying, For, be- 
cauſe the Subſtance is that which 
ſubſiſts by ir ſelf, the Appellation of 
Subſtantive Names has been given 
to all thoſe Words which Subll by 
themſelves in Diſcourſe, without 
wanting another Name to be join'd 


to them, tho* they did only ſigniie 


Accidents, Thus on the conirarys 
even thoſe Words, which fignite 
Subſtances, are call'd Adjectives, 
when by their Manner of ſignitying 
they may be join'd to other Names 
in Diſ:ourſe : As the Warrzour God, 
the Bowyer King, and the like, 
which tho” they are call'd Names 
put together by Appoſition, degene- 
rate here plainly into the Signitica- 
tion of Qualities, belonging ro the 
Names; and are therefore Names 
degenerated into ꝑualities, or Sub- 


ſtantives into Adjectives. 


But the Reaſons that renders 2 
Name uncapable of ſubſiſting by it 
lelt, is when, beſides irs diltind Sig- 
nilication, it has another more con- 
tus'd, which we call the CONNO- 
TATION of a Thing, to which that 
agrees Which is meant by the di- 
ſtinct Signification, 

Thus the diſtinct Significat ion of 


| Reg, is Redneſs, but it ſignifies the 
G b- 
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Subject of that Redneſs, confus'dly, 
which makes it not capable of ſub- 
fiſt ing by it ſelf in Diſcourſe,becauſe 
we mult expreſs, or underſtand the 
Word which ſignifies the Subject. 
As, theretore, that Connotatzun 
makes the cAdjefive, or Auality, 
fo when that is taken away from 
Words, which fignity eAcczdents, 
they become Subſtantives or Names: 
As trom Colour d, Colour; from Red, 
Redneſs , from Had, Hardneſs ; 
from Prudent, Prudence, &c. On the 
contrary, when you add to Words 
ſignitying Subſt ances, that Conncta- 
ton, or Ccontus'd Signification of a 
Thing, to which the Subſtances have 
Relation, makes them Adjedtzves, 
or Qualities, as Man, Manly, Men- 
kind, & c. 

The Geeks and the Lat ins have 
an infinite Number of theſe Words , 
as ferre us, aur eas, bovinus, vituli- 
ax, & c. but they are not fo frequent 
in the Hebrew, nor in French, and 


many of the vulgar Tongues ; but in 


the Engliſh, we think, they are not 
more rare, than in the dead Lan- 
guages. 

Again, if we take theſe Connota- 
zionſ from theſe Adjectives or Qua- 
li ties form'd of Names, or of Sub- 
Hantives, we make them new Sub- 
ſtantives, which we may properly 
call Derivatives, and fo Humanzty 
comes from Humane, and Humanus 
from Homo. 

But there is another ſort of 


_ Names, which pals for Subſtantives, 


tho? in Reality they are Adjectives, 
fince they ſignity an acezdental 
Form; and beſides, denote a Subject 
ro which that Form agrees : Such 
are the Names of the ſeveral Offices, 
and Profeſſions of Men; as King, 
Phils fopher, Painter, Soldier, &c. 
but the Reaſon why theſe paſs for 
Subſtantives, is, that they can have 
nothing but Man for their Subject, 
at leaff, according to the ordinary 


Way of Speaking, and the firſt Im- 


pofition of Names, ſo not neceſſary 
to join their Subſtantives with 
them, fince they may be underſtood 
Without any Conſuſion, and they can 


have no Relation to any other Sub- 
jet, By this means, theſe Words 
have obtain'd what is peculiar to 
Subſtantive, vx. to Subſiſt by them- 
ſelves in Diſcourſe, 

"Tis for this very ſame Reaſon 
that certain Names, and Pes ſonal 
Names, or Pronouns are taken Sub- 


flantively, becauſe they relate to a 


Subſtance ſo general, that it is eaſil 
underſtood, as our Country, Eart 
is underſtood ; Judea, Province is 
underſtood, | 

And we have obſerv'd, that Ad- 


Jettzyes or Qualities have two Sig- 


nificat ions; one diſtinct of the Form, 
and one contus'd of the Subject: But 
we inter not from thence, that they 
lipaitying the moſt diſtinctsignifica- 
tion, are alſo the moſt direct; for 
they fipnity the Subject directly, tho' 
more contus*dly, but the Form only 
indirectly, tho' more diſtinctly. 
Thus Whzte ſignifies directly ſome- 
thing that bas Whiteneſs, but in a 
very conſus'd manner, without de- 
noting in particular any one Thing 
that may have Whzteneſs, and it 
ſigniſies Whzreneſs only indireQly, 
but in as diſtinct a manner as the 
Word Whiteneſs it ſelf, 

There are two ſorts of Ideas, one 
reprefents ro us a fingle Thing, as 
the Idea of ones Father, Mother, a 
Friend, his own Horſe, his own 
Dog, &c, The other Idea preſents 
to us ſcveral things together, but of 
the ſame K ind, as the Idea of Man in 
general, Horſes in general, &. But 
not having different Names ſor theſg 
different Ide as, we call the Names of 
ſingle Ideas, proper Names; as the 
Name of Plato, which agrees to one 
particular Philoſopher, ſo London 
to one City; and thoſe Names 
which ſignity common Ideas, gene- 
ral, or appellative Names, as the 
Word Man, which agrees with all 
Mankind; of the ſame K ind are the 
Words Lion, Dog, Horſe, &c. yet 
the proper Name often belongs to 
ſeveral at the ſame time, as Peter, 
John, Robert, &c, but this is only 
by Accident, by reaſon that many 
have taken the ſame Name; but 
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Since Names expreſs the Things themſelves, you can- 
not put the Word Thing after em, without Nonſenſe. Thus 
you cannot ſay Man Thing, Virtue Thing, and the like. 

They alſo admit of a or the before em, or an, if they 
begin with a Vowel, 


Of Names three ſeveral ſorts there are, 
* As Common, Proper, Perſonal declare. 


There are three ſorts of NAMES; Common Names are 
ſuch as agree to, or expreſs a whole Kind, as the Name 
Horſe ſignifies my Horſe, your Horſe, and all the Horſes that 
Are. | 

Proper Names diſtinguiſh Particulars of the Kind from each 


other; as Cæſar, Pompey, Cicero, diſtinguiſh thoſe from all 


the reſt of Mankind. The ſame holds of the Proper Names 
of Cities, Towns, Mountains, Rivers, Countries, &c. 

Perſonal Names are us'd when we ſpeak of Perſons or 
Things, to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word, and ſup- 
ply the ptace of Names of Men, Women, and Things. 


Two different Endings different Numbers ſhow, 
And which no other Part of Speech do's know. 


[2] Names in general ſignifying either one, or more of 
the ſame Kind, muſt have two different Numbers to expreſs 
this difference; as, the Singular, which ſignifies but One, 
and the Plural, Which ſignifies more than One; and all Names 
diſcover this Diſtinction of Number, by the changing their 
Endings; as, Man, One Man; Men, more than One. 

This likewiſe gives anotber Mark to diſtinguiſh Names 
from the other Parts of Speech: For tho* the Afirmations 
have two Numbers, yet are they not thus diftinguiſh'd 3 as 
we ſhall ſee when we come to 'em. There are two more 
Diſtinctions of Names, which come properly after all the 
Rees of Speech, becauſe they depend on the Knowledge 
0 em. p 

To Singular Names we always add an (s) 
When we the Plural Number word expreſs; 
or (es), for more delightful eaſie ſons 
Whene'*er the Singular to end is found 
In (ex), or (ze), (ch), (ſh), or (s) 
(Ce), (ge) when they their ſofter ſound confeſs. 

The Singular Number is made Plural by adding (s) to the 
Singular; as Tree, Trees; Hand, Hands; Miles and Mile: 
But when the Neceſſity of kiten requires it in the 

place 
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palace of (s), we muſt add (es); that is, when the Singular |. a: 
ends in (s) or (ſe), (ze), (x), (), (ce), (ch) or (ge) pronounc'd ki 
ſeoft, as Horſe, Horſes; Fox, Foxes; Fiſh, Fiſbes and Fifh; | bi 

Mae, Mazes; Prince, Princes; Tench, Tuches; Page, Pages 


by which means the Plural Number conſifts of two Syllables, |} 


| 


| tho? the Singular is but one; as all the foregoing Examples 
| ſhew. 0 
th 
14 The following Exceptions yet are ſcen, 4 
| When for the (s) the Plural enden (en); Cn 
As Oxen, Women, Chicken, Brethren, Men. tu 


Cow has the Plural Cows, or Keen, or Kine; g 58 
And fo hu So the Plural Sous or Swine, TR 


Ox, Chick, Man, and all deriv'd from it, as Z0rſeman, Foot- 
man, &c. Woman, Child, Erother,- have the Plural in (en); 
the? Brethren Hgnifying both Brothers and Siſters, has like- 
wile Brothers; and Swine ſigulfies both male and female, and 
With (a) before it, is us'd for One Hog or Sow. Chicken is 
ſometimes lil:2wile us'd for one Chick: Deer, Sheep, Fern, are 


| Add unto theſe Wolf, Wolves; Thief, Thieves; Life, Lives. 
1 Staff hos Staves, tho' the double (F) Singular generally 721, 


the ſame ia both Numbers; of the Singular with (a) before 
thc its . ſo 
47 theſe Irregulars ſome more add get; {01 
As Louſe, Lice z Mouſe,Mice ; Gooſe,Geeſe ; & Foot, Feet; | 
And Tooth, Teeth; Dic, Dice; and alſo Penny, Pence Ri 
Deriv'd from Penny's, Critics ſay, long ſince, Pr 
The Names wh:je Sing'lars end in F ), or (te), det 
1 Their Plurals have in (ves), we always ſee; na 
1 As Calf, Calves; Sheaf, Sheaves; half, halves; and A} 
| Wife, Wives ; INC 
10 Leaf, Leaves; Loaf, Loa ves; Shelf, Shelves; ſelf, ſelves; the 
| | | Knife, Knives: An. 
| 


' 

| makes double (ff) with (s) in the Plural; as Cliff, Ai, 
ik Muff, &c. Miſchief is us'd both Miſckieves and Miſchiefs in 
the Plural; (F) and (ve) are fo nearly related, that they ea- lik 


| | ſily paſs from one into the other, in all Languages. Gi 
110 Except Hoof, Roof, a:d Wharf, and Proof, Relief, He 
i414 Ruff, Cuff, Skiff, Muff, Dwarf, Handkerchict, and Grief, J 24, 
| i'd There may be ſome others of the ſame Kind, theſe are | . 


enow to make good the Exception in the found of thoſe Sin- | 9 
gulars that end in (s) and (th) : There is a like Softning or INE 
Alleviation, without changing the Letters, as Houſe, Houſer, 
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as it were houzes; Path, Paths; Cloth. Cloths, or Cloaths. Earth 
keeps its harder Sound when *tis us'd in the Plural, which is 
but ſeldom, | 


Cuſtom, to which all Languages muſt bow, 
Does to ſome Names no Singular allow. 


Uſe has in Engliſb, as well as other Languages, deny'd 
the Singular Number to ſome Words; as Annals, Alps, 
Aſhes, Bowels, Bellows, Preeches, Calends, Creſſes, Goods, 
(meaning Things poſle(s'd by any one, as the Goods of For- 
tune) Entrails, Ides, Smallows of every kind, Nones, Sciſſars, 
Snuffers, Shears, Tongs, Lungs, &c. 


To others ſhe; with arbitrary Will, 

Denys the Claim of Plural Number ſtill; 

All Proper Names we in this Rule contain, a 

The Names of Liquids, Herbs, moſt ſorts of Grain, 

Fat, Unctuous Matter, Wax, Pitch, and Glue, 
The Names of Virtues, Vice, and Metals 200. 


& . 


As we ha ve ſome Words which have no Singular Number, 
ſo on the other hand we have many more without a Plural; 
ſome by the Nature of the Things ſignified, - others by meer 
Uſe, Thus all Proper Names of Men, Women, Mountains, 
Rivers, or any other Creature, to whom (for Diſtinction) a 
Proper Name is given; as Bucephalus to the Horſe of Alexan- 
der the Great: Theſe have no Plural Number, becauſe they 
naturally agree but to one: For when we ſay, the Ceſars, the 
Alexanders, the Mordents, and the like, it is figuratively, 
including under thoſe Proper Names all thoſe who reſemble 
them in their Valour, Conduct, Virtue, C except Alps, 


and perhaps Appenines. 


— 


To theſe we may add the Names of Virtues, Vices, Habits, 
abſtract Qualities ; of Metals, Herbe, Spices, Liquids, Untuous 
Matter, Fat, Wax, Pitch, Glue; moſt ſorts of Grain, as V heat, 
Me, Barley, Darnel, except 0ats and Tares, (Peas, Beans and 
Vetches are Pulle, not Grain, tho' ſet down by ſome tor 'em) 
likewiſe Chaff, Bran, Meal. The Names of Spices, as Pepper, 
Ginger, Mace, Cinnamon, except Cloves and Nutmegs: Of 
Herbs and Drugs, Cochineal, Sotherwood, Graſs, Madder, Rue, 
Moſs, Fennel, Rojemary, Wolf wort, Cliver, Endiff, Sage, Parſley, 
Spreknard, Spinach, Savory, Hellebore, Hemlock, &c. except Col- 
worts, Leeks, Artichoaks, Cabbages, Nettles, and thoſe whoſe 
Namesare compounded with. Foot or Tongue, as IC 
deri-tongue ; Of Liquids, as Air, Choler, Blood, Muſt, or new 
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Wine, Ale, Beer, Spittle, Snot, Sweat, Urine, Vinegar, Milk : 
Of Unctuous Matter, as Honey, Butter, Fat, Greaſe, Amber, 
Wax, Marrow, Pitch, Roſin, Tar, Glue, Lard, Dirt, Sulphur, 
Bitumen, Brimſtone: Of Metals, as Lead, Braſs, Pewter, 
Tian, Copper, Silver, Gold; add Ivory, Jet: Of Virtues, Pru- 
dence, Juſtice, Chaſtity ;, and of Vices, Pride, Sloath, Envy: 
Of Abſtract Qualities, Hñ iſdom, Probity, Modeſty, Baſhfulneſs, 
Swiftneſs, Boldneſs, Conſtancy, Courage, Ardour, Candour, Con- 
tempt, Paleneſs, Fame; add to thele Hunger, People, Fulgar, 
Offspring, Ruſt, Duſt, Soot, Wool, &c. | 

The beft Rule for this is, That Things that are ſmall and 
undiſtinguiſhable, want the Plural Number; but thoſe 
which are larger, and more diſtinguiſh'd, have it. 

Thus much for Names Common and Proper; we ſhall con- 
clude this Head with a thorough Examination of the Third 
fort, call'd Perſonal Names. [ 4] | 


then other Names are added, which | 


termine and reſtore the Quality 
ot a proper Name, Thus the Name 


of Charles is common to many, yet 


iſ you add the (ad), it becomes pro- 
per to the King of that — 


where tis ſpoken, Nor is it neceſ- 


ſary ſometimes to make any Addi- 
tion, becauſe the Circumſtances of 
the Diſcourſe ſufficiently denore the 
Perſon that is fpoken of. 

[3] The common Names which 
agree ro ſeveral, may be conſider'd 
ieveral Ways: For Fi, They may 
either be apply'd to one of the 
Things to which they agree, or may 
all be conſider'd in a certain Uni- 
ty, which rhe Philoſophers call 
UNIVERSAL UNITY. 2dly, They 
may be apply'd to ſeveral together, 
conſidering them as ſeveral, 

To diſtinguiſh theſe rwo ſorts of 
Ways of Signifying, two Numbers 
have been invented, tne Singular, 
as a Man; the Plural, as Men. Nay, 
the Greeks have yet another Num- 
ber, calld the Dual Number, or 
ſignifying two; the Hebrews have 
the ſame, but that is only when the 
Words ſignifie a thing double either 
by Nature, as the Eyes, the Hands, 
the Feet; or by Art, as Sczjjars, 
Tengs, &. : 


Three 


As for Common and Appellative 
Names, they ſeem all naturally to 
require a Plural Number, yet are 
there ſeveral which have none, w he- 
ther by the Influence of Cuſtom on- 
ly, or ſome Reaſon; ſo the Names 
of Gold, Silver, Iron, or other Me- 
tals, have ſcarce any Plural in any 
. The Reaſon of which 
we fancy to be this, That becauſe of 
the great Reſemblance there is be- 
tween the Parts ot Metals, every 
Spec jes thereof is not conſider'd, as 
having ſeveral Individuals under it. 
This is very palpable in the French, 
where to denote a {angular Metal, we 
add the Particle of Partition, de L'or, 
de L'Argent, du Fer, Gold, Silver, 
Iron, as we ſay Irons, but then it 
fignifics not the Metal. it ſelf, but 
Inſtruments made of Iron ; the La- 
tin Ara, fignihes Money, or a cer- 
—_—_— Inſtrument, like the 
Cymbal, &c, 

Bur this difference of Number in 
the Names, is expreſs'd by a diffe- 
rence of Termination or Ending, as 
is * in the Text. Bur tho” 
Qualities ſhou'd have a Plural, be- 
cauſe they naturally imply an un- 
certain Signitication of a Subject, 
which renders them capable of a- 
greeing with ſeveral Subjects, ar 
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leaſt as ro the Manner of ſignifying, 
tho* in Effect they did only agree to 
one ; yet in Engliſh there is no dit- 
ference of the Termination or End- 
ing, to diſtinguiſh this Agreement, 

There are three Things more, 
which are Caſe, Declenſion and 
Gender, which the Englzſh Names 
have not. But the Caſes of the La- 
tin and Greek expreſſing the Rela- 
tions of Word to Word, and their 
dependance on each other,we ſupply 
that with greater eaſe by Prepoſit i- 
ons; as by of, to, for, from, &c. But 
theſe having a peculiar regard to the 
Conſtruct ion ot Words join'd in Sen- 
tences, we {hall refer out Learner to 
that place. 

Tho' we have (in our Language) 
no Note of difference of Gender, ci- 
ther by the Ending or Terminarion 
of the Words, or any Article proper 
to them, yet we thought irc proper 
in this general view of GRAMMAR, 
which we give you in theſe Notes, 
to add ſomething on this Head in 
Relation to other Tongue. 

The Adnames, or eAdjcfzve 
Names, or, as we call them, Q14lz- 
ties, naturally agree to ſeveral, and 
therefore it has been thought fit, 
both for the avoiding of Contuſion 
and the Ornament of Diſcourſe, 
with Variety of Terminations to 
invent a Diverſity in the AdjeFzves, 


Adnames, or Quulities, ſuitable to 


the Names, or Subſtantives with 
which they agree, 

Now Men having conſider'd them- 
ſelves, and obſerv'd the conſiderable 
Difference of the rwo Sexes, thought 
fir to vary the ſame Adjective 
Names, by giving them different 
Terminarions, as they are different- 
ly apply'd to Men or Women ; as 
when we ſay in Latin, bonus Vir, a 
good Man; in the Maſculine, ſpeak- 
ing of a Woman, they change the 
Ending of the «Adjedives or Quali- 
ty, and ſay ben. Mulzer, 
But in Engliſh we are more ſtrict 
in this, for we expreſs the difference 
of Sex by different Words, and not 
by the Variation of Epithets or 
Subſtantives ; as Boar, Som; Boy, 


Gil; Brother, Siſter ; Buck, Doe; 
Bull, cow, Bullock, Hezfer ; Cock, 
Hen; Dog, Bitch; Duck, Drake; 
Fat her, Mother ; Gander, Gooſe ; 
Horſe, Mare; Hueband, Wife ;, Lad, 
Laſs; King, Queen; Man, Woman 3 
Maſter, Dame; Nephew, Neice 3 
Peacock, Peaben; Ram, Ewe; Son, 
Daughter; Uncle, Aunt ;, Widower, 
Widor ; Wizard, Witch , Batchelor, 
Maid, Virgin , Knight or Lord, 
Lady. But the following twenty 
four Feminines or Females, are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the Males, by the 
Variation of the Termination of rae 
M. Je into (.) 


Vi ſcount l a 
And two in (ix), as 
Adminiſtratrix Executizx, 


This is all that our Language 
knows of any thing like theGenders, 
which is only a ditterent way of ex- 
preſſing the Male and the Female; 
but the old Languages have gone 
farther; for as ſamo Adjectzves or 
2ualities might have Relation to 
other Things, beſides Men and Wo- 
men, it was thought neceflary to 
Appropriate to them, one or other 
ot the Terminations invented for 
Men 
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Abbot Abbe ſe 
Actor Are * 
| Adulterer Adultreſs 
An. baſſador Am ba{jadre 5 
Count Counteſs 
Deacon Deaccne(s 
Duke Dutcheſs © 
Eletor Eleftreſs 
Emperor E mpreſs 5 
Governor Governcſs 
Hezr Herreſs 
Few Feweſs 
12 Lroneſs 
Aar quis Aſarques, or Mar- 
cnmone fs 
M.ſter Miſtreſs 
Prince Princeſs 
Prior P. zoreſs 
Patyen Patroneſs 
Poet Poeteſs 
Prophet Propheteſs 
Shepbe 4 Shepherde ſs 
Tutor Trntozeſs 
Viſcounteſs 


we 
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Men and Women : Hence all other 
Names, or Subſtantives, have been 
rang'd under the Heads of Maſculine 
or Feminine ; and ſometimes in- 
deed not without 2 plauſible Rea- 
ſon, as in the Names of Offices pro- 
perly belonging to Men, as Rex, fu 
dex, &c. (which as we have before 
hinted, are but improperly Subſtan- 
tives) which are of the Maſculine 
Gender, becauſe Homo is under- 
ſtood. In the fame Manner, all the 
Female Otfices are of the Feminine 
Gender, as Aſater, Dxor, Reg ana, &c. 
becauſe Mulier is underſtood, 

But this happens in other Caſes 
meerly by Fancy, without any other 
Rea ſon, than the Tyranny of Cuſtom; 
and therefore it varies accordiug to 
the Languages, or even according to 
the Words introduc'd from one Lan- 
gnage into another. Thus Arbor, 
a Tree, is Feminine in Latin; but 
Arbre, is Maſculine in French ; and 
Dens (a Tooth) is Maſculine in La- 
tin, and Femininè in French, (Dent). 
Nay, that has ſometimes chang'd in 
one, and the fame Language ac- 
cording to Time and Occalions, And 
thus according to Priſcian, Alu 
In Latin, was anciently Maſculine, 
and afterwards became Feminine; 
Navire (a Ship) was anciently Ferme- 
nine in french, but is now Maſculine, 

The ſame Variation of Cuſtom or 
Uſe has made ſome Words, which 
were formerly certain, of a doubrtul 


Gender, being us'd as Maſculine by 


ſome, as Feminine by others; as Hie, 
or hec Finn, in Latin; and Je, or la 
Comte in French, | 

But the Gender which is call'd 
doubtful, is however not ſo com- 
mon as ſome Grammarzens imagine, 
for it properly belongs only to the 
Names ot ſome Animals, which in 
Greck and Latin are promiſcuoutly 
Join'd both to Maſculine and Femi- 
nine Adjectives or Qualities, to 
expreſs either the Male or Female, 
as Bos, Canis, Sus, &c. 

There are {till other Words, 
which they place under the Neuter 


Gender, but they are properly only | 


Adjectives or Qualities, taken Sub- 


4 


| 


_ 4 
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ſtantively, becauſe they commonly 


ſubfiſt in Diſcourſe by themſelves, 
and have not different Terminartions 
accommodared to the different Gen- 
ders, as Victor, Vidtrix, Rex, Reg?- 
na, Piſtor, Piſty ix, and the like. 
We ought allo here to obſerve 
from hence, that what the Gram- 
marzans call Epicene, is not a diffe- 
rent Gender, for Vulpes (a Fox ),tho” 
it indifferently ſignifies either the 
Male or Female, is really of the Fe- 
minine Gender in the Latin; and 
thus in Fench, the Word Aigle 
(an Eagle) is truly Feminine; be- 
cauſe the Maſculine or Feminine 
Gender in a Word, does not ſo pro- 
perly regard its Siguificat ion, as that 
it ſhou'd be of ſuch a nature as 20 
join with Adjective or Qtality, in 
the Maſculine or Feminine Termi- 
nation, as either does occur: And ſo 
in the Latin, cuſtodiæ, Dgiliaæ; Pri- 


ſoner, or Watchmen or centinels, 


are really Feminine, tho? they ſigni- 
fie Men : This is what 1s common 
in the Genders to all Languages 
that have them. 

The Latin and Greek in the Neu- 


ter Gender do not regard them, ha- 


ving no Relation to the Male or he- 
male Jex, du Fancy gives 
them, and the Termination of cer- 
tain Words. 

[4] Tho' we think it pretty ob- 
vious, that Perſonal Names are not 
a different Part of Speech from 
Names, notwichſtanding ſome, who 
are wedded to the old way only be- 
cauſe it is old; yet we {hall here 
add the learned Mr, Fobnſon's Proof 
of this Truth, Pronzuun (ſays he in 
his fifth Animadverſion, p. 10) quaſi 

ro Nomine; It zs put for 4 Noun, 
then it ſeems by the Name, and ous 
Author (LILLY) it is much like 
a Noun in his Definition of it, ſo 
like indeed, that it zs the ſame: 
The only differ ence betwixt it and 
other Nouns, is, that it ſignifies « 
P 5 Primaril, and Sccundartt 
« Thing, which zs Voſhus's Defini- 
tion of it. Primario Nomen, p- 
czt, I ſuppoſe Nomen Perſonæ, ſe- 


What 
* & ©. % 


cundario rem, Analog. lib.1. cap.3. 
. and 
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ang uage claims, 


Which we expreſs ſtill by the following Names; 
I, thou, and he, ſhe, it, we, ye, and they, 
If you 10 theſe will add who, what, you may. 
T5} Since in Diſcourſe whatever is ſaid, is ſpoke either 
of our (elves, to another, or of a third, it is neceſſary that 


there be three Perſons ; I, the 


end if it fignifie a Perſon, it muſt 
come under the Notion of a Noun ; 
for 4 Perſon is a Thing, ſuch a 
Thing as may be conſider'd alone b 
the Underſtanding, and be the Sub- 
ject of a Predicate, I mean the Sub- 
ſtant ive Prunonn, for there are alſo 
Pronouns Adjective. Indeed, thzs 
Part of Speech is in order of Nature 
the firit Noun ; for when Adam and 
Eve were only en the World, they 
needed nn other Name but I and 
Thou fo ſpeak to one-anotber, and 
whoſe Names were not given them 
out of any Neceſſity. The Pronoun 
therefore is a Noun, only & Perſonal 
one, to be ud when we ſpeak of 
Things Perſonally, to which (upon 
the Multiplication of Mankind) 
was added the proper Name to di- 
ſtinguiſh Perſons by, and alſo parti- 
cular Things, which are as it were 
ſpoken of Perſonally, when they are 
Jpoken of particularly. And thus 
we find Nouns d in the firſt Per- 
ſon,as Romulus RexRegia Arma at- 
fero. Liv. I. 1. alſo Anobal pero pa- 
gem. Id. 1.39.5 Callopins recenſui 
at the End of Terence's Plays, And 
thus far Mr. Fobnſon , which is 
ſuficient to ſhow, that we have 
juſtly plac'd them here under the 
Head of NAMES, 

[5] The frequent Repetition of 
the ſame Words being as diſagree- 
able as it is neceſſary Pr us to ſpeak 


| often of the ſame Thing, to avoid 


this there are, in all known Lan- 
guages, certain Words eſtabliſh'd to 
ſupply this defect and remove this 
Indecorum, which are call'd Pro- 
names, tor Names,Perſonal Names, 
or as vulgarly in Engliſh, Pronouns, 

In the firſt place it has been ob- 
ſerv'd, that it wou'd be tedious as 
well as indecent to be often naming 


firft, thou, the ſecond, and be, 

| ſhe, 

our ſelves by our 9 Names, and 

for that Reaſon the Proname of the 

firſt Perſon was introduc'd to ſtand 

in the place of his Name who 
ſpeaks, as I, Eye. 

And on the other-hand, to avoid 
the too frequent Repetition of the 
Name of the Perſon to whom you 
ſpeak, thou or you, (Pronames of the 
ſecond PerfoaT wie invented, 

And laſtly, to avoid the too often 
Ne the Names of other Per- 
ſons orThings of which we diſcourſe, 
the Perſonal Names of the third 
Perſon were invented; as He, Oe, 
zt, who, what. 

Theſe Perſonal Names perform- 
ing the Office, and ſupplying thePlace 
ot other Names, they have like them 
rwo Numbers ; that which ſignities 
one, and that which ſignifies more 
than one, (5 e. the Singular); as I, 
thou, you, he; and the Plural, as we, 
ye, or you, and they. Ton (as has 
been ſaid) is us'd in the &ngular for 
thou and thee,as well as in the Plu- 
ral for ye, Thus in French, vous for 
tu and toy, 

In other Languages which have 
Genders, the Pronoun has the ſame, 
rhe firſt and ſecond are eommon, ex- 
cept in the Hebrew, and thoſe Lane 
guages which imitate that in which 

the Maſculine is diſtinguiſh'd from 
| the Feminine but in the Engliſh 
we have no Genders.as has been ſeen 


in the foregoing Nores, The ſame . 


may be ſaid of Caſes, There is this 
to be obſerv'd in theſe Perſonat 
Names, That the Termination 
changes in both Numbers when it 
comes after a Verb or Word of Af- 
firmation ; as 1, me; we, us ; thou, 
thee ; you, or ye, you ; he, him; ſhe, 
her, they, them; except it, which 
does not vary. Ii 


a 
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ſhe, or it, the third, of which all other Words but 7 or thou, 


with the Plurals, are, If we ſpeak of a Male, we ſay, he; if 
of a Female, ſhe 3 if of Things, that have no Sex, we uſe 7zt, 
The Plural Number of I is we; of thou, you and ye; tho' by 
Cuftom we ſay you, when we ſpeak but to one Perſon, thou 
being ſeldom us'd but to GO P, as, wilt thou, 0 Lord? and 
on ſolemn Occaſions to Princes, Remember, 0 Prince! that 
thou art born a Man; otherwiſe thou is never us'd but in Con- 
tempt, Anger, Diſdain, or Familiarity. Ze, ſhe, and it, have 
(in the Plural Number) only they. 


Theſe Names in both the Numbers we allow 

A leading, and a following State to know, 

The leading State 7s I, the following ME, . 

The following State zs US, the leading WE, + 

Thus THOU and THEE, YE, YOU, HE, HIM, © SHE 

HER; THEY and THEM ; who and whom; but WHAT 
Jo vary like the Reſt do not think fit. ſand IT, 


Thoſe Perſonal Names have in both Numbers a double 
Form or State, the firſt is what we may call the leading State, 
as J; the ſecond the following State, as ME. In the Plural 
Number the leading State is VE, the following U.S, The Se- 
cond is in the leading State TY OU, in the following THEE, 
in the Plural YE and YOU, The third is in the leading State 
HE, if we ſpeak of a Male in the following, HIM, or SHE, 
H ER, and in the Plural THEY, THEM, which is the 
Plural of HE, SHE and IT, Which never varys its Ending, 
and is in both States IT, when we fpeak of Things of neither 
Sex. W H9 in the leading State of both Numbers has 
WHOM in the following State in both. It is call'd the 


Interrogatzive, becauſe it asks Queſtions of Perſons or Indivi- 


duals (as, Who is there, Peter?) as What does of the X7nd, or 
Quality; and allo in the order of a Thing; as, What zs that ? 
t is a Book; What art thou? in the order of Number, the 
firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, &c. (which is the ſame in both the 
leading and following State, or indeed, like It) It has no State. 

But to make this the plainer, we ſhall lay down a view of 
all theſe Perſonal Names together, in both their ſtates. 


PE Sig 7 7 Me 
Perl. I, Plur. 7 We | Us 

| Sing. Thou Thee 
Perl, 2.3 Plur. 2 7% | Us 

| ; He | Him © 
Perk 3-3 Sing, 3 2 

< Plur, 4 They | Them 
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CAA p. VII. 
Of QUALITIES 


ve feen, that Names the Things themſelves expreſt, 
Qualiries zhe Manners of #hoſe Things confeſt ; 
And on the Names entirely depend, 
For without them they can no Senſe pretend: 
As round, black, white, ſwift, crooked, ſquare, 
Muſt (to be underſtood) to Names adhere. 
[ N AMES, as we have ſeen, expreſs the Things them- 
ſelves, Qualities are the Manners of thoſe Things, 
as good, bad, round, ſquare, &c, For Example, The Being of 
Wax, is the Subſtance of Wax, or Wax it ſelf, without regard 
to any Form or Colour, and is what we properly call the 
Name; the Roundneſs, Squareneſs of the Figure, (which may 
be abſent without any Detriment to the Being of the Wax) 
are the Manners of the Being z as, to be ignorant, or know- 
ing, are the Manners or Qualities of our Being; thus we ſay a 
round, black, white, &c. Table ; Table is the Name, and round, 
black, white, &c. are the Qualities of that Name. | 
And fince theſe Words are added to Names to explain 
their Manner of Being, in reſpect of ſome Quality, Number, 
Figure, Motion, Relation, Poſture, Habit, Oc. as a cunni 
Fox, the third Heaven, a crooked Crab-tree, a ſwift Horſe, a 
Golden Candleſtick, &c. they are properly calld Qalities, and 
are incapable, preſerving their Nature, of being added to 
any other Part of Speech. i br e aus? 
Thing, that to follow Na mes did ſtill deny, 
Does after Qualities good Senſe ſupply. 8108 
As black Thing, white Thing, good Thing may convince, 
I This males that underſtood, and be good Senſe, 4 


4 


You 
5 


fr] Tn our Notes on NAMES, | General GRAMMAR. But we 


| we have likewiſe ' deliver'd ſuch j cannot omit Mr. Fohnſon's Proot, 


Seatiments of Qualities, under the | Thar the Adjective or Quality 1 4 
Title of Adjedives, Adnames, 8&c. | different Part of Speceb from the 
as are ſuſfic ĩent to be ſaid on this | Name or Subſtantive, Gramumati- 
Head, at leatt as far as relates to the I cal Commentaries, p. 3. The e 
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jective (no doubt of it) requires 2 


. Subſtantive io be join'd with it in 


to Which it may adhere. 

ut the Queſtion is, whether it be 

a Noun, 9 Name of a Thing; that 

«, whether it be equally ſo with the 

Subſtantive; for if it be not, there is 
not an unequal Participation cf the 

Genus between theſe two, and ſo 

the Diviſion ia imperfect and Equi- 
vocal: That u, theſe two have not 
the ſame Genus, and therefore can- 

not be the ſame Part o Speech, 

Now I ſuppaſe, that no body will ſay, 

the Adjective is equ ally, or as much 
the Name of a Thing as à Subſtan- 

tive, The Subſtantive repreſe nts all 

that in efſentiel to the Nature of 


'#he Thing z 45 Homo «a Man, 7ep/e- 


ſents Animal rationale, 07 a ratio- 
nal Living Creature z but Bonus 
Good, repreſents only an acciden- 
r. Guality, wich tho morally ne- 
ceſſary, i not nuturally ſo, but 
wok accidental. So that tho" 4 
Man may be call'd Good, and there- 
fore Good in ſome Senſe may be 
ſaid to be hs Name, yet it i not 
equally as mech bis Name as Man, 
abs laſt repreſenting all that is eſ- 
ſential to his Nature, the other only 
what is eccidenta!, For Adjectivum 
comes i om adjicio, and there can 
be no need of adding any thing to 
the Subſtantive but what is acciden- 
tal, 1 what is neceſſary and eſſen- 
ti al, ia 7n the Subſtantive already. 


J therefore 4 ſuſficzent Definz- | 


#icn of a Subſtantive, That it is the 
Name of a Thing; but that it may 
be known what is meant by Thirg, 
I have added, which may ſo ſubſiſt 
in the Imagination, as to be the 
Subject ot Predication: And the 
true Definition of an Adjective, i, 
That it 15 a Word added to the Sub- 
ſtantive to declare ſome additional 
Accident of the Subſtantive conſi— 
der'd by it ſelf; as of Quality, Pro- 
merry, Relation, Action, Paſſion, or 
manner ot Being. I have added 
conſider'd by it felt, becauſe the 
Relations ef Subltanrives, . as con fi- 
der d in Scntences, # declar'd by 


Here in then a very different End 
and Intention in the uſe 1 theſe 
Words ; and "that k one good 
Ground of conſtituting different 
Lats of Speech, But then, ut on- 
ly the End in Signiſication, but 
the End al ſo in Ccnftrut{ion is very 
different, and that is the ther 
Ground of making different Parts 
of Speech, For 1 know ao Reaſon 
why any body ſhou'd be troubled 
with the Diſtinfticn of the ſeveral 
Parts of Speech, but to know thezr 
different Significations and Con- 

ruttions in general, or how gene- 
rally to make uſe of them in 
Speech. 

Tho? this be a Demonſtration of 
the difference between the Name 
and Quality, or Subſtantive and 
Adjective, and that they are two 
different Parts of Speech; yet ſince 
vy hat follows proves the Partie ĩple 
and Adject ive to be one part of 
Speech, we ſhall pur ſue our learned 
Author's Diſcourſe, only adding, 
that Sczoppziu long fince contended 
for the ſame thing, in his Inftitu- 
tiones Grammatzce Latines, in the 
beginning of his Auctuarium, p. 
162 of the Book, 

Now the Cenſtrufficn of a Sub- 
ſtanrive is ita Government by which 
it is govern'd, in ſuch Caſe as its 
ent rae requires in its ſeve- 
ral Relations that it may have in a 
Sentence: Whereas the only Con- 
ſtruction of the Adjective # zts A- 
greement with its Subitautive, or 
being govern'd by it ſo as to agree 
ri th 2t in Caſe, Gender and Num- 
ber, whatever Relation it be in, or 
whatever Caſe it be in by that Re- 
lation, And tho' Subſtantives be 
Put in Appoſition with other Sub- 
{tantives, and; ag7ce wih them, yet 
this is no real ObjeFFzon, ſuch Sub- 
ſtantives becoming Adjectives by 
that very Uſe; as an Adjective or 
any other Part of Speech becomes a 
Subſtantive, when it is 1d like & 
Subſtantive ; that , con ſider'd as 
2 Thing. NOW in thi the Parti- 


| ciplo and the Adjective both agree 
Prepolitions and nat by Adjectives. | 


as well in Signs feaatiuncas Cunſti ue 


lion. 


ot] 
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You may know this Part of Speech, by putting Thing af. 
ter it, Which it will hear with good Senſe, as a good Thing, a 
black Thing. a white Thing, &c. nor has it any differing End- 
ing to expreſs one, and many. And as it cannot be under- 
ſtood, or canvey any Idea, or Notion by it ſelf, (as we can- 
not in Senſe ſay, a black, a white, &c.) without being join'd 
to ſome Name, (as a blark Horſe,a good Man, a white Houſe, &c.) 
fo it bears all Particles expreſſing different relations 0f Names 
with the Name to which it belongs; for it can do nothing, 
nor ſignifi? any thing, without a Name expreſs'd or under- 
ſtood, as, to bit the white (Mark) is underſtood to bowl on a 
Green (Turf) is underſtood ; refuſe the evil (Thing), and 
choole the good (Thing), is in both places ſuppos'd. 


In Qualities no different Number are, 
As their unvary'd endings may declare, 


This is ſpoke as to their Forms in our La 
other Languages, where they hay 
they have Numbers. | 


Tree kinds of Qualities there are we know, © 
Which from their Names immediately do flow: 
Firſt, from poſſeſſion, we poſſeſſive call, 

And from all Names by adding (, do fall. 


nguage, for in 


- Theſe 


ion. The Ad jective declares an that that difference is not fuſk-zent 


”5 


e various Terminations, 


accidental diſſerence of the Sub- 
ftantive, ſo does the Participle, The 
Adjective denominates the Subttan- 
tive by that accidental difference, 
Jo in ſome Senſe beet mes its 
Name, ſo does the Participle ; n- 
Leſs any one will ſay that a rotting 
Horſe does not as much denominate 
the Subſtantive as a white Horle, 


The Adjective agrees with 7ts Sub- 


ſtantive za Conſtruction, und ſa does 
the Participle. The only difference 
between them is, that the Participle 
is ſaid to Hens ſome diſti nit 


time. I ſhall conſider that hereaf- 


ter, but if that difference be fuf- | 


Ficient to make them two Parts of 
Speech, the Adjective and Subſtan- 
tive muſt be two different Parts, be- 


rauſe of a greater difference, But 


to make them diſſerent Parts of 
Speech, 1 ſha!l ſhow in my Ani mud. 
ver fron upon the Infinitive Mood; 
which notwithſtanding its Con ſg- 
niſicat on of Time, I ſhall prove 75 
be a Subſtantive, And N e 
f Conſgniſicatium of Time will nor 
unfubſtantive hat, as agreeing in 
the general Signification and Uſe 
of a Subſtantive, jo neither will the 
like Confignification of Time n- 
adjective the Participle, which a. 
grees in general Significat ion and 
cenſtruction with the Adjective. 
Thus far Mr. John ſen; and he 
makes his Word good in Animad- 
verſion, from p. 341, to 350. which 
he may conſult, that is not ſa- 


tisfy'd with what we have pro- 


duc'd from him on this Head. 


H a [2] Thoſe 
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Theſe Poſſeſſrve Qualities, or Qualities of Poſſeſſion, are 
made by any Name, whether Singular or Plural, by adding 
| (s) or (es), if the neceſſity of Pronunciation require it; as 

| Mans Nature, for the Nature of Man; Mens Nature, for 
F the Nature of Men. Waller's Poems. 


But if the plural Name in (s) does end, 
The (s) poſſeſſive and that (s) is join'd. 


| If the Plural Name (as it generally does) end in (s), the 
| two () (that is that which forms the Number, and that 
which forms the Poſſeſſion) join in one, or rather one is 
left out for the eaſineſs of Sound; as the Lords Houſe, for 
the Houſe of Lords; the Commons Houſe, for the Houſe of Com- 
mons, inſtead of the Commons's Houſe, the Lords's Houſe, 


The fame in Proper Names 7s often found, 
For the more caſy Flowing of the Sound, 


The fame is often done in the Singular Number, when a 
proper Name ends in (5s), as Triamus Daughter, Venus Temple; 
tor Priamuws's Daughter, or Venus's Temple. Tho? the full 
writing is ſometimes preſerv'd, as King Chearles's Court, and 
St. James's Park, and the like. [2] 


Whene'er two Names compounded we do ſee, 
The firſt Is always deem'd a Quality. 

This is the other ſort of Qualitzes that derive themſclyes 
immediately from NAMES; as Sea-fiſh, Self-love, River- 
fſh, Turkey Voyage, Sea Voyage, Home-made, Self murder, Man- 
flaughter, Gold- Ring; and this ſort of Qualities Dr. Wallis 
calls reſpeF7ve ; in which, almoft all other reſpects (but 
thoſe of poſſeſ/rve Qualities) are imply'd; which are 
yet more diſtinct, when they are requir'd to be ex- 
preſs'd by Particles. This is nothing elſe but the Name 
put after the manner of a Nualzty, and join'd to the 3 
5 ord 


42] Thoſe who have imagin'd 
that this () was put in the place of 
bs, (the firſt part being cut off by 
Aphære fis] and that therefore the 
Note ot «Apoſtrophe ought always 
to be expreſs'd or undeiſtood, are 
extreamly out of the way in their 
Judgment. For tho? we do nor de- 
_ ly» but the Note of the Apoſtrophe 
way juſtly (ſomerimes) be plac'd 
there, to give a more diſtin per- 
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ception of the uſe of the (s) where 
there is occaſion, yet we muſt deny 
that, therefore it ought always to 
be done, and to fignity the Abſence 
of his; for it is join'd often to the 
Names of Women, and to Plural 
Names, where his cannot be ſup- 
pos'd to be without a palpable Sole- 
ciſm ; and in the Words ours, yours, 
thezrs, hers, where ſure no body 
cou'd ever dream that his cou'd be. 


[3] The 
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Word by this line or mark calPd a Hyphen , to incorporate 
it, as it were, into one Word, and Which is ſometimes done 
without that ſhort line. 


As Qualities from Names, we ſee, do flow, 

Thus ſome to Peri*nal Names we likewiſe owe; 

As our, ours; their, theirs; her, hers; my and mine; 
His, your, yours, and its, and whoſe, thy, and thine. 


Theſe are Perſonal Poſſeſſives, and my, thy, ber, our, Your, 


their, are uvs'd when they are join'd to Names; as this is my. 
Horſe, this 3s my Hat. 
us'd when the Name is underſtood ; as this Horſe is mine; 
this Hat is thine; that is, this Horſe is my Horſe 5, this Hat is 
thy Hat, &c. Thus own cannot follow the later, but the for- 


But mine, thine, hers, yours, theirs are 


mer, as we fav, not jours own, or ours own, but your own, and 


our own, But mine and thine are moſt commonly us'd when a 
Name follows that begins witha Vowel z as h Arm, or mine 


Arn; ihy Aunt, or thine Aunt. We ſhall put them all in one 
View, as we have done the Perſonal Names. 


we; | — 9885 
Do 
2 8 8 8 
3 341-4 
- | + 2 2 2 7 
{8 : 
. Sing. My "| Mme | 
Perſ. 1. ] Plur. 3 Our Ours 
Sing. F Thy Thine 
Pet l. 2. 3 Plur. 3 Tour Tours 
| 3 1 | His | 
| ing. Her Hers 
ae 3. ] Plur. Their Their | 


Theſe by no means ſubſiſting by themſelves, nor ſignify- 
ing any thing without reference to ſome other Name o 
Names, are properly Qualities, [3] 8 

| no- 


For they are not put for a Name or 
Subſtantive ; that is, they do not 
ſupply the place ot a Name (as is 
eſſe 


[3] The Demonſtratives this and 
hat, and their Plurals theſe and 
xhoſe the ſame, and the Relative or 
Interrogative which, are by no 
means Pronames, but Adjectives. | the very pore en _—_ th 
HH 2 0. 


ntial to a Prondme, and which, 
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Another ſort of Qualities there are, 

Which being, doing, ſuffering declare, 
And Time imply, as preſent, paſt, to come, 
In ſome more plainly, more obſcure in ſome, 
In (ing) it ends, when doing is expreſs'd, 
In d, t, n, when ſuffering's confeſs'd. 

The ſe Qualities are what the old G RAM MARIAN S 
call'd Participles, and a modern Author has continu'd under 
that Name, notwithſtanding what Mr. Johnſon, Scioprus, and 
others have urg'd ; but without any Reaſon produc'd for ſo 
doing. But we being convinc'd that thoſe Reaſons are not 
to be anſwer'd, beſides ſeveral more which might be pro- 
duc'd; as Words which ſignify Time, Action, &c. and yet 


are allow'd, on all Hands, not to be either Participle, or of 


Affirmation, venture to call them Qualities. 

We have not in the Verſe ſaid any thing of the Ending 
when it betokens Being, becauſe that is confin'd to that 
one Word, and therefore needs no Rule; and is only being 
and been, facing, ſent for a Doctor. I kave been à Sol- 
dier. It fgniftes doing; as, Jam hearing a Song; I was tun- 
ing my Harpficard, It ſignifies ſuffering ; as, I was beaten, 7 
wa abus'd 3 and the like, [4] 1 

| OY (A) 


The Word own, very often em- 
hatically ſubjoin'd ro Names and 
ronames,is likewiſe an Adjecdtive; 

as your Own Horſe, my own Goods, 
Alexanders own Sword, 

The Word ſelf, tho' plac'd b 
ſome among the Pronames,(becauſe 
tis generally render*d into Latin 
by the Word zpſe, is yet plainly a 
Subſtantive or Name, to which 
there is ſcarce any Word directly 
anſwers in the Larzn; that which 
comes neareſt to it is Perſona, or 
Propria Perſona ; as thyſelf, 277 
ſelf, ag nts your ſelves, him ſelf, 
ztjelf, themſelves, are we confe!s 
us'd tor his ſelf, it sſelf, their ſelves ; 
bur interpoſing oron, we ſay his o- 
Self, its ownſelf, their ownſelves 


x £ 
Word demonſtrates to be neceſſary | 
to it) but they are added to Names 
or Suhſtantives, as the Qualities 
er Adjectives are; as thy Man, 
that Man, the ſame Man, If they 
ever occur Without their Names or 
Sebſtintives, which they often do, 
the Subſtantives are always under- 
K90d.; thus we ſay, one, all, many, 
et hes, the Learned, the Unlearned, 
omitt ing or leaving out the Sub- 
ftuntives or Names, and yet theſe 
Adjectives are not put into the 
Number of Pronames, 
 Which,is the ſame in both Num- 
bers, and is us'd when we ſpeak of 
- Things, as who and wbom are when 
we talk of Perſons, | 
We muſt obſerve, that what is 
us'd Adjetively when it fignifies 
Qualis, and is in a Queſtion, as in 
: what Man? that: is, what kind of 
Man, or in Number the firſt, ſecond, 
und that is often us'd for hieb, and 
vis gn Adjecfirse. 


Greek Poets, is Gin as gin „ed 


as Ein HS”, He . 
Hercules ipſe, Hercules him ſel 
Hercules bu ownſe/f. 


—— 


- 


In the ſame Senſe we meet in theft 


ſome 
| mine 
and 6 


85 [l The time that rl n | Thin; 
l 4 1 


Mm 
and 
ve; 


ods, 
db 


auſe 
atin 
ly a 
hich 
ectly 
hich 
a, Or 


ty plainly by the Parriciple, 


mine the Signification of Names, 
and apply them to a particular 
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(A), (an), and (the), we Qualities may name, 
Becauſe their Uſe and Nature are the fame. 


Theſe Signs of Names, (a) and (the), have the Nature of 
Qualities, for they are added to Names, nor ſubſiſt or con- 


79 


vey any Idea without them, and pay the ſame Attendance 


on the Names. 


The uſe of theſe Signs are worthy Remark; for (a) be- 
fore a Conſonant, and (an) hefore a Vowel,extend the Signi- 
fication of a Name to any one, and ſo to all, one by one, of 
its kind; but (the) reftrains it to ſome Particular, and by that 
means makes a Common equivalent to a Proper Name. 

But ſince theſe Signs don't Individuals ſhow, 

They ne*er before a Proper Name can go; 

Nor before Perſ'nal Names and Qualitics, 

Nor when the thing in general we expreſs, 7 

Nor before Names of Vertues, Herbs and Vice. 

But theſe Signs not denoting Individuation, are not ſet 
before Proper Names; as Peter, John, Villiam, &c. Nor before 
Perſonal Names or Qualities, Nor are they us'd when the 
Name expreſſes the Thing in General; as we ſay, Man be- 
ing Mortal, ſoon fades away and dies ; not the, or a Man, and 
we ſay Vertue conſiſts in the Mean, not à, or the Vertue, &c. 
Theſe Signs fignifying Particularity, we ſay the Juſtice of God, 
ſince that is particular, Nor are they ſet before the parti- 
cular Names of Vertues or Vices, or Herbs, Metals, &c. as we 
ſay, not a T--pperance, a Sloath, a Thyme, an Hiſſop. 

(4) and (an) ſometimes ſigniſſe one, as all 10 4 Man, [5 

Tye is a Demonftrative, and fignifies the ſame as that, but 
leſs emphatically. It denotes the determination of one or 

5. more 


this ſort of Qualzty or Adjecti ve, is 
generally obſcure in Engliſh, and 
rather plac'd in the Word of Affir- 
mation, which is generally plac'd 
with it; but in Latin we agree 
with Mr. John ſon 7 Sane- 
tius, That the time is ſigniſy' d pret- 


to be King, tĩs an uncertain, wan- 
dring and undetermin'd Word ; bur 
if you add (the) to it, and ſays if 4 
Happineſs to be the Xing, it deter- 
mines it to be the King of the Peo- 
ple mention'd before, So that thefe 
little Signs contribute much to the 
clearneis of Diſcourſe. 

5] Names generally fignify The Laiins have none of theſe 
Things in 2 general and unlimitted | Signs or Artzetes, whence Sealz- 
Senſe, but Szgns, or Articles (as | ger faliety conc luged, that they were 
ſome call them) reſtrain and deter- uUſeleis; but he is indeed a Critie 
chat very often is in the wrong: 

And here 'tis plain from the In- 
| ſtances given, that they are neceſſa- 


xy 


Thing. If we ſay,'t# a Happineſs 
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|. more, to which the general Word is actually apply'd. 
Thus we uſe the Word Earth when we deſign the Species 
or Element; but the Earth, when we mean the Globe of Earth 
| (which is a certain determin'd Individual) *tis plac'd with 
both in the Singular or Plural Number, becauſe we may 
ſpeak determinately of one, as well as more Individuals, 

As neither of theſe are fix'd to a Word of a general Signfi- 
cation, or proper Name, ſo are they not us'd when any other 
Quality is preſent that virtually contains 'm; as, a Man, 
one Man, ſome Man, any Man; the World, this World ;, tor 
here one, ſome, any, this, certainly imply a and the, 

There are beſides ſome particular Phraſes, as many a Man, 
never a Man, which differ from many Men, no Men, as every 
Man from all Men; the former ſignifie many Men, all Men, 
no Men, ſeparately, or taken diſtinctly; the later conjunct- 
ly, or collectively. Nor are the following abſolutely unlike 
theſe, when (after ſuch, and the Particles of Compariſon, as, 
ſo, too, and ſcarce any others) the Quality (a) is interpos'd 
between the Name and its Quality, (which is uſually put 
aſter it) as, Such a Gift 7s too ſmall @ Reward for ſo great a 
Labour, and a5 great a Benefit. | 


hen QUALITIES for NAMES we cer find ſer, 
They then the Properties of NAMES mill get. 


ualities are ſometimes put for Names, and then they aſ- 
fume their Rights and Properties; tho* ſome contend, that 
the Names are always underſtood, tho* not exprels'd, to make 
em ſublift in good Senſe, 


Moft 


* 


ry to the avoiding Ambiguities. The 
Greeks have one z, y, 16, Tho' 


vers, as the Thames, the Ouſe, the 
Rhine, &c, 


theſe Signs ſhou'd not be put before 
proper Names tor the Reaſon gi- 
ven, yet the Greeks do ſometimes 
put the Ariicle to the Proper Names 
of Men, 2 6 Ni , and the 
Ttalizns do ic Cuſtomarily, as 1A. 
riuſto, Il Ta, VeAriſtotele ; which 
the French imitace in thoſe Words 
or Names which are purely of 1ta- 
Aan Original, but in none elſe ; and 
we put them to the Names of Rz- 


In fine, the Articles or Signs, are 
not put to the Qn lities or Adje- 
Fives, becauſe they muſt receive 
their determination from other 
Names or Subſtantives, Or when 
we hnd them ſet betore Qualities 
or Adjectives; as the Bluck, the 
Wozte, &c. then are they ſet for 
Names, or Suvjtantively : The 


Whzte means as much as Whzteneſs, 


or elſe the Subſtantive is under- 
ſtood; as the Black is the black 
Mark, or Spot. 

4 {r] We 


as gt 
Jil. 
ore 


A 


Moſt Qualities by two Degrees do riſe, 

Or fall s much in Number, Bulk, or Price; 
By adding to its end or, er, or eſt, 

Which by ſome little Words is elſe expreſt; 
As wile, wiſer, wiſeſt, and moft wiſe; 
But (very) oft the Place of (more) ſupplys. 


Lualities have yet another Difference from Names, for 
they admit by the Variation of their Endings, or by The Ad- 
dition of ſome liitle Words, Degrees of Compariſon. For, 
ſignifying Manners or Qualities, they naturally muſt be of 
ſeveral Degrees, which encreaſe twice, by adding (er) to the 
QUALITY it ſelf, and (eſt). Fair is the Quality it ſelf, for 
Example, its firſt riſing or Degree is fairer; and the next, 
beyond which there's none, is farre/t. Theſe again are 
form'd by little Words, without altering the Ending or Ter- 
mination of the Quality; as, fair, more fair, moſt or very fair. 

All Words therefore, whoſe Signification will admit En- 
creaſe, and conſequently in good Senſe will ſuffer theſe 
Words (more, moſt, or very) before *em, are Qualities, that 
=o <a Degrees of Compariſon, or of Encreaſe and De- 
creale. ; 


Theſe three alone irregular are found, 
Good, bad, and little, alter Name and Sound. 


Theſe three have an irregular manner of being compar'd, 
as good, better, beſt; bad, or ill; worſe (and worſer)\ worſt.z 
Jitile, leſs, (or leſſer) leaſt : To which add much, ( any) 
more, moſt. : 
But there are ſome Qualities, before which you cannot in 
good Senſe put more or moſt, as all, ſome, any, &c. for we 
cannot ſay more all, moſt all, &c. Much, more, and moſt, 
when they are joyn'd to Names of the Singular Number, 
ſignifie Quantity; as, much, more, moſt Wine : But when the 
Name joyn'd to them is of the Plural Number, they ſignifie 
Number, as, much, more, and moſt Company ; but much is 
chang'd into many when Numbers are ſignified. Thus the 
Quality ALL joyn'd with a Name of the Singular Number, 
relates to Quantity, as all the IV ine; but with a Name of the 
Plural Number, it ſignifies Number, as all the Children. 


every Man, not every Men. Thus enough ſignifies Quantity, 


| whoſe Plural is exow, which ſignifies Number; I baue Wine 


enough, I have Books enow. ef 
When the Quality NO has no Name after it, we fay none; 
as, Is there no Wine ? There's mone, | CHAP, 


: 
— — — — — ͥꝓFT — — ana 
— — — - — — ——— IJ  — — 
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Every is never put witha Name of the Plural Number, as 


— 

— 
— 2 
— 


— 
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CHApP. VIII. 


of AFFIRMATIONS. 


(1) W E come now to that Part of Speech which is the 

Soul of a Sentence, for without this a Sentence 
cannot ſubſiſt, ſince nothing can he ſpoken that is athrm'd 
or deny'd without it. The Latins call this Part of Speech 
Verbum, from whence our Engliſb Grammarians very awkard- 
ly have borrow'd Verb, which all other Nations, that borrow 
from the Latin, call in their own Tongue ord, for that is 


the plain Engliſh of Verbum: The Word was us'd by way of 


Eminence; but if our Grammarians had us'd ord inftead 
of Verb, tho' it wou'd have been more eafie and obvious to 
the Learner's Memory and Underftanding,. yet it would re- 
quire a long Explanation of its Nature as a-Part of Speech, 
nothing of that being contain'd in its Name; but the very 
Eſſence of it is expreſt in the Term Affirmation, ſince all 
Words of this kind do affirm Something of Something ; as will 
be plain from the Notes on this Head. 

SLE [2] An 


subject, as round, And beſides theſe 
two Terms, there is in that Propo- 
fition another Word, which is the 
Connect ion of thoſe two Terms, and 
which is properly the Action of the 
Mind, which afirms the Attribute 
of the Subject. Men are therefore 
under an equal Neceſſity of invent- 
ing Words, that mark and denote 
the Affirmation, which is the prin» 

21 Manner of our Thoughts, as to 
invent thoſe, which mark the Ob- 
jets of em. And this third Con- 
neQive Term, is What is generally 
call'd a Verb, but more intelligibly 
an AFFIRMATION, ſince its chief 
Uſe is to {ignite the Affirmation; 
that is, to ſhow that the Diſcourſe 
in which this Word is us'd, is the 
Diſcourſe of a Man, who not only 
conceives Things, but judges, and 


Fr] We have thus far explain'd | 
thoſe Words, which fignihe the 
Objects of our Thoughts, to which 
indeed the Prepoſitions and Adverbs 
belong, tho? the Order of the Text 
has poſtpou'd em: We now come 
to conſider thoſe Words, which ſig- 
nify the Manner, as Verbs, or Afr - 
matzons, Conjunitzons, or joyning 
Words, and Interjeftzons, | 

The knowledge of the Nature of 
the Verb, or Ahr mation, depends 
on What has been ſaid at the begin- 
ning of theſe Notes on Words, and 
that is, that the Judgment we make 
of Things (as when I ſay, the Earth 
i⸗ reac): neceſſarily implys two 
Terms, one call'd the 'SUBJECT, 
Which is the Thing of which the 
Atirmation is made, as the Earth; 
and the other the ATTRIBUTE, 


Which is what is affirm'd of the | atfirms ſomething of em; in * 
| | | | the 


| 


lo1te) 
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the Verb, or Affirmation, is diſt in- 
guiſh'd from ſome Names and Qua- 
licies, which fignite Affirmation 
likewiſe ; as, af mars, aff matzo, 
becauſe they do not fignihe, chat the 
Thing is become the Object ot our 
Thoughts, by the Reflect ĩon of the 
Mind, and therefore do not mark, 
that he who uſes thoſe Words at- 
firms, but only, that he barely con- 
ceives an Affirmation. 

We have ſaid, that the chief uſe of 
the Verb, is to ſigniſie the Af ma- 
tion, becauſe we {hall ſee, that the 
Verb is likewiſe made uſe of, to 
ligoitte other Motions of the Soul, as 
to defire, to pray, to command, &c. 
bur it is only by changing the In- 
flection, and the Mode, We {hall 


at preſent only conſider the Verb in 
its chier Uſe and Siguitication, 
L | which is that which it has to the 
) | Jndicative, or fiſt State, Mode, or 
» | Manner, | 
According to this Senſe, it may 
I be ſaid, chat the Verb or Affirmation 
y ought to have no other Uſe, but the 
ll marking the Connection we make 
11 in our Minds,between the Terms of 
a Propoſttion, Thus there is only 
the Verb eſſe, to be, (which is call'd 
In |. verb Subſtantive) that remains in 
this Gmplicity 2 And further, we 
eſe | may ſay, that even this Verb is pro- 
do- | perly thus ample, only in the third 
the Þ Perſon of the Pxeſent Tenſe or Time, 
and Neſt, is, and on certain Occaſions : 
the bor as Men naturally inchne to 
ute ¶ ſhorten their Expreſſions, they have 
fore [alv/ays joyn'd to the Affirmation, 
ent- focher Significarions in the fame 
note Word. iſt, They have joyn'd that 
in- ſof ſome Attribute, by which means 
s to two Words then make a Propoſi- 


Ob- tion; as when I ſay, Petrus vzvit, 
on- peter lives, becauſe the Word vi vit 
ally or lives) includes both the Affirma- 
ibly tion, and Attribute of being alive, 
ietpnce it is the ſame thing to ſay, 
190 Peter lives, and Peter is living; 
ur ſe hence ariſes the great diverſity of 
theperbs, in every Language; where- 
only it the general Significat ion of the 


_ ihrmatzon Were. only: given to the N 
hich | ? 


the 


' 
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Verb, wichout joyning any particus 
lar Attribute, there wou'd be no 
need ot more than one Verb in each 
Language, which is that we call 
Subſtantive, 

24/y, They have joyn'd the Sub- 
ject ot the Propoſition on certain 
Occaſtons, ſo that Two Words (nay, 
even One) may make an entire Pro- 
poktion, o Words, as ſum Homo, 
becauſe ſum not only ſiꝑuĩfies the 
Affirmation, but includes the Sig- 
nitication of the Pronoun, or Per jg. 
aal Name, Ego, I; which is the 
Subject of the Propoſition. And in 
our own Tongue we always expreſs 
it, I am a Man, One Word may 
likewiſe expreſs an entire Propo- 
ſition; as, vivo, ſcdeo, &c. For 
theſe Verbs include hoth the AH 
mation and the At tibute, as we 
have already ſaid; and being in the 
firſt Perſon, they include the Subject 
likewiſe, as, [ am living, I am ſit- 
ting : And hence comes the diffe- 
rence of Perſons, which is generally 
in Verbs, 

zaly, They have alſo join'd a Re- 
lation to the Time, with reſpe& to 
the Thing affirm'd; ſo that one 
Word (as cenaſti) ſignifies that I 
athrm of him, to whom I ſpeak, the 
Action of ſuppzng, not for the pre- 
ſent time, but the paſt, Thou haſt 
Jupp's, And from hence the Verbs 
derive their diverſity of Times, (or 
as the Vulgar has it, Tenſes) which 
is alſo generally common to all 
Verbs, or Words of Affirmation. 

The diverſity of theſe Signitica- 
tions, join'd in the ſame Word, ts 
what has hinder'd a great many 
otherwiſe, of a very good Capacity, 
from rightly underitaading the Na- 
ture of the Verb, becauſe they have 
not conſider'd it according to what 
is eſſential to it, which is the Affir- 
mation, but according to the vari- 
ous Relations accidental to it, as a 
Verb, or Worc of Airmation. 

Thus cA-rzftotle confining himſelf 
to the third Signification, added ro 
that which is eſſential to it, detines, 


a Verb, Vox fgnificans cum lems 
Pore, 
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to it the ſecond, defines it, Vox flexi- 
lis cum 


ore, a Word, that fignifies with 
ime. Others, as Buxtorfius, addi 


Tempore, & Perjona, 4 
Word that bas divers Isfeions 
with Time and Perſon. | 
Others have contin'd themſelves 
to the firſt Signihcarion,added to the 
Eflential, which is that ot the At- 
tribute; and conſidering, that the 
Attributes Men have join'd to the 
Ahr mation in the ſame Word, are 
commonly Actives and Faſſives, have 
thought the Eſſence of a Verb con- 
ſilts in ſignifying the Ad ions and 


| 
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Paſhons, And in fine, Julius Sca- 
liger thought that he had diſcover'd 
2 great Myſtery in his Rook of the 
P;znciples of the Latin Tongue, by 
ſaying, that the diſtinction of 
Things into permanentes,&fiucntes, 
Things permanent or laſting, or 
fixt, and paſſing, or that paſs away, 
was the true Original of the diſtin- 
ction of Names, or Nouns and Verbs 
or Affirmation; ſince Names are 
to ſignify the tormer, and Verbs the 
latter. But we may eaſily perceive 
that theſe Definitions are falſe, and 
do by no means explain the true 


Nature of the Verb. 


The manner of the Connection of 
the two firſt ſhow it ſutficiently, be- 
cauſe tis not there expreſs'd, what 
the Verb ſignifies, but only that 
with which it ſignifies, viz, Cum 
Tempore, cum Perſona ; the two 
latter are ſtill worſe, having the 
two great Vices of Detinicions, 
which is to agree, neque omni, ne- 

ue ſoli: For there are Verbs which 
Cale neither Actions nor Paſſions, 
nor what paſles away, as exzſtzr, 
quzeſcit, friget, alget, tepet, calet, 
albct, viret, claret, &c. of which 
we may have occaſion to ſpeak elſe- 
where, 

There are Words which are not 
Verbs, that fignity Actions and Paſ- 
ſions, and even Things tranſient, ac- 
cording to Scaliger's Definition. 
For tis certain, that Participles 
(0% Qualities deriv'd from Verbs) 
axe true Nouns, and yet thoſe of 


Verbs active, "ſignify Ations, and | I 


theſe of Verbs paſfive, Paſſions, as | " 
much as the Verbs themſelves from t 
which they are form'd, and there P 
is no Reaſon to pretend that fluens | © 
does not fignify a Thing that paiſes, | to 
as well as fluzr, To which may be 
added againſt the two firſt Detini- | c 
tions of the Ferb, that the Partici- pl 
pros ſignify alſo with Time, there on 
ing 2 4 a paſt, and a future, cx 
eſpecially in the in and Greek, J % 
& c. And thoſe who (not without # ca: 


Reaſon) believe that 2 Vocative 1 
Caſe is truly the ſecond Perſon, e- 


ſpecially when ir has a different lea 
Termination from the Nominative, | A 
Will find, that on that fide there don 
wou'd be but a difference of the _— 
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more, or the leſs, between the Par- 
riciple and the Verb, And thus the 
eſſential Reaſon, why a Participle | ©! T 
is not a Verb, is, that it does not 


ſigniſy the Ahr matzon ; whence it only 
comes that ro make a Ss 59464 N 
| which is the Property of the Verb, dive 


the Participle muſt add a Verb, chat adde. 
is, reſtore that which was taken a- | wo! 
way, by turning the Verb into the] in th. 
Participle. For how comes it that] loſop 
Petrus vivet, Peter lives, is a Pro- is in 
pofuzon ;, and Petr vivens, Peter ws, 
living, is not ſo, unleſs eft, i, be] Word 
added, as Petru eil vivens, Peter 4 Signit 
living, but becauſe that Affirmati- Ito J. 
on (which is in vivit) was taken a Time: 
way by making the Participle vi-Hping a 
vens 2 whence it appears, that rk T 
Affirmation that is, or is not toundis He! 
in a Word, makes it to be, or no 
to be a Verb, | wou'd 
Upon which we may obſerve eit may 
paſſent, that the Infinitive Mode oe. 
rm, or Mood, which is very oltcÞþ7one Þ 
a Noun or Name, (as when we fafis, 4 l. 
in French, te Boire, le Manger) ifion w; 
different from Participles, the ParPerſgn, 
ticiples being Noun AdjeCtives, qꝙgrees P 
What we call Qrualzrzes : Bur tiff.,ne;y 
Infinitzve Moods are Noun Sulhych as 
ftantzves, or Names made by Allen hay 
ſtraction of thoſe Adjezves ; Yr ith cer 
the ſame manner as of Cundidiſe thus d 


candor is made, and of Hb: 
| Whit 


— — - - .— - — — 


The Engliſh 
Whiteneſs, Thus rubet,a Verb, ſig- 
nihes is red, including the Atfirma- 
tion and the Arrribute ; 7ubens, the 
Participle ſignifies only Red, with- 
out Air mation, and Rubere taken 
tor a Noun, {ignites Rednefs. 

It ſhou'd, therefore, be allow'd a 
conſtant Rule, that conſidering fim- 
ply what is effential to a Verb, the 
only true Definition is Vox fignzft- 


. cans Air mationem, a Word that 
5 fgnifies an Affi mation, fince we 
can fiud no Word that marks an 
e | Affirmation, but what isn Verb ; 
„nor any Verb but what marks it (at 
art | leaſt) in the Indicative, or firfl 
e, food: And there can no manner of 
re doubt be made, that if 2 Word were 
he invented, as et, wou'd be, which 
r- {houid always mark the Affirma— 
he tion, without having any difference 
ple | Time or Perſon ; ſo that the di- 
not verſity ot Perſon ſhou'd be mark'd 
> it only by Nouns or Names, and Pro- 
on, | 7:1mMes Or Perſona? Names, and the 
erb, diverſtty of Times by cAdverbs or 
hath added Words, (as in Engliſh) it 
n a-| wou'd however be a true Verb, As 
the] in the Propolitions, which the Phi- 
that] loſophers call erernally true, as God 
pro-] 15 Oe, Body is divifible, the 
eeer whole is greater than its Parts; the 
„ be] Word (% implies only the fiinple 
er Signification, without any Relation 
nati-jto Time, becauſe *tis true to all 
en 24 Times,20d without our Minds ſtop- 
vi- ping at any diverfity of Perſons, 
at th Thus the Verb (according to what 
sound is eſſential to it) is « Word that fig- 
x noa, Afſfrrmatzon, But it we 


wou'd jou its principal Accidents, 
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fir mationem aicujus Attributt, 
cum Deſignatione Per ſonæ, Cc. 4 
Word fignifying the Affirmation of 
ſome Attribute, with the Deſg na- 
tion of Perſon, Number and Time: 
We may likewiſe tranſiently ob- 
ſerve, that the Affirmation (as 't is 
conceiv'd) may be the Attribute of 
the Verb alſo, as in the Verb aſfir- 
mo, which Verb ignites rwo A 
furmations, one regards the Perſon 
ſpeaking, and the other the Perſon 
ſpoken of, whether it be ot him- 
ſelf, or of another. For when we ſay, 
Petrus aſfir mat, it is the {ame as to 
ſay, Petrus ft aſfir mans, and then 
(ii marks our Air mation, and the 
Judgment we make concerning Pe- 
r and air mans, that we conceive, 
and attribute to Peter, 

The Verb NEGO {on the contra 
ry) contains by the ſame Reaſon an 
Atfirmation and Negation. For it 
mutt be farther obſerv'd, that tho“ 
all Judgments are nor aff-mative, 
and that there are ſome Negativ*s; 
nevertheleſs Verbs never ſigniiy any 
thing of themſelves but Aﬀirmati- 
ons; Negartions are only mark'd by 
Particles, or bale Words, as gon, 
ne, hard, & c. or by Nouns that in- 
ply it, as Nullus, nemo, &e. which 
being join'd to Verbs, change the 


rve eit may be thus defin'd, Vox ſiznifi- | 


ode cans Afſfir matione m, cum Defignad- 
y ofteÞzone Perſone, Numeri & Tempo— 
e ſais, « Word which fignifics Aſhirina- 
zer) ion with the Deſignation of the 
ze PaiPerſon, Number e Te Which 
es, q grees properly wich the Verb Sub- 
t thſtntive. But for the Others, in es 
Sulnuch as they diffar by that Union, 

y Alen have made of the Air mation 


es With certain Attributes, they may 
— thus den'd, Vox fiegnificans At- 
Wh ö 

hi 


Affirmation into a Negation, as, 29 
Man u immortal, Nullum Cor pus 
et indiviſibile. Tho? mich of the's 
Notes, Which relate ro the Know- 
ledge of the true Nature of a Verb, 
may ſeem to (and indeed in many 
Things do) relate more to the dead 
Languages than the living, „et there 
is nothing advanc'd which will not 

be uſetul to rhe Student of GRAM- 

MAR, fince by theſe Obſervations 
he will enter into the very Eflence 
of the Art, and ſee in what it is 
tounded on the Nature of Things; 
and we are very certain, that great 
part ot theſe Notes are equally ad- 
vaniageous to our underſtanding 


che Nature of our own Words, and 
in What they ale founded on the 
general Reaſon of all Languages. 


1 ' [2] We 


——— ion —— 9 f 
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| -[2] An Affirmation (as the Word do's ſhow) d 
| Something affirms, and do's Number know, , 
k [3] And Time aud Perſon ; whether it expreſs jc 
| Action, Being, Paſſion ; or their want confeſs. 2 
An Affirmation is a Part of Speech (as the Word imports) 77 
which affirms ſome Attribute, which the Deſignation of | *t 
Time, Number and Perſon, expreſſing being, doing or ſuf- | ** 
ering, or the want of them, or the like, 1 

; Two Times the Engliſh Language only knows, Pe 

The fit the preſent, next the pa ſſing ſhows 3 3 

And they by diff 'rent Ending are made known 67 

By adding (d), or (ed) are moſtly ſhown ; N. 

The preſent Love, the paſſing lov'd do's make, an. 

Or elſe ſome other Affir mat ions tale 55 

Before it, which its different Tini declare, 2 

And in the Rules of Affirmations Hare. Jou 


All Afirmations affirming in Time, this Time is expreſs'd || o! 
either by different Endings, as Love, lov'd, or loved; burn, dee 
urn d, or burned ; or by putting other Affi mations before | the 
them, which alſo expreſs the Manner of. the Affirmation, as I fin 


have, ſhall, will, might, wou'd, ſhou'd, &c. as will be ſeen in duty 
the Sequel. cal] 


In Engliſh we have but two Times diſtinguiſh'd by the Vid 
different ending; the Treſent is the Affirmation it ſelf, as /Þ _T 


Tove; the ſecond is the paſſing, as 1 lov'd : All other Times _ 
Are expreſs'd by the foreſaid Words. Perf 
The Perſonal Names the Perſons do expreſs, * 

As J, thou, he, we, ye, and they confeſs. ng 

With theſe their various Endings too agree, joins 

As we by love, loveſt and loves may ſee. to w 

ers 


The Perſons of the Affirmations are always expreſs'd bi mina 
the Perſonal Names J, thou, he, in the Singular, and Ve, ge, ¶ to th 
or ou, and they, in the Plural Number; the two firſt rech- de. 
ing only themſelves, the bird all other Names, becauſe ally  * , 
other NAMES are of the third Perſon. They alſo vary their kit, 
their Endings in the ſecead and third Perſon Singular; as II ſpeak 

. Joue, thou loveſt, be loves; we, ye and they love, in the prefent 
Time; and I loved, thou lovedſt, he loved, in the paſſing Times, 
. the: Soldier fg his, Gold prevails. I love, behdes the firſt Pe, ſon, ] 544;e. 
denotes the Time when I love, that is, the preſext Time WhenF is wh 
Iam ſpeaking ;z but b. a4 ging (4), it fignifies the Times well 

paſſing, as I loved, Jowv'd, Or did love.. 

34 "oo : : 4 1 £4] The 
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- [2] We have in the *foregoing 
Notes obſerv'd, that the diveriity of 
Tens and Numbers in * 
1025 or Verbs, proceeds fromſ the 
joining in the ſame Word the Sub- 
ject ot the Propoſition, at leaſt on 
certain Occaſions, to the Afrrma- 
tion proper to the Verb, to thorten 
the Expreſſion, (tho' this will not 
hold in moſt Modern Tongues, at 
leaſt in none which want variety of 
Terminations, to diſtinguiſh the 
Perſons, which we do by Perſonal 
Names) for when a Man ſpeaks of 
himſelt, the Subject of the Propoſi- 
tion is the Pronoun or Per ſonal 


Name, ot the firit Perſon Ego, I. 


and when he ſpeaks ot him, to 
whom he addreſſes himſelt,the Sub- 
ject of the Propoſition is the Pro- 
noun of the ſecond Perſon Tu, thou, 


ES 


Now that hOmay not always be 
oblig'd to uſe theſe Pronouns, it has 
been thought ſufficient to give to 
the Word Which ſignifies the At- 
firmation, a certain Termination 
which ſhows, that it is of himſelt a 
Man ſpeaks, and that is what is 
call'd the firſt Perſon of the Verb, as 
Video, I ſee. 

The ſame is done with Reſpe & to 
him, to whom a Man addreſſes him- 
ſelf; and this is call'd the ſecond 
Per{>n, vides, thou ſeeſt, or you ſee. 
And as theſe Pronouns have their 
Plurals, that fignity more than one, 
25 when a Man talking of kimſfelt 
joins others, as u, we; or of him, 
to whom he ſpeaks, by joining o- 
thers, as yon, to two different Ler- 
minatiens in the Latin, are join'd 
to the Plural, as vide mus, we ſee, 
vide t is, you ſee, 

But becauſe often the Subject of 
the Propoſition is neither a Man's 
felf, nor the Perſon to whom he 
ſpeaks, 'tis neceſſary not only to 
reſerve theſe two Terminations to 
thoſe tWo Perſons, but that a third 
be made, to be join'd to all other 
Subjects of a Propoſition. And this 
is what is call'd the third Perſon, as 
well in the Singular Number, as 
Plural; tho” the Word Perſon, 


+ 


ges, and ours 


tional and intellectual Beings, and 
ſo is proper but to the two tormer, 
{ince the third is for all other forts 
ot Things, and not tor Perſons only, 
By that we ſee, that naturally what 
we call the third Perſon ought ro 
be the Theme of the Verb, as it is 


alſo in all the Oriental Tongues, for 


it is more natural, that the Verb 
ſhou'd ſignity properly the Affirma- 


tion, without making any SubjeCt * 
in particular, and that atter wards, | 


it be determin'd by a new Inflecti- 
on, to include the firſt or ſecond 
Perſon, for 2 Subject. 

This diverfity of Terminations 
tor the firſt. Perſon, ſhows that the 


Ancient Languages had a great deal 


of Reaſon not to join the Pronouns 
of rhe firſt and ſecond Perſon to the 
Verb, but very rarely (aud on parti- 
cular Conliderations) contenting 
themſelves to ſay, Video, vides, vi- 
de mus, vide tis, becauſe theſe Ter- 


minations were originally invented 


for this very Reaſon, vix. to avoid 
joining the Pronouns to the Verbs: 
Yet all the vulgar or ivingLangua 
eſpecially, always 
zoyn them to their Verbs; for we 
ſzy, 1 ſee, thou ſeeſt, or you ſee, we 


ſee, &c. the Reaſon of which may 


be, or rather plainly is, that our 
Verbs have no diſtin& Terminati- 
ons to expreſs NO without 
them. | 

But beſides theſe two Numbers, 
Singular and Plural, which are in 
Verbs as well as Nouns, the Greeks 
have a Dual Number, which is 
proper only to two, but this is not 


ſo commonly made Uſe of, as the 


other two. 

The Oriental Languages thought 
it proper to diſtinguiſh when the 
Affirmation related to the one, or 
the other, and to the Maſculine, or 


Feminine; for this Reaſon they 
gave the ſame Perſon of the Verb 


two Terminations to expreſs the 


two Genders, Which indeed is a 


| 


great help in avoiding Equivocals, 
The Signitication of the 
Time, is another thing which we 


12 have 
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which properly agrees only to ra- 
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have faid to be join'd to the Afffr- 
mation of the Verb; for the Atfir- 
mat ion is made according to diffe- 
rent Times, ſince we may athrm a 
Thing u, was, or will be, whence 
other luflect ions are given to Verbs, 
unity ing theſe ſeveral Times, which 
on Egli Grammartans have by 
a barbarous Word call'd Tenſes: 
Hut thete are but three fimple 1cn- 
fer. or Temes, the Preſent, as amo 
love; the Paſt, as amavz, I have 
lov'd ; and the Future, as amabo, 
ndr ſhall) love. 

Bur becanſe in the Paſt one may 
mark, that the Thing is but juſt 
Fait or done, or indefinitely that it 
was done; it from this proceeds 
that iu the greateſt part of the Vul- 
gar Languages there are two ſorts 
ot Preterits or Paſt Times, one that 
marks the Thing to be preciſely 
done, and is theretore call'd Defi- 
nite; as, I have witten, I have 
fazd ; and the other that marks or 
denores it done indetermĩnately, and 
therefore call'd'Indefinice, or Ao 
Hus; as, I wrote, I rent, Idin'd; 
which is properly only ſpoke of a 
Time, at leaſt of a Days diſtance 
from that in which we ſpeak, But 
this holds rruer in the French Lan- 
guage,rhan in any other, for in that 
they fay, Fecrivs hier, I rrrote 
Teterd oy, but not Fecrzvs ce Ma- 
#in, nor Feerivis cette Nuit, but 
Fay ecrit ce Matix, Jay ecrit cette 
Nuit, &. 

The Future will alſo admit of the 
ſame Differences ; for we may have 
2 mind to denote or mark a Thing 
thar is ſuddenly to be, Thus the 
Greeks have their Paulo- poſt future, 
oat up peraoy, Which marks the 
Thing about to be done, as 2015- 


olds, I am about to doit: And 
we may alſo mark a Thing that is 
ſimply to happen, as, Tui o, 1 
will do it; amabo, I ri#ll love. 

This is what we may ſay of the 
Times, or Tenſes of Verbs, conſide- 
ring 'em ſimply in their Nature, as 
Preſent, Paſt, and Future. But be- 
cauſe it has been thought fit to mark 


| theſe Tenſes, with a relation to a- 
nother, by one Word, other Infle- 
QGions have been invented in the 
Verbs or Affirmations, which may 
be call'd the Compound Tenjes, or 
Times, 

The firſt is that, which marks 
the Palit, in relation to the Preſent, 
and 'tis call'd the Preterimpertect 
Tenſe, or Time, becauſe it marks 
not the Thing ſimply and properly, 
as done, but as imperſect, and pre- 
ſent, with reſpect to a Thing which 
is already nevertheleſs paſt, Thus 
when I fay,Cum intravit canabam, 
I was at Supper when he ente d, 
the Action ot Supping is patt in re- 
ſpect of the Time, ot which I ſpeak, 
but I mark it as preſent in reipect 
of the Thing of which I ſpeak, 
which is the Entrance of ſuch 4 
one, : 

The ſecond Compound Time, or 
Tenſe, is that which doubly marks 
the paſt, and on that account is cal- 
led the Preterpluperfe&t Tenſe, or 
the Time more than perfectly palt ; 
Canaveram,l had ſupp d; by which 
I denote my Action of ſupping, not 
only as paſt in ir ſelt, but allo as 
paſt in reſpe& to another Thing, 
which is allo paſt ; as, I had ſupp d 
when he enter d; which ſhews my 
Supping was before his Entrance; 
which however is alſo paſt, 

The third Compound Time is 
that which denores the Future with 
reſpect to the Paſt, via. the Future 
Pertect; as Canavero, I hall have 
ſup'd; by which I mark my Acti- 
on of Supping as Future it ſelf, and 
paſs'd in regard to another Thing 
do come, that is to follow, as when 
I ſhall have ſupp'd, he will enter; 
which is to tay, That my Supper 
(which is not yet come) will be palt 
when his Entrance (Which 1s alto 
not yet come) will be preſent, 

Thus a fourth Compound Time 
may be added, that is, that which 
marks the Future with relation to 
the Preſem, to make as many Com- 
pound Futures as Compound Prete- 
rits, or Paſt Times, or Tenſes; and 


perhaps the ſecond Future of the 


Greeks | 


the ſeveral Inflections of Verbs or 
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[4 ] The following Nine are of moſt general uſe, 
And various Meanings in the reſt produce; 
Do, will, and ſhall, muft, ought, and may, 
Have, am, or be, this Doctrine will diſplay. 
For theſe Neceſſity, or Pow'r, or Will, 
And Time, or Duty are expreſſing ſtill. 


Of Afirmations, the following Nine are moſt generally 
ns'd, being plac'd before all other Afﬀirmations, to hgnine 
their Time, Power, Will, Liberty, Neceſſity, Duty, &c. Of thele 
therefore it is neceſſary we firft treat. 


Do does the Preſent Time with force expreſs, 
And did the Paſſing fſhews us with no leſs, 


Do is, and denotes the preſent Time, which in the paſſing 
Time changes its ending into did: Both theſe are us'd to 
£xprels their ſeveral Times with the greater force, diſtincti- 
on, and fulneſs ; as, I do love, I do not love. Thus did ex- 
preſſes the paſſing Time emphatically, except when 'wh:1/t 
goes before it, for then 'tis but imperfectly paſt, or paſſing. 
The Perſonal Endings of this Affirmation are, I do, thou doſt, 
he does, ſingular z we, ye, and they do, plural. 

When do ſignifies Action, as, I do ſuch a thing, it admits 
theſe other Affirmations before it, to denote its Time and 
Manner of doing. Vill does the ſame when it ſignifies wil- 
ling, as, I will this to be done; tho' this is ſeldom found in 
our preſent way of Writing, 

Will zs zhe preſent Time, and wou'd the paſt, 
But before other Affirmations caſt, 


The Time to come by both is ſtill expreſt. 
| Will 
guiſh the ſeveral Times or Tenſes 


upon which We muſt obſerve, that 
the Oriental Tongues have only the 


Grecks marks this in. its Origin, 
whence it comes that it almoſt al- 
ways preſerves the Figurative of the 
Preſent ; nevertheleſs in the uſe of 
it, it has been confounded with the | of the other Differences of imper- 
tormer; and even the Latin makes | fe, preterpluperfect, &c. which 
1Ue of the ſimple Future for that; ; renders theſe Languages ſubject to 
as, Cum canavero intravis, Tou will | great and many A mbiguittes,not to 
enter when I bave ſupp'd ; by be met with in orhers, But theſe 
which I mark my Supper as future Differences of the Times (in our 
in it ſelf, bur as preſent when you Tongue eſpecially) are clearly de- 
enter, mes noted by the Auxiliary Verbs, and 

This is what has given Riſe ro | very few Alterations of the Termi- 


nations, as in Latin; as bs ſhown 


Air mations, that they may diſtix- in the Text. 
1 2 1 3 
1 


[4+] In 


Paſt and the Future, without any 
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Will is the preſent Time, and wow'd the paſt, of this 
Affirmation ; but they ſignifie the Time to come, when 
they are plac'd before other Afﬀirmations, as, I will love, 
{ wou'd love, Its Perſons are I will, thou wilt, he will ting 
we, ye, they will, il implys the Inclination of the Agent. 


The ſame Rule holds of ſhall, and ſnou'd, we find, 
Since all the Time to come alone intend. 


Shall is the preſent Time, and ſhowd the paſt z but it ſigni- 
hes the Time to come, when added to other Affir mat ions; as 
1 ſhall love, I. ſhowd love, Shall is ſometimes left out, as, If 
be write, for If he ſhall write; if he have written, for if he 
fall hade written. 


In the firſt Perſon ſimply ſhall ſoretells: 

In Will a Threat, or elſe a Promiſe dwells, 
Shall in the ſecond and the third does threat 
Will imply then foretells the future Feat, 


We uſe not ſhall and will promiſcuouſly for one another, 
for ſpall in the firſt Perſon ſimply foretells, will implys a 
Promiſe, or a Threat. In the ſecond and third Perſon ſhall 
promiſes, or threatens, and will only fimply foretells; thus, 
7 ſhall burn, you will, or thou wilt burn, be will burn, we ſhall, 
ye will, they will burn; that is, I foretell this will be. I will, 
you ſhall, or thou ſhalt; be ſhall, we will, ye ſhall, they ſhall 
burn; that is, I promiſe, or engage, that ſuch a thing Hall 
be done, | 

;ou'd and ſhou'd foretells what was to come, but with this 
difference, wow i implys the Will and Propenſion of the A- 
gent; jbowd, only the ſimple Futurity z as, J wou'd burn, I 
Jhow'd burn; rather than turn, I wou'd burn; if the Fire were 
about me, I ſhou'd burn, | 

Shou'd ſeems likewiſe, in many places, to be the ſame as 
ought 5, as, I kave been oblig'd to Roger, and ſhou'd um re. 

urn the Obligation. The Perſons of theſe are, 7 ſhowd, thay 
ou dſt, be ſhowd ; I wou'd, thou wou'dſt, he wou'd. 


IWe, ye, and they J 


The Time to come moſt abſolutely note 

Both ſhall and will; but wou'd and ſhou'd do not, 
But with Condition Time to come expreſs ; 
Which Difference they every-where confeſs. 


A 


_ Shall and will denote abſolutely the Time to come; fhowd| 


and wou'd do it conditionally, 


Ma 


o¹α 


Page, I will ſhut the Book, 
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May does the Right, or Poſſibility 3 
And can the Agents Pow'r to do, zmply. 


May and can, with their paſt or paſſing Times might and 
cou d, imply a Power; but with this diſtinction, ay and ig hr 
are ſaid of the Right, Poſſibility, and Liberty of doing a 
Thing; can and cou'd of the Power of the Agent; I can burn, 
I cou'd burn; I may burn, I might burn; that is, it zs poſſiole or 
lawful for me to burn, The Perſons are, I may, thou may It, 
he may; we, ye, and they may. I might, thou mig hiſt, or you 
might, he migbt; we, ye, and they might. I can, thou canſt, he 
can; we, ye, and they can. I cou d, thou cou dſt, he cou'd ; we, 


ye, and they cowd, May and can are us'd with Relation both 


to the Time preſent, and to come; cou'd from can, and mig bi 
from may, have Relation to the Time paſt, and to come. 


Muft the Neceſſity does ſtill denote, 
And ſtill the Duty we expreſs by ought. 


Muſt implies Neceſſity, I muſt burn; ought implies Duty, as, 

T ought to burn. But theſe two Afirmations have only the 
preſent Time, and their Perſons are only expreſs'd by the 
Perſonal Names, for it is now quite obſolete to ſay, thou 
oughteſt ; for it now changes its Ending no more than muſt. 

Have (when with Qualities of ſuff *ring plac'i) 

Denotes the Time that perfectly is paſt ; 

And thus by had is moſt directly ſhown 

The Time, that more than perfectly is gone. 

Shall, and will have, do ſtill the Time declare 
That will be paſt before ſome others are, 


Flave (join'd to a Quality that ſignifies ſuffering) denotes 


the Time perfectly paſt, that is, that which is now paſt. Had 
marks the Time that is more than perfectly paſt, or ſometime 


paſt, that is, at the Time when it was ſpoken of; as, 1 have 


burn'd, I had burn'd, Thus ſhall have, and will have burn d, 
denote the Time which will be paſt before another Thing 
Which is to come, happens, or is. As, when I [hall have read a 
The Perſons of theſe Afﬀirmatz- 
ons are, I have, thou haſt, he has; we, ye, and they have, Thad, 
thou hadſt, he had; we, ye, or you and they had. | 

I/henever have, Foſſeſſion does denote, 

Theſe Athrmations zt ad its, elſe not. 


When have ſignifies Poſſeſſion, as I have a Horſe, I have a 


| Commiſſion, and the like, it admits ſome of the nine Affir- 
mations we have been treating of before it, to expreſs its 
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Am, or be, ſtill in their Native Senſe 
Being import; but then they ſtill diſpenſe 
The Affirmation to the Quality . | 
(Vithout it loſt) that ſuft*ring does imply. 
Am, or be (for they are the ſame) naturally, or in them- 


ſelves ſignify being; but join'd to, or ſet he fore a Quality tg- t 
nifying ſuffering, reſtore the Affirmation of jufforing, which 28 0 
a Quality it loſt; as I am burn'd, he mujt be burn'd, It has t. 
therefore a double Formation. In tc 
Singular, Pinr, C 

| . 'S: 8 

In the proſentTime J die, ze. l Co || 4 


* was, waſt, was, f 
In the paſſing zor paſt Time were,wert,were, Wert. 


Tam burn'd, thou art burn'd, he is burn d, if 1 were burn d, ! 
ws burn'd, I have been burn'd, I bad been burn'd, I ſhou'd be M 
burn'd, I ſhowd have been burn'd. | 7 

All other Engliſh Afirmations having no other differing f 
Endings to ſigniſy all the other different Times, which are Sl 
in Nature, muft of neceſſity ſupply that Defect, by making 
uſe of one or more of theſe nine toregoing Words; for be- 
ſides the preſent and the paſſing Times, which the EngliÞ di- C 
ſtinguiſhes by varying the Ending of the Affirmation, there 5 
is the future, or Time to come, the Time perfectly paſt, and 


the Time more than perfectly paſt; all which theſe little Af. on 
firmations eaſily ſupply, = 
Where'er theſe A ffir mations do precede, goe 

The Endings of the following have no need a (4 

Pd change at all, but theſe muſt vary ſtill, inſt 

The Uſe of Perſ*nal Endings to fulſil. B 


Whenever theſe foregoing Affirmaiions are plac'd before | Whe 
any others, they not only change their own Perſonal Endings, 
but hinder the following Affi mations from changing theirs, as 
1 do love, thou doſt love, he does love, we, ye, and they do love; to tl 
not I do love, tbou oft loveſt, he does loves, &c. But the Per- mar 
ſonal Name is often left out when the Affirmation implies Ex- Fd 
hortation or Command, as burn, for burn won, or ye. | 

We have ſhewn, that Afirmations form their paſſing Time Ar W] 
by adding (4) to the preſent, or by changing (e) into (d) or Soun 
(ed); as, I love, I Iov'd or loved; I burn, I burn'd or burned ; t. 
but the (ed) is now almoſt wholly left out, except in winged, bereg 
'and a very few more; and therefore it is only on account 
of ſome old Books, that we mention it here. got 
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Theſe Perſonal Endings are not only omitted aſter the 
nine Affir mations, but after , that, tho?, altho', whether, &c. 


But when the preſent ends in (d) or (t), 
The pa ſſing Time the ſame we always ſce. 


When the preſent Time ends in (d), or (t), the paſſing has 
the ſame ending; as, read, ſpread, caſt, hit, knit, and ſome 
others, Which are AAingatth'd only by the Pronunciation, 
tho* they were doubtleſs of old readed, ſpreaded, caſted, hit- 
ted, knitted, &c, And if they were ſtill ſpelt with a double 
Conſonant, it would be much better for the Diſtinction, 
tho* this Defett is fully ſupply'd by the former nine little 
Afjirmations of Time, Ce. 


Other Exceptions to this Rule we find, 
Which to the following Liſt are moſt conſign'd. 


There are ſome Afirmations, which are irregular in this 
Matter, or are Exceptions to this Rule, but this Irregulari- 
ty reaches only thoſe which are Native, and originally En- 
gliſh Words, and of one Syllable, or deriv'd from Words of 
one Syllable. | 

The firſt Irregularity, and that which is the moſt general, 
aroſe from our Quickneſs of Pronunciation, by changing the 
Conſonant (4) into (t), as often as by that means the Pro- 
nunciation is made the more expeditious z and indeed ſeems 
rather a Contraction, than an Irregularity ; particularly af- 
ter e, ch, ſh, f, k, p, x; and after s, and th, when pronounc'd 
hard; and ſometimes after 1, , n, r, when a ſhort Vowel 
goes before; for theſe Letters more eaſily admit a (z) than 
a (d) after 'em; as, plac't, ſnatch't, fiſh't, wat't, dwelt, ſmelt, 
inftead of plac'd, ſnarch'd, ſiſb'd, wald, dwell d, ſmell'd. 

But (d) remains after the Conſonants b, g, v, w, 7, 5, th, 
when they have a ſofter Sound, and when a long Vowel pre- 
cedes 1, m, u, r, for they more eaſily unite and incorporate 
with (4) than (i), becauſe of the like direction of the Breath 
to the Noftrils; as you may find in the Notes to this Gram- 
mar on the formation of thoſe Letters, thus, Iiv'd, ſmiP'd, 
ra d, believ'd, &c. from Jive, ſmile, raze, believe. | 

Except when the long Vowel is ſhortned before J, m, u, r; 
or when (9) and (v) are chang'd into () or (f),and the ſofter 
Sound of (s) paſſes into their harder, as, felt, delt, dremt, 
ment, left, bereft, &c. from to feel, deal, dream, mean, leave, 
bereave, &c. | | 


But 
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But when (d) or (t) go before, and are join'd by (d) or 
(2), (in this contratted Form), they incorporate with the 
radical (4) or (t), into one Letter ; that is, if (t) be the radi- 
cal Letter, they unite into (t), but if (4) be the radical Let- 
ter, then they incorporate into (4) or (t), according as this, 
or that Letter is the eaſier to be pronounc'd, as read, led, 
ſpred, aread, ſhred, tread, bid, hid, chid, fed, bled, bred, ſped, 
ftrid, ſlid, rid, &c. (which, doubtleſs, were Originally,read'd, 
bid'd, &c. as it were, r:ad'd, bid'd, &c.) from to read, lead, 
ſpread, ſhed, dread, ſpread, bid, hide, chide, feed, bleed, breed, 
8 ſlide, ride, &c. thus, caſt, hurt, coſt, burſt, eat, 

at, ſweat, ſit, quit, ſmit, writ, bit, hit, met, ſhot, &c. (tho' 
perhaps theſe Words wou'd for the diſtinction of the paſſing 
Time, from the preſent, be better Spelt; eatr, beair, bitt, 
bitt, &c. as it were eat't, bit't hit't,&c.) from theſe WORDS 
to caſt, hurt, coſt, burſt, eat, beat, ſweat, ſit, quit, ſmite, write, 


bite, hit, meet, ſhoot, &c. thus, Jent, ſent, rent, girt, &c. for 


lend'd, ſend d, &c, from to lend, ſend, rend, gird, &c. 

Tho? this Irregularity be fometimes loſt, and the regular 
Spelling obſerv'd, as plac'd, fiſh*d, &c. yet *tis but ſeldom, 
and in few Words. 


There are not a few other irregular WORDS in the 


paſſing Time, but thoſe which are more particular and ſpe- 
cial, may be reduc'd to their Claſſes; as, 


1. Won, ſpun, begun, ſwam, firuck, ſung, ſi ung, flung, 
rung, wrung, ſprung, ſwung, drunk, ſunk, ſhrunk, unt, hung, 
come, ,run, found, bound, ground, wound; many of them are 
likewiſe ſpelt with (a), as began, ſang, rang, ſprang, drank, 
came, ran, and ſome others, tho' not ſo often; from to win, 


ſpin, begin, ſwim, ſtrile, ſtick, ing, ſting, ſling, ring, wring, 


[A ſwing, drink, ſink, 


rink, tink, hang, come, run, find, 
bind, grind, Wind, &c. 


2, Fought, taught, raught, ſought, beſought, caught, bought, 


brought, thought, wrought ; from to fight, teach, reach, ſeck, be- 
ſeech, catch, buy, bring, think, work ;, yet ſome of theſe ſome- 


times keep their Regularity ; as reach'd, beſeech' d, catch'd, 


work'd, &c. | 
3+ Took, ſhook, forſook, woke, awoke, ſtood, broke, ſpoke, 
bore, ſhore, ſwore, tore, wore, wove, clove, ſtrove, throve, drove, 
_ ſhone, roſe, aroſe, ſmote, wrote, bode, abode, roſe, choſe, trod, got, 
begot, forgot, rod; ſome likewiſe write thrzve, riſe, ſmit, 
writ, abid, rid, &c. others form them by (a), as brake, ſpake, 
bare, ſhare, ſware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat, and per- 
haps ſome others; but this Way is ſeldom, and very 1 2 
ite z 
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lite; the preſen: Times of theſe Words are, rake, ſhake, for- 
ſake, wale, awake, fland, break, ſpeak, bear, ſhear, ſmear, tear, 
wear, weave, cleave, (to cling to), cleave (to ſplit), rive, 
drive, Pine, riſe, ariſe, ſmite, write, bide, abide, ride, chuſe 
(or chooſe) tread, beg t, forget. | 

4. Give, bid, fit, having their paſſing Times, gave, bad, 

ate, 

5. Draw, know, ſnow, grow, throw, blow, crow, fly, ſlay, 
ſee, ly, make their paſſing Times, drew, knew, ſnew (or rather 
ſnow'd), grew, threw, blew (or rather blow'd), crow, (or rather 
crow'd ; ) flew, ſlew, ſaw, lay, fice (or fiye) fled; from go, went. 
Theſe are all, or the moſt part at leaft, of the moſt conſe- 
quence of all the-irregular WORDS in the Engliſh Tongue, 


When Aﬀirmations are together join'd, 
To, ſtill between them does its Station find, 


When two IVords of Affirmation come together, before 
the latter the Sign (to) is always expreſs'd or underſtood as 
T love to read, I dare ſig bt; in the latter, (10) is underſtood, 
for it means, I dare 10 fight, as do, will, may, can; with their 
paſſing Times, did, wou'd, ſhou'd, might, cou'g, and muſt, bid, 
dare, let, belp, and make. 


CHAP, 


4] In this Place we ſhall alſo | Times, making ſome ſerve for fim- 
add what we have to ſay of the | ple Ar maticus, as loves, lov'd ; 
Moods or Forms of Verbs, or Af- | and others tor thoſe Afﬀirmatzons 
firmations, We have therefcre al- | which were modily'd; as, might 
ready ſaid, that Verbs are of that | have lov'd, wou d have loyd; tho? 
kind of Words that fignify the Man- | nor conſtantly obſerving the Rules, 
ner and Form of our Thoughts, the | they made uſe of ſimple Inflections 
chief of which is Ahrmation : to expreſs modzfy'd Affi mation, 
And we have alſo obſerv'd, that | as, etſi vereor, tor etſi verear ; and 

d they receive different Inflections, ac- | *ris of theſe latter fort of Inflections, 

" 'F cording as the Af mation relates | that the GRAMMARIANS make 

a to different Perſons and Times ; but | their Mood call'd the Sabjunci ive: 

ien have found, that it was proper | Moreover (beſides the Affirmation) 

| to invent other Inflections alſo, more | the Action of our Will may be ta- 
diſtinctly to explain what paſs'd in | ken for a Manner of our Thought, = 

» | their Minds. For firſt they obſerv'd, | and Men had Occaſion to mark | 

5 that beſides ſimple Affirmations, as | What they 'wou'd have underſtood, 

„ be loves, he lov'd, &c. there were | as well as what they thought. 

7 

2 


_ 


others conditional and modity'd, as] Now we may will a Thing ſeveral 
Tho he might have loy'd, the he | Ways, of which three may be con- 
* wou*d have lord, &c. and the bet-ſider'd as chiet : 


from the others, they doubl'd the 


1. We would have Things that 
; © !>icRions of che ſame Jenſes or 


do not depend on gurielyes, and then pb 
We 1 


der to diſt ingui ſh theſe Ar mutions | 


96 
we will it only by a fimple Wiſh, 
which is explain'd in Latin by the 
particle Vrznam,and in our Tongue 
by would to God, Some Langua- 
ges (as the Greek) have invented 


particular Inflections for that; 
which has given Occaſion to the 
GRAMMARIANS to call them the 
Optative Mood: And there's in 
French, and in the Spaniſh, and J. 
ralian, ſomerhing like it, fince 
there are Triple Tenſes ; but in o- 
thers, the ſame Inflections ſerve for 
the Subjunfiive and Optative ; and 
for this Reaſon, one may very well 
retrench this Mood in the Latin 
Conjuparions 3 for 'tis not only the 
different way of ſignifying, which 
may be very much multiply'd, bur 
the different Inflections that ought 
to make Moods, 

2. We mw ſometimes after ano- 
ther manner, when we content our 
ſelves with granting a Thing, tho? 
abſolutely we would not do it; as 
when Terence ſays, Profundat,per- 
dat, pereat,Let bim laviſh, let bam 
fink, let him periſh, &c. Men might 
have invented an Inflection to mark 
this Movement, as well as they have 
inventdd one in Greek, to mark a 
femple Deſire, but they have nor 
done it, and make uſe of the Sub- 
junctive for it; and in French and 
Engliſh we add que, let. Some 
GRAMMARIANS have call'd this 
the Potential Mood, Modus Poten- 
ti al is, or Modus Conceſſions, 

3. The third ſort ot willing is, 
when what we will depends on a 

. Perfon of whom we may obtain it, 
ſignitying to him the Defrre we 
have that he will do it. This is 
the Motion we have when we com- 
mand or pray, Tis to mark this 
Nſorion, that the Mood call'd Impe- 
rative was invented: It has no firſt 
Perſon, eſpecially in the Singular, 
becauſe one cannot properly com- 
mand ones ſelt; nor the third in 
ſeveral Languages, becauſe We dou't 
Properly command any but thoſe 


to whom we Addreſs and Speak. 


And becauſe the Command or Deſire 
in this Mood. has always regard to 


f 
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the Future, it thence happens that 
the Imperative and Future are ot- 
ten taken one for another, eſpecial- 
ly in the Hebrew, as non occides, 
your ſhall not kill, for kill t: 
Whence it comes to paſs that ſome 
GRAMMARIANS have plac'd the 
Imperative among the Futures, 

Of all the Moods we have been 
ſpeaking of, the Oriental Tongues 
have only this latter, which 1s the 
Imperative : And on the contrary, 
the Vulgar Tongues have no parti- 
cular Infle tion tor the Imperative, 
but our way of marking it in the 
French, is to take the ſecond Perſon 
plural, and even the firſt without 
the Pronouns that go before 'em: 
Thus Vous azmez, Tou love, is a 
{imple Affirmation; ame an Im- 
perat ive. 
armons an Imperative : But when 
we command by theSingular,which 
I very rare, we do not take the ſe- 
cond Perſon, Tu ai mes, but the firſt, 
aime, 

There's another Inflection of 2 
Verb, that admits of neither Num- 
ber nor Perſon, which is what we 
call Infinitive; as eſſe, eſtre, to be; 
a mare, ai mer, to love. But it mult 
be obſerv'd that ſometimes rhe Inti- 
nit ive retains the Affirmation, as 
when I ſay, Scio malum eſſe fu- 
giendum, I know the Evil is to be 
avoided ; then often it loſes it, and 
becomes a Noun, eſpecially in Greek 
and the Vulgar Tongues; as when 
we ſay, Le bozre, le manger, and 
alſo je vieux boite, volo babere ; 
tor *ris as much as to lay, Volo po- 
tum, or potzonem, 

This being ſuppos'd, *ris deman- 
ded what the Intinitive is properly, 
when tis not a Noun, but retains 
its Affirmation; as in this Exam- 
ple, Sczo malum «je fugicndum, 
i know oi no body that has takes 
Notice of what I am about to On- 
ſerve, which is, that we think the 
Intmitive is among the other Moocs 
of Verbs, What the Relative is a- 
mong the Pronouns; for as the Re- 
lative has more in it than the other 


Prouvuns, that it joyns che Propoſi- 
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tion in which it is to another Pro-, 
poſition, ſo I believe the Infinitive, 
beſides. the Affii mat ĩon of the Verb, 
may joyn the Propoſition in which 
it is to another; tor Scz0 is as good 
as a Propoſition of it felt; and it 
you add malum eſt fugiendum, 
'twou'd be two ſeveral Propoſitions; 
bur putting eſſe inſtead ot eft, you 
make the laſt Propoſition bur a part 
of the firſt. And thence it is that 
in French they almoſt always ren- 
der the Infinitive by the Indicative 
of the Verb, Fe ſcay, que le mal ct 
fuir ;, and then this que ſignifies on- 
ly this Union of one Propolition to 
another; which Union is in Latin 
contain'd in the Infinitive, and in 
French alſo, thu? rarely, as when 
we ſay, i crowt ſeavorr eures 
choſes, 

This way of joyning Propoſitions 
by an Infinizive, or by quod and 
que, is chiefly in uſe when we make 


eue part of & Diſcourſe have a rela- 
ion to another; as if I would re- 
2 port that the King ſaid to me, Fe 
cus donneray une charge, 1ihafl 
e ot generally do it in theſe terms, 
rde King ſaid ro me, I will give 
lt bee a Poft, le Roy m'a dit, Je vous 
i- donneray une charge, by leaving 
as be two Propoſitions ſeparate, one 
u tor me, the ocher for the King, but 
de Flball joyn 'em together by a Que le 
nd Ry ma dit, qu'il me dennea une 
ck Ihe; and then it being only a 
en FPropoſition, which is of ny ſelf, 1 
nd Fchange the firſt, je donneray, into 
e Wir third, z{ donncra, and the Pro- 
po- oun vous ( ſignifying the King 
peaking ) to the Fronoun me, (ſig- 

an- Pitying my ſelf) who ſpeak, 
11y "Chis Union of the Propoſition is 
ai iſo made by / in French, and by 
am- Wn in Latin, in relating an Interro- 
um. Five; as if any one may demand 
ke) Wt me, Pouvex vous fazre cela, Can 
O- do that ? I ſhow in relating it 
the fv, On ma demande ſi je powveer 
od fe cela, I mas ak d if I could 


that : And ſometimès without 
Particle, by changing only the 
erſon; as, He 45k me, Who are 
wn? He agu d me, woo I was, 


| 


| 
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But we muſt obſerve, that the 
Hebrews, tho' they ſpoke in ance 
ther Language (as the Evanpeliſts) 
make very little uſe of this Union 
of Propoſitious, but always relate 
Diſcourſes directly as they were 
made, ſo that the 07s (quod) Which 
they frequently us'd, did otten ſerve 
tor nothing, and did not joyn Pro- 
poſitions: An Example of which is 
in St. John, ch. 1. Miſcrunt Tud at 
ab Hicroſolymis Sacerdotes & ſert- 
bas ad Joannem ut znterrogarent 
cum, Tu quis es? Et confeſjus # 
& non negavit; & confeiſus et quiz 
( 8 74) non ſum ego Chriftus, Et 
interrogaverunt eum, Quis ergo? 
Eli as es tu? Et dixit, Non ſum, 
Prephet 4 estu? Et reſpondit , Non, 
According to the common ute of 
our Tongue, theſe Queſtions and 
Anſwers would have been related 
indirectly thus: They ſent to atk 
itn who be was, and be confeſr 4 
he was not Chriſt, And they de- 
manded bo he was then, zf he was 
Elias; and he ſaid, No. If be 
was « Prophet, and be reply'd, Ne, 
This Cuitoin is even mer with in 
prophane Authors, WhO ſeem 0 
have borrow'd it alſo trom the He- 
brews : Aud thence it is that the 
67; had often among them only the 


ng r 
Strength of a Pronoun, depriv'd of 
its common Ule of Connection even 
when Diicouſe is reported not di- 
rectly, 

We have already ſaid, that Men 
have, on an inhnite number at 
Occaſions, join'd ſome particular 
Attribute with the Attirmation, 
made jo many Verbs different trom 
Subſtantives, Which are to be found 
in all Tongues, and that they may 
be call'd - Adjecti vc; to ſhew that 
the Signification, which is proper” 
to each, is added to the Slgnihcation 
common to all Verbs, Which is that 
of Affirmation, But 'tis a vulgar 


Error to believe that all theſe Verbs 
lienity Action or Paſſicn ; for 
there's notairg a Verb caunort have 
for its Attribute, 1: the Atirmation 
| be join ro the Attribute. Nay, we 
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ſee that the Verb Subſtantive Sum, 
I am, is frequently Adjective, be- 
cauſe inſtead of taking it to fagnify | 
the Affirmation ſimply, the mo 

eneral of all Actribures is join'd to 
it, Which is Being; as whea I ſay, 
I think therefore I am ; I am ſig- 
"vifies Sum ens, I am 4 Being, a 
Ting; Exzſto, ſignifies alſo ſum 
exiſtens, I am, 1 exiſt. 

However that does not hinder, 
but that the common Diviſion of 
theſe Verbs into Ateve,Paſſive and 
Neuter, may be retained, Thoſe 
Verbs are properly call'd Active, 
which fignity Action, ro which is 


oppos'd Paſſion ; as, To beat, tobe 
beaten; to love, to be belov'd: 
Whether thoſe Actions be deter- 
min'd to a Subject, which is called 
real Action, as, To beat, to break, 
o kill, &c, or only to an Object, 
which is called intentional Action; 


as, To love, to know, 0 ſee. 

W hence it is that in ſeveral Lan- 
guages, Men make uſe of the {ame 
Word, by giving it ſeveral Inflecti- 
ons, to figuify both the one and the 
other, calling that a Verb Active, 


which has an Infletion, by Which 


the Aion is mark'd, and a #erb 
Paſſive, that which has an Inflecti- 
on, by which the Puſſion is mark'd ; 
Amo, amor; verbero, werberor. 
This was the Cuſtom in all the An- 
cient Languages, Latzn,Greek, and 
Oriental; and moreover, theſe lat- 
ter gave three Actives to the ſame 
Verb, with each their Paſſive, and 
2 Reciprocal between both the one 
and the other.z as, same, would 
be, which ſignifies the Action of the 


Verb, on the Subject of that Verb. 


But the vulgar Tongues of Ezrope 
have no Paſive, and inſtead of that, 
they make uſe of a Participle made 
of the. Verb. Active, which is taken 

in a Paſhve Senſe, with the Verb 
Subſtantive; Fe ful, lam ; as, 1 
am beloved, Fa uis ai me; Je fu 
battu, I am beaten, &c. Thus 
much for Verbs, Active and Paſſive, 
Neuters, call'd by ſome GRAM- 
FAARIANS Verba lntranſitiva, are 


the Action, but a Quality; as, 
Albet, 3t is white; virer it is green; 
friget, it # cold, &c. Or ſome Si- 
tuation; as, Sedet, he fits ; ſtat, he 
ſtamds; jacet, he lies. Or has ſome 
relation to Place; Adeft, he is pre- 
ſent; abedt, he i- abſent. Or ſome 
other State or Attribute; as, Quie- 


Jeit, he is quiet; excellit, he excells ; 


pfæe fl, he is Superiour ; regnat, he 
5s King. 

The other Verbs Neuter, fignity 
Actions but ſuch as do not paſs in 
2 Subject different from him who 
Ads, or which do not relate to a- 
nother Obje&t ; as, To dine, to ſup, 
to march, to ſpeak. 

Nevertheleis, t heſe latter ſorts of 
Verbs Neuter, ſometimes become 
T; anfitive, when a Subject is given 
them; as, Ambulare veam, where 
the Way is taken for the Subject ot 
the Action; often alſo in Greek, and 
ſomerimes in Latin, a Subject is gi- 
ven it, being a Noun form'd of the 
ſame Verb; as, Pugnare pugnam, 
Jervere ſervitutem, vivere vitam. 

But we believe theſe later Ways 
of Speaking were occaſion'd only to 
mark ſomething particular, that 
was not entirely contain'd in the 
Verb, as when one wou'd ſay, Man 
leads a ſhameful Life, which is 
not imply'd in the Word vzvere ; it 
has been ſaid yivere vitam beatam; 
as alſo Servrre duram Servitutem. 
Thus when we ſay, vzvere vitam, 
tis withour doubt a Pleonuſin come 
from thoſe other Ways of Speaking, 
For this Reaſon (in all the new 
Languages) we avoid joining the 
Noun to the Verb, as a fault, and 
don'r ſay, for Example : To fight a 
great fight. 

By this that Queſtion may be re- 
ſolv'd, whether every Verb not Paſ- 
ſwe, govern always an Accuſative, 
at leaſt underſtood : Tis the Opi- 
nion of ſome very able GRAMMA- 
RIANs, but for our Parts we don't 
think it, For firit, The Verbs that 
fienity no Action, but ſome Condi- 
tion; as, quzcſczrt, exiftzt ; or ſome 
Quality; as, Abet, calet, have 10 


o ſorts; the oue does not ſiguify 


Accuſat ive hey can govern ; and for 
| tlie 


the reſt it muſt be regarded, whe- 
ther the Action they ſignify has a 
Subject or an Object, that may be 
different irom that which Acts, For 
then the Verb governs the Subject, 
where this Object has the Accuſa- 
tive, Put when the Action ſigni- 
ſy'd by the Verb has neither Sub- 
je& nor Object different from that 
which ads, as, to dine, 0 ſup ; 
prandere, cenare, &c. then there is 


not ſufficient Reaſon to ſay they 


govern the Accuſative : Tho” thoſe 
GRAMMARIANS th ought the Infi- 
nirive ot the Verb to be underſtood 
as a Noun form'd by the Verb, and 
by this Example, Curro, they will 
have it caro curjum, or euro eu- 
rere: However, this does not ap- 
pear ti be Solid enough, for the Verb 
ignites every Thing; the Infinitive 
fenitics taken as a Noun ; and jur- 
ther, the Affirmation and Deſigna- 
tion of the Perfon and Tenſe, As 
the Adjective cazdzdus, whzte, ſig- 
nifes the Subſtantive drawn from 
the AdjeQive(to wit) candor, hite- 
neſs, and alſo the Connotation of a 
Subject, in which js tha: abſtract; 
wherefore, there's as much Reaſon 
to pretend, that when we ſay, Homo 
candidus, candere muit be under- 
ſtood, as to imagine that when we 
ſay curri, currere is to be under- 
ſtood. 

The Infinztive (which we have 


been explaining) is what properly 


ſhould be call'd a Verb Imperſonal, 
fince it marks the Affirmation, 
which is the Property of the Verb, 
and marks it indefiuitely, without 
Number and Perſon, which is pro- 
perly to be Imperſonal. 

Nevertheleſs, the GRAMM A- 
RI ANS generally give the Name 
of Imper ſonal to certain Defective 
Verbs, that have hardly any thing 
but the third Perſon, 

There are two ſorts of theſe 
Verbs, the one have the Form of 
Verbs Neuter, as Panitct, pudet, 
piget, licet, lubet, &c. the other 
are made of Verbs Paſſive, and re- 
tain the Form, as Statur, curritur, 
amatur, vivitur, &c. Now thoſe 
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Verbs have ſometimes more Per- 
ſons than the GRAMMARIANS 
think of, as may be ſcen in the Me- 
thod, Latin Remarks on Verbs, 
Chap. 5, But what we may con- 
{der here, and which few Perſons 
have taken Notice of, is, that it 
ſeems they are call'd Imper ſonal, 
only becauſe implying in their Sig- 
nication a Subject, which agrees 
only io the third Perſon, "Twas 
not neceſſary to expreſs the Fact, 
becauſe *ris mark'd enough by the 
Verb itſelf; aud thus the Affirma- 
tion and Attribute have been com- 
priz'd by the Subject in one Word, 
as Fudet me, that is pudor tenet, or 
ei rencns me; Pamtet me, pana 
habet me; Libet mihi, libido eff 
mihi: Where it mult be obſerv'd 
that the Verb el is not only „mply 
the Subſtantive, but ſignifies al ſo 
Exiſtence, For tis as it *twas ſaid, 
Libido exiſtit mihi, or eft exiſtens 
mzhz. And thus in other Imperſo- 
nals reſolv'd by eſt; as licet mihi, 
for lãcitum ett mihi, Oportet orare, 
for op e orare, &c. As to Paſ- 
five Imperſonals, Statur, curritzr, 


vzvitur, &c. they may alſo be re- 


olv'd by the Verb eſt, or fir, or exz- 
ſtit, and the Nouns Verbal taken of 


themſelves, as Stutur, that is, Statio 


fit, or ef} fact a, or Exiſtit; cumi- 
tur, cui ſus ft; Concurritur, con- 
curſus fit : Vivitur, vita ef, or ra- 
ther vita agitur, Si fic vivitur, 

vita eſt tals, If Life . ſuch, . 
ſere vevitur cum medice vivitur. 
Lite is miſerable when 'tis too 
much ſubjected to the Rules of Phy- 


ſick, and then e becomes a Sub- 


ſtantive, becauſe of the addition of 


miſere, which makes the Attzibute 


of the Propoſition, 


Dum ſervitur libidini, that is, 


dum ſervitw exhibetur libidini, 
when a Man makes himſelf a Slave 
ro his Paſhons, By this methinks 


99; 


* 


may be concluded the Vulgar Lan- 


guages have not properly Imperſo- 


nals; as when we tay in French, il 
permi, il me. 


faut, it muſt, i eſt 
plaiſt; for 1 is there properly a 


Relative, which always ſerves in- 


ſtead 


1 


9 


n fi 
Aj 


— — 
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ſtead of the Nominative of the Verb, 
which generally comes after in the 
Couſtruction, as if we ſay, i me 
pair defaire cela; that is to ſay, z/ 
de faire, tor the Action or the Mo- 
tien to do that pleaſes me, or ef 


mon plaiſfr ts my Pleaſure, How- 


ever, this 2/7 (which few People in 
eu: Opinion have rightly underitood) 
1s Gly a fort of Pronoun, for id that, 
which ſerves inſtead of the Nomi- 
native underſtood, or 1mply*d iu the 
S-aſe, and repreſents 24, ſo that 't is 
properly taken from the Article 24, 
of the Itultans; inftead of which 
we {ay tc; or from the Pronoun ztle, 
om whence we allo take our Pro- 
„un of the third Perſon 20, il aime, 
parle, i! court, &c. 

For the Pifiive Imperſonals, a- 
na" cw, curiitur,ecxpreis'd in French 
Ly Gn aime, on court; tis certain 
theſe Ways of Speaking in our Mo- 
&rn Larguages, are ſtill leſs Im- 

rſonal, tho? Indefinite; this cn, 
is there for Man, Homme, and con- 
ſequently ſerves inſtead of the No- 
minative to the Verb: All this re- 
lates particularly to the French, and 
we have leſs of the Imper ſonal than 
they, but the ſame Reaſons will re- 
me ve ours, juſtiy apply'd. And one 
may alſo obſerve, that the Verbs ot 
the Effects of Nature, as, Pluit, 
ningit, grandinat, may be explaiu'd 
by theſe ſame, in both Tongues. 


As Pluzt is properly 2 Word, In 


which for brevity ſake the Subject, 
the Affirmation, and Attribute are 
included, inſtead of Pluvia fit, or 
cadit; and when we ſay it Rains, it 
Snows, it Hails, &c. it is therefore 
the Nominative, that is to ſay,Razns, 
Snow, Hazls, &c. included with 
their Verb Subſtantive eff or fuzt ; 
as if we fhould fay, zl pluze ett, le 
Neige ſe fait, for id quod dicitur 
pluvia eſt, id quod vocatur nix fit. 

This is better ſeen in the Way ot 
Speaking, where the French join a 
Verb with their 21, as 2! fait chard, 
M eft td, il et fix heures, il eil 
Jox7, &c. For 'tis the ſame as may 
de faid in Italian, il cal do fu, tho 
m uſe we ſay ſimply f caldo ; 
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Aſt us, or Calor eſt, or fit, or cviſtit 
And z fait chard, that is to ſuy, 74 
chaud (il caldo) or le chaud ſe 
fait, to ſay exiſtit, et. Thus we 
alſo ſay, # ſe fait td, for 21 tar- 
do, that is to ſay, id tarde (le tard, 
or the Evening) ſe fut. Or as is 
ſaid in ſome Provinces, zl Fen ve 
tard, for z! tarde, le tard Sen va 
ve nir, that is, the Night approaches: 
As alſo iet jour, that 1s il jour 
(or the Day) eil, . I eft fix heures, 
that is, il tem ps fix heures et; The 
Time or part of the Day call'd ſix 
a-Clock, is. And thus in other the 
like Terms. 

Tho? we have no Partici ples iu 
Engliſh,but what by the beſt Judges 
are reduc'd to Qualit ys, yet to carry 
on chis general Grammar, we here 
add ſomething on them: Participlcs 
are true Noun Adjectives, and 
'twou'd not be proper to diſcourſe 
ot *em here, if they had not tuch a 
near Relation to Verbs, This Re- 
lation conſuts (as we have faid) in 


that they ſignity the ſame Thing as 


the Vero, except the Affirmation, 
which is taken away, and the De- 
ſignat ion of the three different Per- 
ſons, Which follows the Affirmation. 
For which Reaſon (when 'ris re- 
ſtor'd ro it) we do the ſame. thing 
by the Participle, as by the Verb; 
as amatus ſum, is the ſame thing as 
Amor; and ſum amans, as amo. 
And this Way of Speaking by Par- 
ticiple, is more uſual in Greek and 
Hebrew, than in Latin, tho? Cicero 
makes uſe of it ſometimes. 

Thus the Participle retains the 
Atti ibute of the Verb, and alſo the 
Defignation of the Time or Tenſe, 
there being Participles of the Pre- 
ſent, the Preterir, and the Future, 
eſpecially in Greek, Bur this is not 
always obſerv'd, tho' fome Parti- 
ciples joyn often all ſorts of Tenfes ; 
as for Example, the Paſſive Parti- 
ciple Amati, which in motl 
GRAMMARIANS paſſes for the 
Preterit, is often of rhe Preſent and 
Future; as amatzs ſum,amati exo. 
And on the contrary, that of the 
Preſent z az 4amans is otten * 
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Preterit, Apii ſuper je di micant, 
zndurantes Att itu arborum coſta, 
Plin. That is to ſay, poflquam in- 
duravere, and the like, Nouv, Meth. 
Lat. Rema/ q. on Participles, 

There are Active and Paſſive Par- 
ticipies, the Ac ive in Latin end in 
ans or ens, cu/rans, docens ; the 
Paſſive in , amatus, doc us; tho? 
there are ſome of theſe that are 
Active, to wit, thoſe ot Verbs Depo- 
nent; as Loeutus. But there are 
ſome alſo, that add this Paſſive Sig- 
nitication, que cela doit eſtre, qu il 
faut que cela ſoit, that mult or 
ought to be, as are the Participles 
in dus, amandus, that that oupht to 
be belov'd ; tho' ſometimes that 
later Signification is almolt quite 
loſt, 

The Property of Participles of 
Verbs Active, is to ſignity the Acti- 
em ot the Verb, as 'tis in the Verb, 
that is to ſay, in the Courſe of the 
Action it telt ; whereas Verbal 
Nouns that ſignify Actions alſo, ſig- 
nity them rather in the Habit, than 
in the Act. Thence it is that Par- 
ticiples have the ſame Regimen as 
the a mans Deum. Whereas Ver- 
bal Nouus have the ſame Regimen 
as Nouns, amator Dei. And the 

'articiple irfe;t, has the ſame Regi- 
men as Nouns, When it figaihes ra- 
ther the Habit than the Act of the 
Verb, bec2:ite it then has the Na- 
ture of 2 {:ap.e Noun Verbal, as 
amans Li tut. 

We have ſcen, that by taking a- 
way the Affirmation from Verbs, 
Active and Paſſive Participles are 
made, Which are Noun Adjectives, 
retaining the Regimen ot the Verb, 
at leaſt in the Active. 

But there are in Latzz two Noun 
Subſtantives form'd, one in dum, 
call'd a Gerund, which has divers 
Caſes, dum, di, do; amandum, a- 
mandi, amando; bur it has but one 
Gender, and one Number, in which 
it differs trom the Participle in dus, 
emandus, amanda, amandum, 

Another in wm, call'd Supine, 
which bas alſo tWo Caſes, tum, ta; 
amatum, amatu; but it has no 
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more diverſity either of Gender or 
Number, in which it differs from 
the Participle in t; Amati, ama- 
ta, amatum, 


MARIANS are puzzled a little to 
explain the Nature of the Gerund ; 
and that ſome very able ones have 
chought 'was an Adjective Paſſive, 
whole Subſtantive was the Infini- 
tive of the Verb; ſo that they pre- 


begendi Librur, or Librorum (is 
both rhe one and the other is us'd) 
is as it it were tempus ef} Legend? 
"I . . 

legere libres vel librerum. 
There are two Speeches, to wit, 


the Adjective and Subſtantive, as it 
i: was Legende letlionis, & legere 
Libros, which is the Noun Verbal 
that then governs the Caſe ot the 
Verb, as well az a Subſtantive go- 
verns the Genitive, when we fay 
labrorum for Libros, But conſider- 
ing every thing, we don't fee that 
this Term is neceſſary. 


For 1. As they ſay ot legere, 
that 'tis a Verbal Noun Subſtantive, 
which as ſuch may govern either 
the Genitive, or even the Accuſa- 
tive, as the Ancients ſaid, curat/v 
hanc rem; Quid tibi banc tattio 
eff 2 Plam. We ſay the ſame Thing 
of legendum, that *tis 2 Verbal 
Noun Svubitantive,as well as Legere, 
and that conſequently it may do all 
that's attributed to legere. 

2. There is no Ground to ſay that 
a Word is underſtood when 'tis ne- 
ver expreſt, and cannot be expreſt 
without appearing abſurd: Nov 
never Was an Inſinitive join'd to 
its Gerund ; and it one how'd fay 
legendum e legere, it wou'd ap- 
prar altog cher abſurd therefore, &. 

3. It the Gerund legendum were 
an Adjective Paſſive, it wou'd not 
be different from the Participle le- 
gendus ; for what Reaſon therefore 
did the Ancients, who underſtood 
their Tongue, diftinguiſh Gerunds 
from Participles? We believe there- 
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toe the Gerund is a Noun Subſtan- 
K 3 dive, 


We know very well the GRAM= 


tend tor Example, that temps et 


rempus legends oy, legere, which is. 


Ac 


3 ' 


3 % 
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tive, which is always Active, and , If faut combattre ; and in Engliſh, 
which differs from the Infinitive, | we ovpht to fight, 
only confider'd as a Noun ; becauſe fo But as Words do not always pre- 
it adds to the Signiftcation of the | ſerve the Force for Which they 
Action of the Verb, another of the | were invented, this Gerund in dum 
Neceſſity or Duty ; a it one wov'd | olten loſes that Oportet, and pre- 
fay, the Action that is to be done, ſerves only the Action of the Verb; 
which ſeems to be mark'd by the | Luis twia fundo Temperes a La- 
Word Gerund, which is taken from n? That is to ay, in fando, 
gerere, to do; hence it comes 91 in faii tua, 
that pugnandum ei, is the ſame As forthe Seine, we agree with 
Thing as pugnare uote: ; and the thoſe GRAMMARIANS, that it is 
Enzliſh and French, which have not a Noun Subſtantive which is Paf- 
this, render it by the Infinzrive,and five, whereas the Gerund in our 
z Word which ſigniges cught zc be. Opinion is always active. 


Cu Ar. IX. 
Of PARTICLES, or Manners of Wor 0s. 


By PARTICEES 1heſe ſeveral Things are done; 1 
Circumſtance end Manner of Words are fen, + 
And then to every Part of Speech are flown ;, 

Or elſe they do denote of Words the State, 

And how each Word to other does relate: 

Or Sentence, elſe to Sentence they uni te, 

Ard their Dependance on each other cite. 


TE DP (that is little WORDS) or Manners of 
WORDS, have theſe ſeveral Offices: 19, They 


exprels or ſignify the Circumftance or Manner of Ifords.;f 


as, I lote you dearly ; explaining (when join'd to an Ahr ma- 


ion) hw, when, where, or whether or no one is, does, or ſuf- i 
fers; as, he reads well; be dances ſcurvily; ke ſings now; ite] 
Play is ated here; it is a doubt whether he ſings or not. It 
is join'd to a QUALITY ; as he is very happy 3 be zs always] 
fortunaie; a Woman truly loving, is ever diſappointed ; a Wifeſ 
teldom ſcolding, is very rare, &c. *Tis ſometimes. join'd tof 
it ſelf; as, [1:ve very comfortably. They farther denote, orp 
Mew the State of Words, and their Reference or Relation top 
it each 


LI] We have already obſerv'd, 
that Caſes and Prepoſitions,or Fore- 
placed Words, were invented for the 


laue Vie ; thay is, ro New the Re- | tim. 


11.2 


lat ions that Things have to one- 
another. In all Languages theſef; 
Relatious are ſhown by Prepoſi- 


4 
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each other; as, Stephen goes over Highgate- hill; James went 
under Temple-bar, Mary went through the Hall; Suſan 
went to Weſtminſter, from St. James's Park; the Queen dwe ls 
at St. Fames's; Henry lives in the Pu, but Matthew with- 
out, or out of zt, &c. It connects Sentences; as, Roger went 
to his Country- bouſe, and ſtudy'd there the whole Seaſon ;, Peter 
Alſo accompany'd him; nor was there any thing wanting;.neither 
4i4 Ralph ſtay long behind. 

[2] They are therefore divided into three forts, or ra« 


ther rang'd under theſe three Heads; the firft ſhewing, the- 


Manners, or Qualities of Words, by being added to them; 
the ſecond denotes ſome Circumſtances of Azons, and joins 
Words to Words, and little Members of a Sentence to each 
other; the third joins Sentence to Sentence, as greater 
Members of a Period. 

Theſe from the other Parts of Speech are known, 

Becauſe before them they do ſtill diſown 

By, with, for, through, from, ef; and al 

Thoſe Names which we the Perſonal do call. 


[2] The Deſire Men have to thor- | ſignify the Form of our Thoughts, 
ten Diſcourſe, gave Riſe to Ad- | and not properly their Objects, are 
verbs ; for the greateſt part of theſe | the Conjuntzons or Foining-Words, 
Purticles,are only to fignify in one | as et, non, vel, ſi, ergo, &c. and, not, 
Word, what cou'd not elſe be | or, if, therefore, becauſe if we cou- 
done without a Prepoſition and a | fider well, and reflect juſtly, we 
Noun ; as Sapienter, for cum ſa- | {hall find that theſe Particles ſignity 


| pirntia, with Wiſdom ; hodze, to | nothing but the very Operation ot 


5 of 
hey 
ds; 
ned- 
ſut- 
5 te 
e 
ways“ 
Wifel 
*d to 


on top 


done; 
the e 


repoſi - 8 


4}. > 


rather ſay (we ſpeak generally, for 
it holds not always) with Wiſdom, 3 but the Judgment which 


r 


D.y, tor zn Hoc die, in this Day, the Mind, which joyns or disjoyns 
And this is the Reaſon, that in | Things which we deny, or which 
the vulgar Lan ge the greateſt | we confider abſolutely or conditio- 


Part of the cAdverbs are generally | aally ; for Example, There is no 


more Elegantly explain'd by the } Object in the World lies out of our 
Noun and the Prepoſition; thus we | Mind; which anſwers the Particle 
Non; but it is plain, that it denotes 


r 
— 


with Prudence, with Pride,with Mo- | we make to ſhew, that one thing is 


deration, than ; prudently, | not another. 


roudl y, moderately; tho? in Latzn Thus Ne, which in Latin is a 
A 90 


it is generally more Elegant to uſe | Particle of Inter rogat ĩon, as Aiſne? 


the Adverbe. Do yon ſay it? is not the Object of 
Thence it is that a Nun or | our Mind, but only marks the Mo- 


1 k Name, is oſten taken for an Ad- | tion of our Soul, dy which we deſire 
1 verb; as Inſtar in Latin, primum, | ro know ſomething, And the ſame 
or pri mo, purtim, &c. Thus in French | may be ſaid of all Words of Incr- 


each 


De ſus, de ſous, dedans, which are | rogation, as quis, que, quod. 

indeed Nouns, Theſe two forts of Interjections are Words chat ſig- 
Particles, which we have juſt re- niſy nothing without us, but they 
mark'd on, are concern'd in the Ob- | are Words, or rather Sounds, whi h 
jects of the Mind, not in the Actions | are more Natural than Axtifcial, 
or Judgment. which expreſs the Emotions of our 


CON LOT A ie So! » 4 al as | ron? 7 180 4 "OC 
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This Part of Speech is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from the Reſt, 

becauſe in good Senſe they cannot admit theſe Words, of, 

| 10, for, O, with, by, from, through;, nor the Perſonal Names, 1, 
0 zbou, he, we, ye, ibey; for we cannot ſay, of fooliſply, to fooliſb- 
. Y, from fooliſhly, &c. nor 1 fooliſhly, thou fooſiſply, be fooliſhly. 
| This firſt, with Affirmation and its Name, 
N Mate s perfect Senſe, as Peter ſlowly came; 
1 And by its anſwering to the Queſtions How, 
(And in what manner) do they fteer the Plough ? 


| You may know the firſt, by its making compleat Senſe 
with one Afirmation and its Name; as, A Philoſopher ſpeaks 
wiſelp ; 4 iſe Man lives happily, And by anſwering 
the Queſtion How? or after what Manner? This Part of Speech 
is ſometimes join'd to a Name or Qua/;ty to expreſs their | 
Manner, as, too much a Philoſppter ; egregiouſiy impulent. | 
But here indeed, and in moſt Caſes, a Hod is expreſs'd or | 
underſtood, to whick this alſo relates. 


This ſort the Manner, Time, and Place imply, 
As by the following Scale you will deſcry, 
This ſort relates either to the Manner, Place, or Time : | 


9 
The firft expreſſes the Manner of being, going, or ſuffering, S. 
Abſolutely, or Comparatively. S8 


I. Abſolutely. 
[1.4 Certainty ; as, Verzly, truely, undoubtedly. 


Denote. 


2. 8 me» 45h as, Happily, perbaps, by chance, per- | 4 
CDances 

3. Negation; as, Not, in no wiſe, Free 

p Powers, or Habits; as, Wiſely, liberally, | 70/7 
> g 2 Iy. p i 
— f 5 Sen _ 3 as, Brig hily, naſtily, bitterhy, 
oudly, ſmoothly, { 
Paiſiors of the Soul; as, Merrily, jayfulh; as, Ha! 

; p ha ! be ! wondringly, as, Lo! 0 ! ok! Scornfulh, _ __ 

| Bags as, Tuſh; lovingly, as, Ab! hate fully, as, Foh; OF. 
* ſorrowing ly, as, Alu] ab! wo's me! ; 


Il. Comparatively. 


i 1 Exceſs; as very, exceedingly, too much, more, nfl ; | 
as more hardly, moſt ſoftly. ; 

> 2+ I Defect; as almoſt, well nigh, little leſs, leaſt of all, 
3+ J Likenels, or Equality; as ſo, alke, as it were, . 
4 Unlikelinels, or Inequality ; as otherwiſe, different 
ly, far otherwiſe, II. off 


Denote 
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III. of Place. 


1 Preſence in a Place, anfwering to the Queftion 
where 2 as, here, there, elſewhere, every where, 
1. no where, ſomewhere elſe, above, below, within, 
| without; or to the Queſtion, with whom: 
as, together, at once, apart, ſeverally. 
] 2. 4 Motion from a Place ; as whence, hence, thence. 
| Motion towards a Place; as hithermards, hithers 
13. wards, thi ther wards, otherward, toward, upward, 
{ backward. 

The Way to a Place; as Whitheraway, this, that, 
4. or another way, Tho? theſe are ſcarce to be at 
lo w'd Particles, or Manners of Words. 

5. 2 Term or End of Motion; as whither, hither, 

( CT thither, whitherto, hitherto. 


IV. of Time, 


{ © Being in Time; as, when: either the Preſent, 
as now, to day; the Paſt, as already, yeſterday, 
before, long ſince, heretofore ; the Future, as 10 
morrow, not yet, after, hereafter, hence forward. 

Duration and Continuance; how long: 4 long 
while, ſlowly, quickly, ſhortly, kitherto, 

Viciſſitude, or Repetition; how often? often, 

Jo ſometimes, ſeldom, dayly, yearly; by turns, alters 

G nateſy; once, twice, thrice, ten times, &c. 
T hole that are deriv'd from Qualities, which admit de- 
grees of Compariſon, do the fame ; as hardly, more karl, 


L. 


2. 


— —— 44 — 


moſt or very hardly. 


The ſecond fort that ſhew of Words the flate, 
And how each Word to Others does relate, 

You in the following Catalogue you'll find, 

And how its Uſe and Meaning is to each aſſign'd. 


OF] denotes Relations betwixt the Word that goes before, 
and the Word that follows it, whether that Word' 


be Name, Quality, or Affirmation ; as, the Son of 
Adam; but this properly belongs to Conſtruction, to 
which we refer you, | | 

It fignihes concerning, or the Opject, or Matter 


Firiue, or on, Or concerning Virtue. d 


about which you ſpeak or write; as, a Treatiſe of 


The. 


—— — ——4ñ ; — 
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The Matter; as, a Cup of Gold. 
The Means, (or WITH) to die of Hunger, 
| | 1 E AMONG as, of five Horſes four were 
ina, 
| THROUGH ; *tis of God's great Mercy : But 
this is a Vulgariſm, and ſcarce worth Notice. 
FROM, South of Windſor. 
OFF] ſignifies Separation and Diſtance, and has its Oppo- 
ſite in ON, which implys Continuation ; as, 10 pu? 
| off, to put on; He put off his Hat, he ſiood off to Sea. 
| It ſignifies Delay; He put me off from Day 10 Day, 
1 he is off and on with me. 
| FROM } implys the Term om which, or Motion, and is] 
oppos'd to TO; as, He went from Fackney to Lon- BY 
| don; from Head 10 Foot, from firſt to laſt, from hence, 
from thence, &c. 
ll It ſignifies OFF; as, Ee 100k me from the Ground, 
1 or from off the Ground, Out of Sincerity, I ſpeak it 
| | from my Heart, WI. 
TO (Unt, not much us'd) ſignifies Motion to, 1 go 10 Wind- 
ſor; Relation, faithful to his Soveraign. 
— to Day, i. e. in this Day, to morrow. TH 
FORT] ſhe had a Thouſand Pounds 10 her Fortune. 
BEFORE} you promis'd me to my Face. 
it ABOUT, or concerning] Speak 10 the Head 
|| agreed on, 
[| TOWARDS] I thank you for your Kindneſs to me 
TILL, or Until] The Meeting is put off 10 Nu 
[ vember. | 
[| In Compariſon OF] Ee is nothing to Hercule: 
[| or in compariſon of Hercules. | 
MAY, can or will] I have nothing io comfort me; i. e. tha 
map, can, or will comfort me. | 
TILL, or bran, is only ſpoke of Time; Ze play'd till eig 
a-Clock. | 
Before] He wou'd not remove his Quarters till ( 
until) His Contributions were paid. 
FOR denotes the Purpoſe, End, or Uſe, Benefit or Dama 
| for, Cc. George got a Houſe tor Stephen; the Adi 
cate pleads for his Client, | 
 Oppos'd to againſt. William zs for me, John 
againſt mc. 
Fitneſs, Inconvenience ] as, This Hat is 100 1:1! 
fog me. 5 | 


AFT 
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Exchange, or trucking] as, Ile had Barley for his 
Hops. 


n place, or inſtead of ] Hari did Duty for John, 
Diſtribution ] appointed one Room for every Com- 


pany. 
fo regard or conſideration of ] as, Ee liv'd high 
enough for his Eſtate, 
In conſideration of J James was rewarded for his 
Valour, 


During] He was Captain of the Fort, for Life, 


Notwithſtanding] For all his concerted Wiſdom | 


he was a Fool. 
BY) The ſeveral Meanings of this Word is ſeen in this 
Sentence: He was ſlain by his Enemy, by (near, or 
beſide) a Spring of Water, but wounded firſt by his 
own Fear, and then by his Enemy's Sword. | 
In] By Day, by Night. 
WITH] ſhews the Inſtrument, or Means, and Concomi- 
tance; He was ſlain with a Sword; he abides with 
me; he purg*d with Follop. 


THROUGH] implys the Caule, Means, or Medium, but 


chiefly the local Medium, tho? it ſignifies the Moral 
and Natural likewiſe 3 as, The Beams of the Sun with 
zncredible Speed paſs from Heaven, through the Air to 
the Earth, endu'd with Light, and Heat, by (with, 
through) which it comforts us, and quickens the Plants, 
which God has prepar'd for us, and given to us, for our 


eig 
ill 


Ama 
Ado 


ohn 


0 Iit 


Uſe, and his Glory. 

AFTER] oppoſes before, relates to Time and Place, the 
Poſteriority of the former, and Inferiority of the 
later: After Chriſtmas comes Hilary Term; the She- 
riff is after the Mayor. 

For] She pines after Melons, 

IN, INTO] denotes Time, Place, the Manner of being, 
thinking, doing; with the Motive, Cauſe, or 

Means of doing. John Izves in the Caſtle; William 

goes into the Country; in Winter; in the Ci. 

Poſture Diſpoſition ) To ſtand in à decent poſture 3 
be is in his Cloak, 
The Motive] He did it in Revenge, 
Among] Harry has nos Sobrieꝶ in all his Media- 
$7008, 
Manner of Change ] He changes ater into Wine, 


AT] 


i 
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W AT] implys nearneſs to a Plice, Time, Price; the Inſtru- 


1 ment, Cauſe, Manner, Cc. At School, at Weſt- 4 
li minſter, at the beginning, at the bottom. : | 
| Near, cloſe by] He watches at the end of theStreet, 
For. ] He diſpos'd of bis Tickets at à good Rate: | 


IV hat do you ſel] this at? ; 

ll With. ] Ee plays at Bowls, at Cards, at Dice, 
* According to. ] At my Pleaſure, 
5 On, or Upon. ] Baniſter zs geod at the Flute; Pe- 
MM ter is a Markſman at. Shooting, | 

Employmen fe] To be at Study,at Supper, at Prayers. 
WARD) is always put after a Word; as, toward, homeward, 

 Heav'nward, and implys to, | 


There are many more of this ſort, but we ſhall he conten 
with theſe, as well as Dr. Wallzs, fince abundantly ſufficient 
for our End: For the reſt, we ſhall refer you to a Treatile 
of our Engliſh Particles, which We {hall publiſh as a Supple- | 
ment to the Study of the Engliſh Tongue z as Turſelinus, and an 


— — 
* — — — 
— — — —ů—— — — — 
. 


' others, ha ve done to that of the Latin, Ne 
By the third ſort of Particles is ſhown 0 
10 How Sentences Dependance may be known, 6 
| And to each other Sentences we join. Ye! 


The third ſort of theſe Partzcles, or Manners of Words, 
joyn Sentences together, and let us ſee by that the Relation | 
of one Notion to another, and the Dependance of one Sen- [ 
rence on another; as, and, alſo, ſo as; nor, neither, but, un- Not 
leſs, neveriheleſs, however, otherwiſe; if, ſave, except, th, 

eltho*, as, namely, 10 wit, why, wherefore, for, becauſe, that, I Synt 
therefore, whereas, ſince, likewiſe, thereupon, &c. | roger 
What elſe is neceſſary to be known in Grammar, concern- I os 
ing theſe Particles, will be ſhewn in the following Part of Þ tg. 
our Diviſion of Grammar, under the Title of Sentences, T. 
Here we think it proper to add ſome Proprieties in Wri- Þ gener 
ting, which make Words more beautiful, becauſe more di- J ©94 
ſtinet, and expreſſive. All ar if Names (and indeed all 
Names) ought to be written with the initial Letter a Capital. whey 
The ſame muſt be done by any other Part of Speech, when ] the ©! 
there's a Force or Emphaſis laid on it: Otherwiſe Cualitics, , The 
Afirmations, Particles, are always written with ſmall f. 
Letters. The firſt Word of every Epiſtle, Book, Chapter, Ie. 
Verſe, Cc. begins with a Capital; but ſome Sentences of 
Importance are expreſs'd all in Capitals, as Inſcriptions, &C. | 


Che End of the Third Part, 


Part 


—_ 7 VF ˙⁵ 7 
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Part IV. 


Cna 


X. 


P. 


Of SENTENCES. 


Art leaſt, three Words a Sentence muſt contain, 
Which muſt ſome Sentiment or Thought explain, 


Sentence comprehends at leaſt three Words, by 

which ſome Sentiment or Thought of the Mind is 
expreſs'd: Nor can it be without one Affirmation, 

and a Name fignitying the Subject of that Affirmation, i. e. a 
Name of which ſomething is affirm'd; as, à Lie is abominable, 
[1] The Conſtruction of this Sentence, is the regular 


Connection of the Words in the Form of Nature, which is 


generally more regarded by the Engliſh, and other Modern 
Languages, than by thoſe of the Ancients. 


[1] As we have done in our 


Notes on the Parts of Speech, or. 
Words, ſo we ſhall here add the ge- 


neral Notions of Grammar in the 


Syntax, or Conſtruction of Words 
together in a Sentence, according to 
thoſe Principles of the Art, which 


we have drawn from Reaſon eſta- 
dliſh'd. | 
The Conſtruction of Words, is 


generally diſtinguilh'd into con- 


cord and Government; the firſt, by 
which the Words ought to agree 
among themſelves, and the ſecond, 
when one cauſes any Alterat ion in 
the other. 

The firſt, generally ſpeaking, is 
the ſame in all Languages, becauſe 
it is the natural Order, which is in 


che general Uſape, the better to di- 


ſtinguiſh our Difcourſe, 
Thus the diſt inct ion of the two 
Numbers, Singular and Plural, is the 


A 


Reaſon why the Adjective is to a- 
gree with the Subſtantive in Num- 
her; that is, that one be put either 
in the Singular or Plural, as the o- 
ther is, Becauſe the Suhſtantive 
is the Subject that is contuſedly, tho' 
directly mark'd by the Adjective. 
If the Subſtantive marks many, 
there are many Subjects of the 
Form, mark'd by the Aclje tive, 
and by Conſequence it ought to be 
in the Plural Number, as Hyumznes 
doctꝭ, learned Men. Bur there be- 
ing no Termination in the ght 
in Engliſſ, co diſt inguith the Num- 
ber, it is only impiy'd in Reaſon, 
the ſame Word ſiguii ing the Singu- 
lar, as well as Plural Number. 
The diſt inction of the Maſculine 
and Feminine Gender, obliges the 
Languages, which have diſt inc 
Terminations, to have a Concor- 


dance or Agreement between the 
L. ame 


W 4 
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AT] implys nearneſs to a Plice, Time, Price; the Inftru- 
' ment, Cauſe, Manner, Cc. At School, at Weſt- 
minſter, at the beginning, at the bottom. © 

Near, cloſe by] He watches at the end of theStreet, 

For. ] He diſpos'd of bis Tickets at à good Rate: 
hat do you ſell this at? l 

With. ] Ee plays at Bowls, at Cards, at Dice. 

According to. ] At my Pleaſure, | 

On, or Upon. ] Baniſter zs geod at the Flute; Pe- 
ter is a Markſman at. Shooting. ee 

Employment. ] To be at Stud), at Supper, at Prayers. 

WARD) is always put after a Word; as, toward, home ward, 
. Heav'nward, and implys to. | | 


There are many more of this ſort, but we ſhall be content 
with theſe, as well as Dr. Vallis, fince abundantly ſufficient 
for our End: For the reft, we ſhall refer you to a Treatile 
of our Engliſh Particles, which We ſhall publiſh as a Supple- 
ment to the Study of the Engliſh Tongue; as Turſelinus, and 
others, have done to that of the Latin. | 

By the third ſort of Particles is ſhown 
How Sentences Dependance may be known, 
And to each other Sentences we join. 


The third ſort of theſe Particles, or Manners of Words, 
joyn Sentences together, and let us ſee by that the Relation 
of one Notion to another, and the Dependance of one Sen- 
rence on another; as, and, alſo, ſo as; nor, neither, but, un- 
leſs, nevertheleſs, however, otherwiſe; if, ſave, except, 1h", 
eltho*, as, namely, to mit, why, wherefore, for, becauſe, that, 
therefore whereas, ſince, Iikewiſe, thereupon, &c, 

hat elſe is neceſſary to be known in Grammar, concern- 
ing theſe Particles, will be ſhewn in the following Part of 


our Diviſion of Grammar, under the Title of Sentences, 


Here we think it proper to add ſome Proprieties in Wri- 
ting, which make Words more beautiful, becauſe more di- 
ſtinet, and expreſſive. All Oy Names (and indeed all 
Names) ought to be written with the initial Letter a Capital. 
The ſame muft be done by any other Part of Speech, when 


there's a Force or Emphaſis laid on it: Otherwiſe gy ae 
t 


Afirmations, Particles, are always written with ſmall} 


Letters. The firſt Word of every Epiftle, Book, Chapter, Ii 5 


Verſe, Cc. begins with a Capital; but ſome Sentences of 
Importance are exprels'd all in Capitals, as Inſcriptions, &c. 


- The End of the Third Part, 
Part 
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Part IV. 


CAA p. 


X: 


Of SENTENCES. 


Art leaſt, three Words a Sentence muſt contain, 
Which muſt ſome Sentiment or Thought explain, 


5 which ſome Sentiment or Thought of the Mind is 
= expreſs'd : Nor can it be without one Affirmation, 
and a Name fignifying the Su 
Name of which ſomething is a 
[1] The Conſtruction of this Sentence, is the regular 
Connection of the Words in the Form of Nature, which is 
generally more regarded by the Engliſb, and other Modern 
Languages, than by thoſe of the Ancients. | 
5: 
n 
- Fr] As we have done in our 
„- | Notes on the Parts of Speech, or 


„Words, ſo we ſhall here add the ge- 


0 » Þ neral Notions of Grammar in the 
it, © Syntax, or Conſtruction of Words 

together in a Sentence, according to 
n- woſe Principles of the Art, which 
| f we have drawn from Reaſon eſta- 
Or ÞÞ bliſh'd. 

The Conſtrution of Words, is 
ri- generally diſtinguiſh'd into con- 
di- Jord and Government ; the firſt, by 

which the Words ought to agree 
all among themſelves, and the ſecond, 
tal. when one cauſes any Alteration in 


hen the other. 

eg. The firſt, generally ſpeaking, is 
f the ſame in all F e becauſe 

nal Wis the natural Order, which is in 


inguiſh our Difcourſe, 
Thus the diſtin&ion of rhe two 
umbers, Singular and Plural, is the 


the general Uſape, the better to di- 


k Sentence comprehends at leaſt three Words, by 


2 of that Affirmation, i. e. a 
rm 


dz as, a Lie is abominable, 


A 


Reaſon why the Adjective is to a- 
gree with the Subſtantive in Num- 
ber; that is, that one be put either 
in the Singular or Plural, as the o- 
ther is, Becauſe the Subſtantive 
is the Subject that is contufedly,rtho? 
directly mark*d by the Adjective. 
If the Subſtentive marks many, 
there are many Subjects of the 
Form, mark'd by the Adje tive, 
and by Conſequence it ought to be 
in the Plural Number, as Homznes 
docti, learned Men, Bur there be- 
ing no Termination in the Qnality 
in Engizſh,to diſtinguith the Num- 
ber, it is only imply'd in Reaſon, 
the ſame Word fignitying the Singu- 
lar, as well as Plural Number, 
The diſt inction of the Maſculine 
and Feminine Gender, obliges the 
Languages, Which have aiſtin& 
| Terminations, to have a Concor- 


—— 


| dance or Agreement between the 
ets Name 


—— — — 


Name and Quality, or Subſtantive, | 
and cAdjeftive in Gender, as well 
S 


The Verbs, or «Affirmations for | 


the ſame Reaſon are to agree With 
the Nouns and Pronouns,or Names, 
and Per ſonal Names in Number 
and Per ſon, N 
But it at any time, in Reading, 
you meet with any Thing that may 
appear contrary to theſe Rules, it 
is by a Figure ot Diſcourſe, that is, 
by having ſome Word underſtood, 
or by conſidering the Thoughts 
more than the Words themſelves, as 
-we ſhall ſee. anon. | 
The Conſt ruction of Government 
on the contrary, is entirely Arbi- 
trary, and for that very Reaſon, is 
different in all Languages. For one 
Language forms their Government 
or Regimen by Caſes ; others make 
zuſe ot little Signs or Particles in 
their Place, which yet do not mark 
all the Caſes, as in French and. Spa- 
.mi#/h, they have only de and a, which 
mark the Genitive and Dative 
Caſes; the Italian? add da, tor the 
Ablative, the Englzſk have of, to, 
„from, by, &c. yet none for the 
Accuſative, and the ſame ſometiines 
for two Cafes. Here you may leok 
back to What has been faid on the 
Caſes, and forward to what may be 
added in the Appendix of Pre po- 
fit ien, to the hort Remark on 
them in their Places. 
vet it will not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve ſome general Maxims, which 
-are of great Uſe in all Languages, 
The Fzrſt, That there is no Neo 
minative Caſe, or firſt State of the 
Name in any Sentence, which has 
not 2 Reterence to ſome Verb or 
Af mation, either expreſs'd or un- 
dciſtood; becauſe we never talk 
meerly to mark the bare Objects ot 
our Conception, but to expreſs dur 
Sentiments of what we conceive, 


awhich is the Office of the Verb or 
xAfﬀfurngtion to mark. ; 
The Second, That there is no 
erb or Ar macton, which has not 
its Name r Nominative Cajc, ei- 


cher expreiFd or underſt 504 ; be- 
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cauſe it is the proper Office of the 
Verb to affirm, and therefore it 
muſt have ſomething to affirm of, 
which is the Subject or the Nomi- 
native of the Verb; tho* before an 
Infinitive, there is an Accuſative, 
(not à Nominative Caſe) as Sczo 
Petrum eſſe doctum, I know Peter 
to be learned. But this of the Ac- 
cuſative relates only to thoſe Lan- 
guages which have that Caſe, 

The Third, That there can be no 
Adjective or Quality, which has 
not a Reference to ſome Subſtan- 
tive or Name, becauſe the Adje- 
ctive marks confus'dly the -Subſt an- 
tive or Name, which is the Subject 
of the Form that is diſt inctiy 
mark*d by the Adjective or Quali- 
ty ; as Doc us, learn'd, mult have 
regard to ſome Man whois Learned, 

The Fourth, That there never is a 
Genitive Caſe, which is not go- 
vern'd by ſome other Name or 
Noun,becauſe that Caſe continually 
marks that which is as the Poſſeſ- 
for, ſo that ic mult be govern'd by 


the Thing poſſeſs*'d, For this Rea- 


ſen, boch in Latin and Greek, this 


Caſe is never govern'd properly by | N 


2 Verb, This Kule is with more 
difficulty apply'd in the Vulgar 
Tongues, becauſe the Particle or 
Sign of, which properly is the Sign 
of the Genztzve Caſe, is ſometimes 
pur for the Prepoſition of, and de 
French, tor ex and de, 

The Fzftb, That the Government 
of Verbs is oftentimes taken trom 
divers ſorts of References, included 
in the Caſes according to the Ca- 


priciouſneſs of Cuſtom or Uſage, Þ 


which yer does not change the Spe- 
cihck Reference of each Caſe, = 


only ſhews, that Cuſtom has made 
choice of this or that, accordiug to 


Fancy. 


Thus in Latin we ſay, JuvareF 
alzqzem, and Opitulari alicui, for 
theſe are tWo Verbs of Aid, becauſe 
it pleas'd the Latins to regard the 


Goverument of the frſt Verb, as the 


Form, to which the Action patles ;Þ 
i for Ex: 


and that of the ſecond, as a Caſe of 


Attribution, to which the Action 


Ss 89 


i 
; ſevera! 
| alzeuy, 


liquen 
oi the lik 


alles; 


aſe ol for Example ſay, Eripere Morti a- 
\ ctionÞ! liquem, or Aliquem a Morte, and 
oi the like, 


ok the Verb has a Reference. 


ö 8 and Servir a quelque 
- Choſe, to ſerve ene, to ſerve for, or 


E. 
2 21 


2 


e] part ot the Verbs Active govern 


© 
N 
% 


2 cuſati ve Caſe, 
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A Sentence is, or ſimple, or compound, 
Still in the firſt, One AFFIRMATION's found, 
And of the Subject too, One NAME expreſs'd, 

Or underſiood, as is by all confeſy'd. 


Itr 


Sentences are twofold, ſimple and compound; a fimple Sen 
tence is, where there is but one AFFIRMATION and one 
NAME of the Subject of that Affirmation, either expreſs'd or 


underſtood. 


A compound Sentence is of two compos d, 
Or more, ty Particles together clos'd ; 

Or by conjunctive Qualities combin'd, 
As in ib Examples you may quickly fd. 


A compound Sentence is made up of two, or more ſimple 


Sentences join'd to each other by ſome Particle or conjund ie 
QUALITY ; as, 1r:de, and thou.walkeſt. . This is the: Man, 


who did the Savage kill. 


Of the Conſtruction of NAMES. - 


Te NA NM E, the Subject of the AFFIRMATION, 


Before it generally aſſumes its Station. 


The Name, or Perſonal Name, of which the Affirmation af 

firms ſomething, is generally plac'd in Conſtrution before 

the Affirmation; as, I am happy; Suſan loves Roger. The 
: Parſon preaches, The Book is read. 


Except Command, or Queſtion be imply'd 3 
Then to the Name Precedencc is deny'd. | 
But if may, can, ſhall, will, ought, wou'd, and do, 
Before the principal Affirmation go, 
Then does the Name between them take its place. 
Elſe will the Style want all its proper Grace, Ex- 
Sometimes theſe different Regi- 
mens of the Verbs cauſe an altera- 
tion in the Senſe, in which the uſe 
of a Language muſt be confider'd d; 
as tor Example in Latzn, Cavere 


Thus in French they ſay Servzr 


to 4 Vſe, 
Thus in Spaniſh the greateſt 


the Preſervation of one; bur cavere 
Alique m, is to be aware of him, 
Bur in this we mult always have a 
particular regard to the Uſage of all 
Languages, | 

We have in the Text ſaid what 
is neceſſary for the Knowledge of 
| the Figures of Speech, to which we 


refer you. [2] Theſe 


indifferently a Dative, and an coAc- 


Thus the ſame Verb may receive 
ſeveral Governments ; as Preſtare 
al:cuz, or aliquem; and thus they 


- . a * 
Ac, to watch, or be careful of 


14 
ll 
1 
in q 
8% 
Ki 
wh 
Ki 
1 
1 
wi 
4s 
| 
F 


Prince, I wou'd govern better, There fell a Thouſand Men on 


o —̃ (＋a 
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Except when a Cueſtion, Command, Termiſſion, or Conce ſ- 
fion be imply'd, for then the Name is put after the Afﬀirma- 
tion, or betwixt one of the nine Affirmations; Do, may, can, 


will, ſhall, ought,&c. as, does Stephen write ? will you depart ? 


burn It burnſt thou ? or doſi thou burn? &c. 


If of the Nine, two do at once precede 
The principal Affirmation, take heed 


The Name between thoſe two obtain its Lot, | 
Cou'd I have gone? cou'd Cælia have forgot? i 

But if the principal Affirmation have two of the nine be- ; 
fore it, then the Name is ſet between them ; as, oo 
Cou'd Cælia have forgotten me, ſoon BE. 


Might Roger have gone out of Town ? 
When the Command the ſecond Perſon takes 
The Pers'na] Name then no appearance makes, 


When the Command, Permiſſion, Conceſſion, &c. is in the a 
ſecond Perſon, the Perſonal Name, which uſually goes before N 
the Affirmation, is often omitted or underſtood 3 as, burn, 
for burn thou ? or you, or ye. 

In other Perſons there is frequently a Circumlocution by 
the Affirmation let; as, let me burn; let him burn; let them 
burn. Let him ask as often as be will, be never ſhall obtain, 

Let me do what I will, it is to no purpoſe» As for as , or ask | 
be, &c. never ſo often, &c. it iwBarbariſm, and never us'd by] thi 
any good Author. | | - 220} 


When did, might, ſhou'd, wou'd, cou'd, and had © were, all 
If do imply; and alſo after there 1 
The Affirmation goes before the Name; Tho 
By Way of Emphaſis it will do the ſame. | 


When the paſſing, or paſt Times of do, may, can, will, tho 
Hall, have, am, ſupplies the place of, or implies if, the Name] 3s tþ 
is [et after the Affirmation, and alſo there is us'd; as, had bet 
(for if he had) asd, be bad obtain d. Had 7 (for if I had) 
beard this, I wou'd not have been ſo complaiſant. Were 74 


tbe ſpot. There zs cold in the Ice (or cold is in the Ice). The ! aski1 

Tame is likewiſe done by Way of Emphaſis; as, it was Mor- the 

daunt, who conquer d. It was the Church, that fell, ho 
This happens ſometimes, when there are none of theſe What 

Conſiderations; as, ſaid J; ſaid be; then follow d Belvi./ an 
7 5 


de ra. : 
To 
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To, and an Affirmation oft we know 
Vill for the Name to th Affirmation go; C 
And to a Sentence we the ſame allow. 


Inſtead of the Name that goes before the Afirmation, and 
of which the later affirms ſomething, ſometimes another 
Affir mation, with tw before it, ſupplies its place, as having 
ſomething affirm'd of it; as, 10 Dance is wholſom ; 10 Play 
is delightful, Ty Conſider is uſeful. 

A whole Sentence is the ſame ; as, That the Day is broke, 
is evident, ſince the Sun ſhines, In ſhort, whatever will an- 
ſwer to the Queſtions who? or what ? will ſupply the Office 
of the Name to the Affirmation, 


The Pers'nal Name, or follows, or precedes, 
EV'n as the Name is ſelf purſues, or leads. 


The leading State of the Perſonal Name is ſet before, or 
C aſter the Affirmation, according to the foregoing Rules of 
e Names; as / read, heareſi thou? &c. 


m That Affirmation, which zts Ad extends 
D ſomething elſe, ſtill after it commands 
+ WE A Name, to which that Action does relate; 
"9 As, Roger ſpurns me with his uſual Hate. 
A. 
3 As the Name, when it ſignifies the Subject of which ſome- 


by | thing is affirm'd by the Air mation, goes before the Affir ma- 
tion, (except hefore excepted) ſo a Name is always plac'd 
after the Afirmation, which ſignifies the Thing to which 
re, the Action of the Affirmation immediately relates; as, I read 
a Book; the Fire burns Robert. | 
Thus the following State of the Perſonal Names generally 
are ſet after the Affirmation, and the Particles to, for, of, &c. 
vill, tho* whom generally goes before the Aſſirmation; as Martin 
ame is the Man whom 1 ſaw laſt. 


1 be Theſe Names deſtinguiſb'd are by what and who? 
227 N And whom and what? as the Examples ſbew. 


n ont, Theſe two Names are cafily known, or diftinguiſt'd by 
The t asking the Queſtion who? or what ? and whom? and what ? 

the firſt Name anſwers to the Queſtion who? or what ? as 
* who reads? anſw. I; what bn? ibe Fire : on the contrary, 
V hat do I read ? anſw. the Book; whom does the Fire' burn? 
anſw. Robert. 


: But when the Adion don't at all relate 
To, Tanother, but in the Subjett terminate 


'1 L 3 
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| No Name the Affirmation then requires 

| Td follow it, but in it ſelf expires, 

| All the Buſtle ome GRAMMARIANS have made 
about Verbs Neuter, is diſpatch'd in theſę four Lines, that is | 
in this one Rule; that when the Action of the Affirmation Þ| | 
does not extend or relate to any other Perſon or Tbing, hut 
terminates in the Subject, there is no Name requir'd after 
it; as, I grieve, I rejoyce, I fit, I run, I ſtand, &c. | 


Of the Conſtruction of ArFIRMATIONS, 


This very nearly relating to the former, ſeems to demand | 
our next Conſideration, both indeed being interwoven with | 
each another. 


The Affirmation always muſt agree 
In Number and Perſon with the Name you'll ſee, 


f 
lil The Affirmation muſt agree with the Name of which it at- 
ih firms ſomething in Number and Perſon : That is, if that be 
Vil of the Singular, or Plural, this inuſt be ſo too; if that be of Þ 
Vit L g 7 
Ih the firſt, ſecond, or third Perſon, this muſt be of the ſame, f 
i whether thc Number or Perſon be expreft by the Ending orf 
Ul. Termination, or by the nine Affirmations diſcours'd of under] 
0 . | — P R | 
It the Head of Affirmations; as, I write or do write, thou writeſi 
19 or doſt write, he writes or does write; we, ye, and they write, ot] 
if do write: Not I writeſt, be write, &c. Fa 


When of two Names (tho' each be Singular) 5 Pa 


—— 


0 2 2 


We ought affirm, the Affirmations are 
Maſt juſtly in the Plural ſeen appear. 


But when the Affirmation re la tes to, or affirms of two fore 
ing Names, tho* they are both of the Singular Number 
— be of the Plural; as, the King and Queen are happy, not 
4 ha . | n 
1 lame Allowance of a late Author of Grammar, Thaf Jet 
it may be alſo of the Singular in Engliſh, fince he is forc'd ii *9 \ 
falve the Soleciſm, by underſtanding other Words to mak: 
up the Defect; as in this, Bis Juſtice and Goodneſs was great 
that is, ſays he, His Fuſtice was great, and bis Goodneſs 1 x 
great. : 


An Affirmation may be (at your Eaſe) 
Or Singular, or Plural, as you pleaſe, 
When to a NAME of Number zt is join'd, 
Tho” ſtil] the NAME you Singular do find, 


nber! 
, no 


Cd te 
mak 
great 
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A Name of Number, or whoſe Meaning implys more than 
one, or many, tho? it be it ſelf of the Singular Number, the 
Affirmation may yet be in the Plural; as, the MOB is unruly, 
or the MOB are unruly; the Convocation are debating, or 1 
debating, The Affirmation agreeing ſometimes with the 
Number of the Name, and ſometimes with the Significatign, 


hen two Affir mations are together ſeen, 
Then muſt the Particle (to) be ſet between, 
Except let, bid, dare, help, and all the Nine. 


When two Affirmations follow one-another, the Particle to 
ovght to be ſet between 'em, except do, will, ſhall, may, can, 
with their paſſing or paſt Times, did, ſpou'd, wou'd, cou'd, mig bi 
and muſt. Add to theſe Jet, bid, dare, and help, and perhaps 
ſome few others. 


Have, am, or be, with paſſive Qual'ty join d, 
Or with a Quality that Being does intend, 
All Suffering and Being does expreſs 
That the Britannic Language will confeſs, 


Have, am, or be, join'd to a Quality, expreſs all manner 
of Being, or Suffering, in our Tongue, which has no other 


| way of doing it. They are ſet before Qualities of all ſorts, 
and even Names. 


There is no change of the Perſonal, or Numeral Termina- 


tions, when the Affirmation ſignifies Command, or is prece- 


ded by i,, that, tho', alibo', whether, and ſometimes by other 
Particles. 


Of the Conſtruction of QUALITIES, 


The Qualities in Engliſh moſtly claim 
The Place immediately before their Name, 
Tho” in Nature we think of the Name before the Quality, 


yet in Engliſh, Qualities are generally plac'd before the Names 
to which they belong, or of which they expreſs the Manner, 


Except an Affirmation come between; 
As in the following Example's ſeen, 


Unleſs when an Affirmation comes between the Qualiiy 
and the Name; as, Fuſt art thou, 0! God ! and righteous are 
thy Juda ments; or, GOD is juſt, and bis fFudgments are rigl- 
tous, Otherwiſe when it comes alone, without its Atten- 
dants, which it governs, it always goes immediately betore 
its Name; as, A good Man is rarely io be found, a good ah 
ma 


— — — > — 
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man much more rarely. Good Men are valuable Jewels zu a 
Commonwealth,. good. Women male good. Wives, Good 
Things are only ſo in Opinion. 

Poetic Diction with peculiar Grace 

Allows the Name (not Proſe) the foremoſt place, 


The Quality rarely in Proſe is ſet after the Name, but in 
Verſe *tis beautiful and harmonious; as, Hail Bard divine! 


But when there are more Qualities than one 
That come together, or together join; 

Or elſe one Quality with its govern'd Train; 
Then do they follow the preceding Name, 


But when there are more Qualities than one come toge- 
ther, tho? collaterally join'd, or one Quali with its depend» F 
ing Words, it generally comes after the Name; as, a Man | fo 
both wiſe and valiant, a Man exceeding wiſe and valiant; a | ar 
Man sk:Iful in many things. But then we likewiſe ſay, a wiſe be 
and valiant Man, an exceeding wiſe Man, a skilful Man in Bi 


WW = er” WERE 


many things. N 
| A Name and all its Qualities unite, | — 


ml And form one Word, as all the Learned write ; 
But when theſe ſeveral Words in one conſpire, 
They then ſome other Quality require. 


| A Name, with its Qualities, (or any governing Word, withÞ 
100 its Attendants) is as one compounded Word; on which thefel 
Join'd Names and Gualitzes aſſume another Qualtty, as if theyÞ \ 
Wi were one Word, (and theſe being join'd, another; and ſo on- Wor 
1 ward) as, @ Man, an od Man; à wiſe old Man, a very wise] 15 a 
li old Man, three wiſe old Men, Here to the NAME Man is Rel 
| prefix'd a, which is of the Quality kind; and then to theſ the 
| Quality old is added; and to that, an; then wiſe, very wiſe þ have 
| And to all thele aggregated or incorporated Words the Quai cum 
' - lity a, or three, is prefix'd, | Part 
Two ſorts of Qualities from Names do flow, : 
And voth before their Names directly go. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| | | There are two ſorts of Qualities (as we have obſerv'd un T. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


der that Head) which are deriv'd immediately from Names Nhoſ 

and go immediately before 'em, ſupplying the place of al{Þly 3 

moſt all the Manners of Words or Particles; the firſt we callf%gh 

Poſſeſſrves : And this is form'd from almoſt all Names, Singuſras v 
lar or Plural. By adding (s) or (if the Pronunciation re 

- quires it) ('s) it implys the ſame as the Particle of ; as 

| | Man 


9. r yn oc. 9 me eg es 
* 
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Man's Nature, the Nature of Man; Mens Nature, or the Nature 
of Men; Virgil's Poems, &c. 
The ſame is done when an aggregated Name occurs, (that 
is, a primary Name with its Attendants ;) for the formative 
(s) of the Poſſeſſive is put after the whole aggregate; as, rhe 
King's Court, or the Court of the King; the King of Spain's 
\ | Court, or the Court of the King of Spain; For the (6) is put 
after the whole aggregate (the King of Spain) as after one 
ſingle Name, | 


A, or an, immediately we place 

Before the NAME, a Man, an Hour, a Face, 
But if another QUALITY come in, 

*Tis moſtly plac'd the a and Name between, 


d-! The Quality a, or an, is generally plac'd immediately he- 
ſore the Name; as, à Man, an Arm, a Mountain: But if 
| a | any other Quality comes with it, it muſt be plac'd generally 
iſe between the @ and the Name; as, a good Man, a black Horſe. 
in | But à is ſometimes ſer between the other Quality and the 
Name, as, many a Man, never a Man. (A) is always before 
— 2 Number, but (the) before both Singular and 
Ural. 


Te Conſtruction of PARTICLES; or, 
with} the Manners of WoRDs, 


We have ſhewn under the Head of Particles, or Manners of 
| Words, that beſides Names, 82 and Affirmations, there 
is another Part of Speech, which denotes the Reference and 
Relation of Names to Names, Names to Affirmations, and 
the Connections of Sentence to Sentence: For this Reaſon we 
have divided them into three ſorts ; the Firſt ſhew the Cir- 
Qua cumſtances or Manners of Words, which are join'd to every 
Part of Speech. 


: Theſe after Affirmations we aim t, 

| But before Qualities we moſtly ſer. 
4 un This firft ſort are generally put after the Affirmation 
amel whoſe Manner it does expreſs; as, Cynthia danc'd admira- 
of all biy; Peter ſpoke learnedly ; Dorothy a#ed finely z Harry 
e call ſoug bit lately. But it is ſet before Qualities; as, Robert 
Singuffras very lucky; John is extreamly rich, very rich. 
on Ie 
or 's. a9 
en 


[*] Se- 


itt } 
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All Names, Quali ties, 
and References to each other, 


theſe Particles, of, to, 


[*I Secondly, 
various States, Relations, 
which are moſtly expreſs'd by 

om, O! by, with, through, 
frequent Uſe, the reſt we 
ſelf, as we have before 


ple will render the Ule more plain 3 


morial of thy Love to the Sons of Men, 
recorded with Thankfulneſs in the 


All theſe Particles in this Sentence 


the World to this Day, 15 
Hearts of the Righteous. 


ſhew the Relation or Reference of 
in that Manner, with each other. 


Connection, 


Between the Words whoſe Ref 'rence 
Theſe Particles demand the certain 
which denote the 
or the Reference or 
naturally be plac'd 


Theſe Particles, 
thing on another, 
to another, muſt 


lations of Name to 
preſs'd in Latin by 
Terminations, or Ending 
Name, five ſeveral. Ways, 
were call'd Caſes, 
that there were threeſcore various | 
Endings in the Latin, and 
the number in Greek, all exprels'd | 
theſe few Engliſh Particles; 
the fi: it State of, or the Name it 
ſelf is calbd the Nominative Caſe. | 
If things were always conſider d 
ſeparately from 
wou'd have only the t Wo 
of Number, and Gender 


UALITIES. 
Bur ſince they are often conſider'd 
Relation they 


with Regard to che 
have to One-another, the giving of 
1 divers Terminations or Endings to 
5 Names, which are call'd Caſes, are 
made uſe of in ſome Languages, co 
expre(s theſe Relations. 
It muſt be confeſs'd, 
Greek and the Latin are (WC think) 
almoſt the only Languages, in which 
the Names have What axe properly 
call'd Caſes, that is, in which theſe 
Relations are expreſs'd by che dit- 


&c. Theſe are at 
ſhall treat of in 2 
obſerv'd under Particles: 


ferent Endings 
bur as there are ſo 
Caſes, or State in 


nection of Diſcour ſe, 
Conſtruction, woud 


neceſſaiy 


| know what is meant dy 


one- another, Names 
Changes 
to the ble, 
chem, and apply ing them to the ne. 


with Notes. 
and Aſſir mat ions have 


or, 
leaft of the moſt 
Diſcourſe by it 
An Exam- 


as, O! God ! the Me- 
from the Beginning © 


Name to Name, and their 


they expreſs, 
Place. 


Dependance of one 
Relation of one Word 


of the ſame Words; 

me ſort ot Virtual 

in all Languages, 
Pronouns Or Per- 
have obſery'd) 
the Con- 
which is call'd 
not be well un- 
great meaſure 


ing of any 
- the Caſes, 
which we 


or States of the Names 
ro Explain 


ſhall here endeavour 

with all rhe 

keeping to the old Names of 

kg 

| Of the firſt State, or Nomina- 
tive Caſe... : 


The ſimple Poſition of the Name, 
is call'd che Nominative, Which 


ir be a State) but the Matter from 


firſt Ter mi- 


be ſec before ch 


Affirmation, to be the Su 


Perſpicuiry we are © 


| indeed is not properly 2 Caſe, (tho 
that the 
\ which the Caſes are 
various Changes of the 
nation, or Ending 
chief Uſe is to 
Verb or 


form'd, by the. 


J 4 


from 
hic 
c, 
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very 
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je@ of the Propoſition in Diſcourſe ; 
Dominus vegit me, the Lord governs 
me; Deus exuudit me, God hears 
me, or my Prayer, 


Of the Vocative. 


When we name the Perſon to 
whom we ſpeak, or any other 
Thing to which we apply our 
ſelves, as if it were a Perſon, the 
Name does by that acquire a new 
Relation, which is ſometimes 
mark*d by a Termination, different 
from that of the Nominative, and 
which is call'd Vocatzve, trom Vo- 
care, to call; and thus trom Domi- 
nus in the Nomznatzve, they make 
Domaine in the Vocative ; of Anto- 
nzus, Antoni, But as that was not 
very neceſſary, ſince the Nomina- 
tive might be us'd in the place of 
the Vocatzve, it has happen'd, 16, 
That this different Termination of 
the Nominatzve, is not us'd in the 
Plural Number, 24ly, That even 
in the Singular Number, it is only 
us'd in the ſecond Declenſion of the 
Latin Tongue. zd), That in the 
Greek (where it is more common) 
the Nomznatzve 1s often us'd for 
the Vocative, as may be ſeen in the 
Greek Verſion of the Pſalms : From 
whence St. Paal in his Epittle to 
the Heb7ews, cites theſe Words oo 
prove the Divinity of CHRIS T, 
deve on, 6 ©8%s 3 where ' tis 
plain, that 6 Oe ds is a Nomina- 
tive tor a Vocat ive, ſince the Senſe 
is not, God is thy Throne, but thy 
Ibrone, O God & c. qthly, In 
hne, Nominatives are ſometimes 
join'd to Vocatives; as Domiae, 
Dcus meus | Nate mee vires, mea 
mag n. Potentia ſol us ö 
All theſe Ditficulties in this and 
other Caſes, in the Latin and Greek 
are avoided by the Signs expreſs'd 
vith Eaie, without ſtudying the 
arious Terminations of ſo many 
{houſands ot Names; which are 
alted upon, only tor the Informa- 
lon of the Student in the general 
dotion of the Grammar ot the An- 


— — 
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cient Tongues, and the Analogy of 
Ours to them. 


Of the Genitive Caſe. 


This Caſe is ſo call'd from Genus, 
Kindred or Family, becauſe 'tis 
us'd to expreſs Alliances of Blood 
barween Perions ; beſides, it im- 
ports great Variety of other Rela- 
tions between Things, as well as 
Perſons, For the Relation of one 
Thing to another, in any manner 
Whatever, has occaſion'd in the Lan- 
guages that have Caſes, a new 
Termination in the Names or 
Nouns, which is call'd the Geni- 
tive (as we have ſaid) to (expreſs 
that general Relation,which is after 
diverſity'd into ſeveral Species, ſuch 
as the Relations are of the whole to 
its Parts, as Caput Hominis; of 
Parts to the os as Homo craſſi 
capitis ; of the Subject to the Ace- 
cident or Attribute, as Color Roſe, 
Mi ſericordia Dez; ot the Aceident 
to the Subject, as Puer optimæ In- 
dol is; of the Eci ent Cauſe to the 
Effect, as Opus Dei, Of atio Cicero- 
#% ; of the Effect to the Cauſe, as 
Creator Mund:z ; of the final Cauſe 
to the Effect, as Potzo Saports ; of 
the Matter to the Compound, as 


Vas Auri; of the Object to the Acts 


ot the Soul, as Cogetatzo Belli, Con- 
tempt us Aſortis; of the Poſleſſour 
to the Things poſſeſs'd, as. Pecus 
Mclzbez, Divitiæ Craſh; of the 
Proper Name to the Common, or 
the Individual to the Species, as 
Oppidum Londi ni. 

And as amongſt all theſe Rela- 
tions there is ſome Oppolite, which 
ſomerimes occaſions Equivocal 
Terms, (for in theſe Words, Vulnus 
Achilles, the Genztive Achilles 
may fipnity either the Relation of 
the Subject, and then 'tis taken 
paſſively tor the Wound that A- 
chilles has receiv'd; or the Rela- 
tion of the Cauſe, and then *tis taken 
actively tor the Wound which A- 
chilles gave ; ) ſo in that Paſſage of 
St. Paul, Certus ſum qui a negz 


Mors neque Vita, &c. poteres nos 


e- 
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eſu, Domino Noſtro, &c. The 


| Genitive Dc#, has been underſtood 


two different Ways by Interpre- 
rers ; thoſe who have afcrib'd to ir 
the Relation of the Object, belie- 
ving,that in this Paſſage was meant 
the Love which the Ele& bear to 
God, in Feſus Chreft ; whiltt O- 
thers (who have aſcrib'd to it the 
Relation of the Subject) do under- 
and by the Paſſage atoreſaid, the 
Love of God to the Eleff in Feſus 
chri ſt. 
Tho? the Hebrew Names are not 
declin'd by Caſes, the Relation ex- 
{sd by the Genzrzve, does not- 
anding cauſe a change in the 
Names, tho' quite different from 
that of the Greek and Latzn, for in 


_ theſe Languages the change is in the 


Word governed, but in the Hebrew, 
in the Word governing. 

In the VulgarTongues they make 
uſe of a Sign ro expreſs the Rela- 


tions of this Caſe, as of in Engliſh, | 


de in French, 8c. as Deu, God, of 
God ; Dieu, de Dieu. 

What we have faid (that the 
Genitive was made uſe of) to de- 
note the Relation between the P70- 

er Name and the Commen, or 
which is the ſame Thing, berween 
the Individual and the Species, is 
much more common in the Vulgar 
Tongues, For in Latia, the Com- 
mon and the Proper Name, are fre- 
quently put in the ſame Caſe, by 
Appofation, as tis call'd, as Vrbs 


Roma, Flaviu Ihame ſis, Mons 


Parnaſſus, but we ordinarily ſay, 
the Ci:y of Rome, the Hill ot Par- 
aue; bur we fay the River 
Thames, as well as of Thames, 


Of the Dative Caſe. 


There is yet another Relation, 
which is that of the Thing to the 
Benefit or Damage of which ocher 
Things have a Relation. This in 
the Languages which have Ca ſes 
is call'd the Dative Caſe, which is 
alſo us'd ſo many other Ways, that 
tis hardly poſſible to mention the 


a 


i 


— 
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eparare a Charitate Doi zz Chriſto 


Particulars : Commodare Socrati,to 
end to Socrates z Vtilis Reipubls. 
ce, uſeful to the Commonwealth ; 
Pernicioſus Ecclefie, pernicious to 
the Church ; Promittere Amico, to 
1 a Friend, or to a HFiend; 

iſum ct Platoni, it ſeemed good 
to Plato; Afinis Regi, related to 
the King, &c. 

In Engliſh we expreſs this Caſe, 
or that which is equivalent to it, 
by the Sign to, or for, which uſual- 
ly do or may come before it, tho? 
the ſame Signs are likewiſe us'd to 
what is the Accuſative and the 
Ablative in the Latin. 


Of the Accuſative. 


The Verbs or Affirmations that 
expreſs Actions which paſs from 
the Agent, as to beat, 10 break, 0 
heat, to love, to hate, have Subjects 
that receive theſe Things or Objects 
which they regard : For if I beat, 
I muſt beat Something; and ſo of 
the reſt, So that it is plain, that 
theſe Verbs or Affirmations require 
after em -a Name, to be the Subjet 
or Object of the Action they expreſs, 
And hence it is that in the Langua- 
ges which have Caſes the Names 
have a Termination they call Ac- 
cuſative; as amo Deum, I love 
God; Cæſar vicit Pompeium, Cæ- 
ſar vanquiſh'd Pompey. 

There is nothing in Engliſh to 
diſtinguiſh this Cate trom the No- 
minative, or rather to diſt inguiſh 
this State of the Name from the 
firſt ; bur as we almoſt ever plac'd 
the Words in their natural order, 
they are eaſily diſcover'd, becauſe 


the Nominative (or firſt ſtate) i- 
| generally before, and the Accufa- 
tive atter the Verb or Affirmation 
as The King loves the Qucen ; and 
the Quecn loves the King: The 
is the Nominarive in the firſt By; 


King 


— 


Be 
ment 
whic 
alone 

to be 
ticles 
the 11 
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that J 
they 
Recon 


Which 


ö Words 
which 


ny 


place, and the Accuſative in the ſe- N Yr | 


cond 3 and the Queen the Accufa- I Y. 
tive in the firſt, and the Nomina- 


tive in the ſecond. 
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Relation and Dependance it is to expreſs; as we may ob- 
ſerve in the following Liſt, 


OF has this peculiar Eminence, 
Always to bound of Words the general Senſe. 


As of ſignifies the Relation between the Name that fol- 
lows it, and that which goes before it, and joins the follow- 
ing Name to the foregoing, as, the Sons of Adam, ſo in all 
the following Inſtances, and all others that may be thought 
of, it is obſervable, that of has the Property of limiting and 
determining the general Signification of the Word on 
which it depends. 


1. Of the Part to the I Hole. The Whole to the Part. 
The Tail of the Lion. SNA Man of a thick Skull. 
2. Of the Subject to the Ac- be Acc kent to the Subject. 
cadent. © % A Boy of a good Under- 
TheSplendor of theSun. ſtanding. 


3- Of 


there are ſome join'd with the Ac- 
eujative, as Amor erga Deum, love 
Of the cAblative Caſe, towards God; they yet have in- 
vented another Cale, call'd the Al- 
Beſides the five Caſes already Lative, to be ſoin'd with ſeveral 
mention'd, the Latins have a ſixth, | other Pr epoſirzims, from which it 
which was not invented to expreſs iS inſepara ble in Senſe ; whereas an 
alone any particular Relation, bur cAccujative is otren ſeparared trom 
to be join'd with ſome of the Par- | its Prepofirions, as when it is aſter 
ticles, call'd Prepofiticn; : For | 2 Verb Active or an Infiniti ve. 


the firſt five Caſes, not being ſut- Thar Caſe in Propriety ot Speech 


cient ro Expreſs all the Relations | is wanting in the Plural Number, 
that Things have to one-another, | ſince it never has there a different 
they have in all Languages had Termination, trom that ot the Na- 
Recourſe ro another Invention, tive: But becauſe it wou'd too 
which is that of contriving little] much contound the Analogy, to ſay 
Words to be put betore Names, | that the Prepoſit ion govern'd an 
which for that Reaſon are calÞPa | Ablat've in the Singular, and a 
Prepoſitions, And fo as the Rela- | Darzve in the Plural, it has been 
tion of a Thing, in which another | judg'd fitter to ſuppoſe an Ablati ve 


is contain'd, is expreſs'd in Latin | in the Plural Number, tho' always 


and Engliſh by (in), it is in French | the fame with the Datzve, 
by (dans), as Vinum in Dolio, le And tor the ſame Reaſon it is, 


i dans le Muid, the Wine # the | that they have given an Ablati ve 


N «ſet, But in the Languages to the Greek Names, which are al- 


Nich have Caſes, theſe Prepoſit i- | ways like the Dative, tor preſer- 


ms are not join'd with the fſuſt | vivg che greater Analogy between 
orm of the Name, which is the | theie wo Languages, which are 
omi native, but with ſme of the | commonly learn'd by one-auother, 

prher Caſes; And tho' in Latin, 


M 
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3. Of the Efficzent to the Effect. The Effect to the Efficient. 


The Temple of Solomon. The Creator of the 
Of the End to the Means, World. 
The Preparations of the The Means to the End. 
Feaſt. The Death of the Croſs, 
5. Of Material to Materiate. Materiate to Material. 5 
A Cup of Silver, The Stones of the Temple. 0 
6. Of the Object to the Act. The At to the Object. . 
The Love of God. he Delight of the Eye. 0 
7. Offices Political, N d Relations Oeconomical. t 
The King of England.; © ; The Maſter of theHouſe, # © 
8. Of the Poſſeſſor to Poſſeſſion. Poſſeſſion to the Poſſeſſor. | *% 
The Flock of Mel:beus. | The Shepherd of the Þ © 
9. Of Time to the Event. Flock, — 
The Time of War, the Event io Time, | 
Hour of Supper. The Luxury of the Age. 4. 
TO, Of the Contents to the The Silence of the Night. I F. 
Continent. ] | Continent to the Contents, of 


i The Fiſh of the Sea. 1 A handful of Flowers, 


In | Two Names without a Word between, 
140 Of bertwixt both moſt frequently is ſeen, 


LM When two Names come together, of generally goes be- C 
If Fore the later; as may be ſeen in all the foregoing Examples, | AV. 
But when this of ſignifies Poſſeſſion, then it may be left our, Þ all 
and 5, ores put at the end of the firſt Name, by which it g. 
becomes a ualiiy; as we have ſuſficiently prov'd already. Th 
"The Houſe of Roger, or Roger's Houſe. ' Rea) 

Except they to the ſame Thing do relate, 

For then the middle of 7s out of date, 


bY For Names that relate to the ſame Things have no Par V 
| if ticle between them; as the River Thames, Chriſtopher ColumÞ lem: 
| bus, London City; tho' we likewiſe ſay, the Rzver of Thames dreſ, 
RAY the City of London, &c. . £ 
11 Between Superlatives and following Names 
OF ( Grammatic Right) a Station claims. | 
All Superlatives may have the Particle of before the fol 


| i. Jowing Name; as the greateſt of Villains, the moſt Wiſe d W. 
5 Philoſophers, the Beſt of Princes. | | her. 
Qualities that do Partition ſignify, ule of 

11. Affection, Vice, or Virtue do f mply ; f the 
FS Any Deſire or Paſſion of the Mind, 1 be A; 


it i Tollow'd by of we generally find. Such | 


Lo 
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Such as want Knowledge, Ignorance declare, 
Forgetfulneſs, or Mem'ry in this Rule are. 


Qualities that ſignify Partition, generally have of after 
them; as One of the French Priſoners, none of theſe, the third 
of Family, &c. and thoſe which ſignify Affection, Paſſion, 
or Deſire of the Mind; any Knowledge, Ignorance, Me- 
mory, Forgetfulneſs, Vice, Virtue, or any ſuch Diſpoſition” 
of the Soul, have of between them and the Word to which. 
they relate; as Cveteous of Gold, fearful of Thunder, anxious 


of Glory, void of Grace, empty of Senſe, conſcious of Guilt, 
| ignorant of all things, forgetful of his Friends, mindful of his 
Children, guilty of Bribes, weary of the Journey, free of the 


Corporation, needy of Money, &c. we ſay allo, forſaken of all 


Men, worthy of Happineſs, born of Royal Race, naked of Friends, 


C. 


depriv'd of Eſtate, robb'd of Money, Thus after ſome AF-- 
| FIRMATIONS, as, to repent of Sin, to treat, tall, write 
of Happineſs, &c. 


Where Benefit or Hurt comes from the Name, 
TO, to direct you whither tis aim'd, do's claim. 


TO or FOR import the Thing or Perſon 10 or for whom 


any Convenience or Inconvenience is meant by the NAME, 


QUALITY, or AFFIRMATION ; as, 4 Friend to the 


| Muſes, good for the Stomach, yielding to bis Betters. Hence 
| all Words that ſignify the uſe, Relation, likeneſs, doing, or 
Living of one Thing to another, muſt have to or for after it. 


Tho? to is ſometimes left out, as give me, like me, tell me, 


near ne; Where 10 is underſtood much better than expreſs'd.. 


In Invocations we prefix an 0! 


O! God, our Frailty thou doft ſurely know. 


When we call on (God, the King, or any one elſe, in a ſo- 
lemn manner, we put O! before the Name of him we ad- 


dreſs to; as 0 ! King, remember that thou art @ Man! 


When you the Inſtrument or Manner how, 
By which, wherewith expreſs, allow 
Theſe Particles to be always ſeen 


e fob F By, with, and through, and from and alſo in. 


le O- 


When we exprels the Inſtrument, the Medium by which, 
herewith, or the Manner how a Thing is done, you make 
uſe of by, with, from, through, in and the like; as, the Beams 
of the Sun with incredible ſpeed, paſs from Heav'n, through 
be Air, to the Earth, endu'd with Light and Meat by (with, 


2 


Sul g M 2 through) 
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through) which it comforts us, and quickens the Plants which 
God has provided for us, and given to us for our Uſe, and his 


Glory. He was ſlain with his Sword. He abides With me. 

By is us'd for the Efficient Cauſe, (as well Principal as In- 
{trumental and Moral) and allo ſignifies near to, &c. as, he 
was ſlain by his Enemy, by (beſide or near) a Spring of later, 
but wounded firſt by bis own Fear, then by his Enemies Sword. 

In ſignifies, as it were, Preſence in a Place, and is us'd 
when we wou'd either expreſs Reſt; as, Mary lives in the 
Cellar, in the City, in the Winter, in a ſtrange Poſture, in an il! 
fate of Health, in Battle Array; in at to ſtrike, in his Cloak, 


in good Tart; he is in Eſteem, he did itin Revenge, in Hope, 
in my Thoughts. 

Theſe are the {ſeveral Senſes in which the Particle IN 
is us'd. | 

The third ſort of Particles which connect Sentence to Sen- 
rence, we have only this Remark ; 


That they between thoſe Sentences take ſite, 
It bich by the joining Vertue they unite, 


They are plac'd between the two Propoſitions, or Sen- 
tences which they unite; as for their Names, ſee Particles 
the third ſort. *Tis true, we might here give, or might 
there have given you ſeveral Denominations of them, as 
CR 
ot 


ers have done, and ſo given a ſeveral Head or Term to 


every other Particle of this Kind, but we ſeeing no Ad- 
vantage accrue from ſuch a multiplying of Terms, but the 
Burthen very much encreas'd to the Learner, have thought . 


fit to leave out all that unneceſſary Jargon. 


What more may be ſaid of Particles, and their various 
gs and Uſe, ſhall be found in our forecited Treatilep 


Meanin 


of Particles. 


We ſhall not conclude this ſhort Diſcourſe of Conſtruction, 
without adding a few Words of a Period, and of Figurative 
Conſtruqion; tho? we are of Opinion, that the firſt is more 
proper to fall under the conſideration of Rhetoric, and that 
the Uſe of the later is in Engliſh the Effect of Cuſtom, not 
Art: Yet ſince we find others have thought fit to deliverÞ 


| 
| 


Rules relating to both, we ſhall not omit them entirely. 
To compole therefore a Period, or to. expreſs a Sen. 
tence, that is compos'd of two or more Sentences, with 


Art, we muſt firſt take care that the Expreſſions be _n too 
| ongf 


— 


in Favour, in War, rich in Land or Money, in Fear, in Doubt, 


Disjunitive, Comparative, and the like, as ſome Þ 


Tn. 
The 
ple: 


our 
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long, and that the whole Period be proportion'd to the 
Breath of the Speaker. The Expreſſions of particular Sen- 
tences, that are Members of the Body of a Sentence, ought 
to be equal, that the Voice may repoſe at the end of theſe 
Members by equal Intervals. The more exact this Equali- 


ty is, the more Pleaſure it will produce, and the more ex- 
| F cellent the Period. 


. A Period ought to conſiſt at leaſt of two Members, and at 
I moſt but of four, A Period is at leaſt to have two Mem- 
L bers, becaule its Beauty proceeds from the Equality of the 
„ # Members, and Equality ſuppoſes at leaſt two Terms, To 
> have a Period perfect, there ſhould not be four Members 
cronded into one Period, becaule being too long, the Pro- 
N nunciation muſt be forc'd, which muſt by conſequence he 


diſpleaſing to the Ear, becauſe a Diſcourſe that is incom- 
mod ious to the Speaker, can never be agreeable to the 
Hearer. 

The Members of a Period ought to be join'd cloſe, that 
the Ear may perceive the Equality of the Intervals of Re- 
ſpiration: For this cauſe the Members of a Period ought 


n- to be united by the Union of a ſingle Sentence, of that 
et Body of which they are Members. This Union is very 
ht diſcernable, for the Voice repoſes at the end of every Mem- 
as ber, only the better to continue its Courſe, it ſtops not 
me fully, but at the end of the whole Sentence. 
n to Variety may be two ways in a Period, 4 e. in the Senſe, 
Ad- 2nd in the Words. The Senſe of each Member of the Pe- 
the | 710d ought to differ with each other. We cannot exprels 


ight | the different Thoughts of our Minds, but by different Words 
of different ſignification: Equal Periods are not to follow 

ons one another too near. 
atiſel _ An Example of a Period of two Members: As, (1). Be- 
fore I ſhall ſay thoſe Things (O Conſcript Fathers) about the Pub- 
401, lic Affairs, which are to be ſpoken at this time; (2.) 1 ſhall lay 
ative be fore you, in few Words, the Motives of the Journey, and the 
more Feturn. The next conſiſts of three Members; as, (1.) Since, 
V reaſon of my Age, I durſt, not pretend to aſſume the Authority 
north. F this Poſt, (2.) And had fix'd it as a Maxim that nothing 
bought here 10 be produc'd but what was perfected by Induſtry and 
* lavour'd by the Underſtanding 3 (3+) I thought that my whole 
Ine and Pains ſhould be transfer'd to thoſe of my Friends. 
with The laſt conſiſts of four Members, of which this is an Exam- 
ot too ple: (1.) If Impudence ſhould have as great Trevalence in the 
long Court, (2.) 44 Inſolence has found in the Country and deſart 
M 3 Places, 
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Places, (3.) Aulus Cæcinna wou'd not leſs in this Tryal give 
way to the Impudence of Abutius, (4.) than he has already in 
Violence given place to hu Inſolence, | 

This is ſuſhcient to give a full Idea of the Nature and 
Beauties of a Period, which we have inſerted meerly in 
compliance with Cuſtom, being ſenſible that the Learner 
will be ſo far from being able to make his Advantage from 
it, till he has arriv'd much beyond the Province of Gram- 
mar, that there will be few Maſters found, who have the 
Education of Children, that know any thing of this Mat- 
ter. 

Cuſtom, produc'd by the general Inclination of Men to 
ſhort Speaking, has introduc'd ſeveral Figures or Forms of 
Conſtruction, by which Words are transpos'd, left out, one 
put for another, and the like, The Figures therefore of 
Conſtruction are theſe : =q | 

I. Tranſpoſition, which is the placing of Words in a Sen- 
tence out of their Natural Order of Conſtruction, to pleaſe 
the Ear in rendring the Contexture more agreeable, ele- 
gant, and harmonious ; For when the concurrence of rough 
Conſonants, and gaping Vowels, renders the Sound and 


Hf wh, os + 1 #FO@ .. . 


. m 
Pronunciation inelegant, this Figure may be us'd, but ne- Tan 
ver but upon ſuch an Occaſion, except in Verſe, where an 
8 is generally more elegant and harmonious than m- 
in Proſe. 

II. Suppreſſion, which is an Omiſhon of Words in a Sen- 1 
tence, which yet are neceſſary to a full and perfect Con- gi. 
ſtruction; as, I come from my Father's; that is, from my Fa- 


ther's Houſe ; but Houſe is omitted. Words are ſuppreſs'd 
for Brevity or Elegance, but their number in Engliſh is too Þ «17 
great to be enumerated z; but for our direction, we may , 
mind theſe Rules: 1/t, That whatever Word comes to be] 
repeated in a Sentence oftner than once, to avoid the in- 
elegant repetition of the ſame Word, it muſt be left out; 
as, This is my Maſter's Horſe ; or, This Horſe is my Maſter's; : 
for, This Horſe is my Maſter's Horſe. 2dly, Words that are the 
neceſlarily imply'd need not be expreſs'd; as, I live at hal) 
Vork: Life is neceſſarily imply'd, and therefore need not] yet 
be expreſs'd. 3dly, All Words that Uſe and Cuſtom ſup- 
preſs in any Language, are not to be expreſs'd without 
ſome particular Reaſon ; as, A good Man leads a good Life; 
where the Quality Good is neceſſary to the Name Life. | 


III. Hub. x 
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III. Subſtitution, is the uſing one Word for another, or 
the Mode, State, Manner, Perſon, or Number of a Word 
for another: And the Conſtruction indeed often lies in the 
| Sence, and not in the Words; as, The whole Nation were un 
an Uproar ; where the whole Nation is put for all ibe People of 
the Nation. Part of the Men are bild; Part and Nation 
ſignifying Number, (tho* the Name be of the Number ſigni- 
fying one) it puts the Affirmation in the Plural, or the 
Number ſignifying many, but it may be in either. 


— — 


8 „ 


——_—_—. 
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f | 

= Of Stops or Pauſes in Sentences ;, the Vſe of Marks 
K in Writing, and Abbreviations of Words. 

S 


e- Fee what has been ſaid of Sentences 'tis plain, that in 
a full Sentence there may be four Members, viz. Com- 
1d ma (,) Semicolon (;) Colon (:) and Period, or fut-Stop (0 
'E- and theſe bear a kind of Muſical proportion of Time one to 
re another: For a Comma ſtops the Readers Voice, while he 
may privately tell one; the Semzcolon, two; the Colon, three; 
and the Perzod four. 
en- The Uſe of theſe Points, Pa uſes or Stops, is not only to 
on- give a proper Time for Breathing, but to avoid Obſcurity 
Fa- and Confuſion of the Senſe in the joining Words together 
sd ina Sentence. After a Comma always follows ſomething 
too elſe which depends upon that which is ſeparated from it by a 


mw Comma; as, 

| 15. If Pulſe of Verſe à Nation's Temper ſhows 

ut; In keen Iambics Engliſb Metre flows, 

ers; Where the Senſe is not compleat in the firſt Verſe, and 
are the ſecond has a plain Dependance on the firſt. A Semz, or 


By bloody Wars Earth making deſolate, 
And ſacrificing Thouſands to their Hate, &c. 
| Subs | * A 


: half Colon, is made uſe of when half the Sentence remains 
not yet behind; as, | 
i Rs Tho* God bids Peace with Promiſes of Life, 
2 4 Men only Reaſon arm for deadly Strife; 
1 
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A Colon, or two Points, is made when the Senſe is perfect, 
but the Sentence not ended as, | 


0 Lord! in thee do I put my Truſt : ſave me from all 
thoſe, that perſecute me, and deliver me: &c. 


* full- Point is when the Sentence is compleat and end- 
ed; as , | 
bo 0 Shame! 0 Curſe ! O more than helliſh Spight ! 
Damn'd Devils ! with each other never ſight, 


Beſides theſe Points, there is a Mark that ſignifies a 
Queſtion is ask'd, and is put when the Senſe of that Queſtion 
is compleat; this is the Figure of it (?) as, 


Why ſo Frolick ? Why ſo Merry? 
Is your Noddle full of Sherry ? 


When we expreſs our Wonder, or Admiration of any 
thing after the Sentence, we put this Point (, which is call'd 
a Point of Ad mirat ion; as, O Times] o Manners ! 

In Sentences there is ſometimes occaſion to interpoſe ano- 
ther dĩſtinct Sentence, which being left out, the Senſe of the 
Sentence is entire, and it is thus mark'd (), and is call'd 
a Parent heſis; as, For to their Power (I bear Record) they were 
willing. | 

When Words cannot be written entirely in the Line, the 
Syllables are parted,one ending the Line, and another of the 
ſame Word beginning the next; and this is mark'd at the 
end of the firſt Line thus (-) 

The(e) is often left out as well as other Vowels, for the 
ſake of the Sound, and that is call'd an Apoſtrophe, and is 
thus expreſs'd (), as, I am ama' d, for amazed; Henry 
lod me, for Henry loved me, &c, 5 

Accent () being plac'd over any Vowel in a Word, notes 
that the tone, or ſtreſs of the Vowel in pronouncing, is up- 
on that Syllable. 

Breve () is a curve, or crooked mark over a Vowel, and 
denotes that the Syllable is ſounded quick or ſhort. 


Dialyſis ( ++ ) being two Points plac'd over two Vowels of 


a Word, that wou'd otherwiſe make a Diphthong, parts 
em into two ſeveral Syllables. 


Index () the Fore-finger pointing, ſignifies that paſſage 


to be very remarkable againſt which its plac'd. 
Aſteriſm (*) guides to ſome Remark in the Margin, or 
at the foot of the Page, Several of em ſet together ſignity 


that | 


4. uaſi, as it were. 


d. d. quaſi dicat, as f be 
. c. ſcilicet or ſcirelicet, you 


etc. et cxtera, the reſt. ; 
Kc. and ſo forth, or ſo on. 
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that there is ſomething wanting, defective, or immadeſt in 
that paſſage of the Author, thus, * **. 

Obelisk (+) a Dagger, is us'd as well as the Aſteriſm, to 
refer the Reader to the Margin. ; 
Section (S), or Diviſion is us'd in ſubdividing of a Chap- 

ter into lefler parts, | 
Caret (), when any Letter, Syllable or Word hap- 
pens, by Inadvertence, to be left out in Writing or Print- 
ing, this mark (“) is put under the NEWLY in the 
ce i 


exact place where it is to come; as when was gone, &c. 


© Circumflex (+) is the ſame in ſhape as the Caret, hut is al- 
ways plac'd over ſome Vowel ofa Word, to denote a long 
Syllable z as, Fu-phra-tes. 

Hyphen (-) Connexion, is us'd to join or compound two 
Words into one, as, Male-contents, Male-adminſtration ;, or 
when Names or Words are purpoſely left out, a ftroke or 
{mall Line is thus put to ſignify the Name or Word 
underſtood, with the 7n7tzal and final Letters at the begin- 
ning, or end, or both. Being plac'd over a Vowel, it is not 
then call'd Hyphen, but a daſh for Mor N. 

 Paratheſis 4 „or Brackets include Words or Sentences 
of the ſame valie and ſignification with thoſe they are 
join'd to, and may be us'd in their ſtead. | 

Quotation (), ora double Comma turn'd, is put at the 
beginning of ſuch Lines as are recited out of other Authors; 
as, © LOOK UPON ME THAT 1 MAY BE SEEN, 


N. Note, 

N. B. Nota Bene, mark well. 

v. vid. vide, ſee. 

Viz, videlicet, or videre licet, 
you may ſee, 

i. d. idem, the ſame, 

1. e. id eft, that 7s. 


dit. ditto, the ſame. 

P. Per pro, by. 

Cent. Centum, an Hundred, 

e. g. exempli gratia, examples. 

v. g. verbi gratia, as for ex- 
ample. 

MS. Manuſcript, 4 written 
Booł or Copy. 

P. pagina, ſide or page. 

li. Linea, Line, 

I. liber, Book. 

fol. folio, Books of the largeſt 
ſize, or a half Sheet. 

q- 4to. quarto, 4 quarter of 4 
Sheet, 


ſhould ſay. 


may know. 


N. L. Non Liquet, zt appears 
not, © | 


80, 
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8vo. Ottavo, having eight 
leaves to a Sheet. 
12 mo. Duodecimo, Twelves, 
or a Sheet divided into 12 
parts, as this Grammar. 
A Column is halfa ſide of a 
Leaf, as in the Notes of 
this Book. 
P.S. Poſtſcript, after written. 
Fra. Francis, Frances. 
R Recipe, Take thou. 
ana. Of each alike. 
P. A Pugil, or half a handful. 
M. Manipulus, à handful. 
Ss. Semiſſis, half a pound, 
q. ſ. quantum ſufficit, 4 ſufi- 
cient quantity. 
q. l. quantum libet, as much 
4s you pleaſe, 


CC. Two hundred. 

D. or 10. Five hundred. 
DC. Six hundred. 

M. or Cl. One Thouſand, 
100. Five thouſand, 
CClyy. Ten thouſand, 


1500. Fifty thouſand. 
MDCCXI One thouſand 


ſeven handred and twelve. 


Pr, Prieſt, ; 

Deac. Deacon. 

Cur. Curius, Curate. 

Cl. Clericus, Clergyman. 
Bp. Biſhop. 

ABp. Archbiſhop. 
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or D. D. ctris, Doctor 
| of Diviinty. 

L. L. D. 7 Legum ? Doctor, 

J. D. 5 Juris a Doctor 
of Laws, 

M. D. Medicinæ Dottor, 4 
Doctor of Thyſic. 

A. B. Artium Baccalaureus, 
Bac he lor of Arts. 

A. M. Artium Magiſter, Ma- 
fter of Arts, 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

Aſtc. P. G. Aﬀronomy Pro- 
feſſor of Greſham College. 
P. M. G. Profeſſor of Muſic, 

at Greſham College. 


Sacro ſanctæ | 
S. S. T. a Do- 


C. C. C. Corpxs Chriſti Col- 


lege, at Oxford. 
C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, the Keeper 
of the Seal. 
C.P.S.Cuftos Privati Sigilli, 
Keeper of the Privy-Seal, 
Philom. Philomathes, « lover 
of Learning. 

V. D. M. Verbi Dei Mini- 
ſter, Miniſter of the Wor 
of God. | 


IHS. Jeſus, the three firſt 


Letters of his 
Name in Greek, 
S. V. Siſte Viator, Stand ſtill 


Traveller. 
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CH Ap. I. 
Of Accents and Quantities. 


He Art of Pronunciation is reckon'd a part of Gram- 
mar, and is the true Utterance of Words, according 
to their Quantity and Accent. Quantity, is the Length or 
Shortneſs of Syllables; and the Proportion, generally ſpeak- 


ing, betwixt a long and ſhort Syllable is two to one; as in 


Muſic, two Quavers to one Crotchet. | 

In Engliſh, as well as in Latin and Greek, there are not 
only theſe long and ſhort Syllables, but thoſe which are 
either long or ſhort, as the Meaſure requires 3 as, 
Records and Records. | 

[a] Accent is the raiſing and falling of the Voice, above 
or under its uſual Tone, but an Art of which we have lit- 
tle Uſe, and know lefs, in the Engliſh Tongue; nor are we 
like to improve our Knowledge in this Particular, unleſs the 
Art of Delivery, or Uiterance, were a little more ſtudy'd. 8 


[4] There are three ſorts of Ac- | them could not be del iver'd in Wri- 
cents, an Acute, a Grave, and anf ting. Some of our Moderus (eſpe- 
In flex, which 3s alfo call'd a (e- cially Mr. Bzſh, in his Art ot Poe- 
cumflex. The Acute, or Shep, try) and lately Mr, Matzzezre, in 
naturally raiſes the Voice; and the | What he calls The Engliſh Gram- 
Grave, or Baſe, as naturally falls it.] h, erroneouſly uſe Accent for 
The Czrcumflex is a kind of Undu- | Luantzty,one ſigniſy ing the Length 
lation, or Waving of the Voice ; as | or Shortneſs of a Syllable, the other 
in pronouncing amaze, to love, you | the railing or falling of the Voice 
ſhould pronounce it as if ſpelt ac- | in Dzſcourſe ; which indeed moſt 
mare, riling at the firſt a, and fal- | People have naturally, except ſuch 
ling at the ſecond, But tho” the La- who have the Misfortune of a Mo- 
zins (in imitation of the Greeks) | notony, or of Speaking always in 
have ſome Signs to expreſs theſe | the ſame Tone of Voice; which is 
Marks, yet the Uſe of them 1s not | a great Vice in Utterance, and what 
known, except in the diſtinction | few are guilty of, but ſuch as have 
of Adyerbs : Nay, thould ſome old | a ſmall and acute Voice; for thoſe 
Roman ariſe rom the Dead, if we | of 2 groſſer Conſtitution ſeldom 
believe Qrinielicn, the Rules of | are fixt to one Tone, 


A 


— 1— — — — 
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Of this long and ſhort Syllable are all Poetic Feet in En- 
gliſh (as well as all other Languages) form'd; and tho? 
Horace himſelf makes uſe of no leſs than twenty-eight ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Feet, yet do they all, and many more, ariſe from 
the various Compoſitions of long and ſhort Syllables, 
Before we come to the different Feet that are in uſe in 
our Mother Tongue, it will be proper to lay down ſome 


Rules of Quantity, by which we may in ſome meaſure ar- 
rive at ſome Certainty in this particular, 


In Words whoſe Letters ſtill appear the ſame, 

By differing ap yet gaining different Name, 

The Senſe lies ſtill, diſtinguiſhes the ſound 

In Names that's ſhort, in Words which long is found. 

In Words that differ in the Senſe, but not in the Spei- 
ling, the firſt Syllable of the Name is long, but the laſt Syl- 
lable of the Affirmation is ſhort 3 as the following Exam- 
ples will ſhew; for no Words of different ſenſe are exact- 


ly ſpelt alike, unleſs the Name, and the Affirmation, 


Names. 
{ Abſent 
Accent | 


The firſt | Cement 
Syllable is 5 Collect 
1 


pronounc'd Conduct | 
long. Conſort 
Convert | 
{ Conteſt 


A very Learned and Ingenious 
Author gives us this tamiliar and 
eaſie Diſt iuct ion berwixt Zuantzty 
and Accent: It may be obſerv'd, 
© that the Variations of the Voice, 
* by high and Low, lung and ſhort, 
© loud or foft, (however they hap- 
© pen to be contounded by ioine) are 
© all of as different Nature and Et- 
© tects, as the Beats of a Drum are 
from the Sounds of a Trumpet, or 
* che Reading in one unvaried Tone 
*is trom Singing. All the poſſible 
© Diverlities of Poetic Feet, together 
* with the Changes of Loud and ſeft, 
the Drum expreſſes ro a wonder: 


But while yet there Spy, 3po7yl 4 


Words of Affir mat ion, 


\ Abſent 

Accent 

T he laſt | Cement 
Syllable is \ collect 

pronounc'd ? conduct 
long, Conſort 

Convert 


| Conteſt 
| T he 


in the Sound, there can be no 
© place for Accents : This plain I. 
« ſtrument does indeed in one ſingle 
© Tone ſhew what a Power there is 
ein Muſical Numbers, and of rhe 
© various movement of Poerze Feet, 
© and how the Ear is affected witl: 
© the ſudden intermixture of (cud 
© and ſoft Notes; but let the Trum- 
© pet tell how far ſhort all theſe are 
© of well-turn'd and rigꝑhtly-plac'd 
© Accents : In theſe conſiſt che Lite 
© of Language, theſe bein 
© chantments, Which being juſtly 


© zpply'd to well-choſen Words, 
© lead all the Paſſions captive, and Þ 
© ſurprize the Soul itſelf in its in- 


«© molt Receſſes. (b) Bur 


the En- 


Oo © 


th 
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Names, | Affirmations. 
Ferment Ferment 
Frequent Frequent 
Incenſe | Intenſe 
The firſt | 06je The laft | 0bjet# 
Syllable is 4 Preſent | Syllable is 4 Preſent 
pronounc'd 1 Project pronounc'd ! Project 
long. | Record | long. Record 
Subject Subject 
Torment Torment 
Unite. 1 Unite. 


and ſome others. But the following Rules of Quantity will 
de of ſome Uſe; as, 


ben Endings to One-Syllab*-Words are join d, 
Long the firſt Syllable you always find. 


(1-) When an Ending is join'd to a Word of one Syllable, 
the firft Syllable is long; as, Peace- able, ſin-ful, ſelf-iſh, good- 
nejs, 10:1-ſome, faith-leſs, heart. , god y, &c. 


When (er), (or), (ure) two Syllab'. Words do end, 
Of the firſt Syllab* they the ſound extend. 


(2.) In Words of two Syllables which end in er, or, or ra- 


ther our and ure, the firſt is long, as enter, Honor, or Honour, 


venture, &c. but we muſt except defer, refer, prefer, which 
indeed belong to the Rule of Particles. 


1 ben (le), or (en) ↄbſcure do end a Word, 
Id the firſt Syllable they Length afford, 
As for Example, Trouble, double, Fiddle, Garden, &c. 


When Particles with other Words compound, 
The laſt till lengthen their own proper Sound, 


( 3-) When Particles are compounded with Words of 


one Syllable, the Word: it ſelf is long; as, allure, collegue, 


pollute, except object, ad junct, Advent, Aſpect, Compaſs 
Concourſe, Conduit, 264” Perfume, Prelate, Prof * 


| greſs, Prologue, Reliques, Reſpits Succour, Subſtance, Suburbs, 
Fur 


ice. Note, that perfect and Perfume, when they are 


* Þ Athrmations, relate to the *foregoing Rule, not the Ex- 
N ce pt ion. * 2 


af to two Syllab*-Words an Endings bown, 
That which before was Jong * its Sounds x 


— — — — - 
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If an Ending be added to a Word of two Syllables, that 
Syllable which was originally long continues ſo; as, Profit, 
profitable, except proteſt, Proteſtant, 


Then many Syllpbles compoſe a Word 

That VoweP's long, that from the laſt u third; 
Except Poſition give the laſt but one 

{By crouding Conſonants) a longer Tone. 


£4.) In Words of many Syllables (as we call all that conſiſt 
of more than two} the third Vowel from the laſt is long, as, 
Salvation, Damnation, &c. except when the laſt Syllable but 
one is long by Poſition, that is, by the coming together of 
many Conſonants, and bearing the Vowel hard upon em; 
a8, abundance, accompliſh, illuſtrate, to which we may add 
Affiance, Affidavit, antecedent, Armado, Balconey, Bravado, 
Carbonado, Cathedral, Dandalion, Horizon, obdurate, Opponent, 
tellucid, Precedent, tho* erroneouſty too often ſpelt Prefident) 
Recuſant, Vagary, In theſe that follow the laſt Syllable is 
long 3 as, acquieſce, comprehend, condeſcend. | 


Some Words of many Syllables are found 
Ev'n of two Vowels to extend the ſound; 
The fourth, or fifth, and of the laſt but one; 
But ſtill the laſt is of a weaker Tone, 


's,) Some Words of many Syllables have two long Sylla- 
Þles, the fourth or fifth Vowel from the laft, and the laſt but 
one; tho* the Quantity of the laſt be not ſo loudly founded 
in the Delivery; as, Academy, which yet is often pronounc'd 
Academy, acceſſary, Acrimony, admirable, Tho' it may be 
doubted whether admirable, as uſually pronounc'd, be not 
more properly one long and three ſhort, Adverſary, Anti- 
anony, Alimony, ambulatory, amicable, anniverſary, antiquated, 
Apoplexy, arbitrary, Auditory, habitable, Hierarchy, Ignominy, 

- neceſſary, Necromancy, refrattory, ſedentary. | | 
Four or more Syllables, that end in neſs, 
The firſt and laſt long Syllables confeſs. 

But Temperament, and all Words of four or more Sylla- 
bles CS fn aſs rob the firſt and laſt Syllables long; 
As, R bieouſneſs, Tediouſneſs, &c. except Forgerfulneſs, De- 
ee derkan ho 2 mn 

Some are of doubtful Quantit Uſe 
Hed ſhorten now, and now th 2 produce, 


Some 


0 


( 
k 
[4 
; 
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Some are of a doubtful Quantity, according to the Will 

or Occaſion of the Writer or Speaker; as, acceptable, contri- 

ute, corruptible, Confeſſor, Succeſſor, &c. and indeed ſome of 
| the former. 


; Back to the Vowels now convey your Eye, 

| And there the Rules of Quantity you'll *ſpy, 
In Words that many Syllables deny. 
For Common moſi they ſhort, and long are found, 
But thoſe that to ſuch Conſonants are bound 
As cloſe the Lips, can ne'r extend their Sound.] 
Emphatic Words we juſtly ſtill produce; 
But every Sign is fhors by ſacred Uſe, 


The Rules of the Vowels will be found at the beginning 
of the Grammar ; and we here may add to theſe Obſerva- 
tions, that moſt Words of one Syllable are common, except 
they end with filent (e), whoſe nature it is to lengthen the 
foregoing Vowel. All the Signs are ſhort, without an Em- 
phaſis, which they ſeldom have; as, @, the, an, for, by, 
with, to, from, &c. but whatever Word of one Syllable ends 
with a Letter that cloſes the Mouth, ean never be long; as 
all ſuch as end in (), or the ſound of (), and in moſt 


Mutes. | 
Two Sylables our Engliſh Feet compoſe, 
a But Quantities diſtinguiſh them from Proſe. 
t By long and ſhort in various ſtations plac d 
1 | Our Engliſh Verſe harmoniouſly is grac'd. 
1 | With ſhort and long Heroic Feet we raiſe, 
e But theſe 10 vary is the Poets Praiſe, 
t For the ſame Sounds perpetually diſguſt: 
Fl DRYDEN to ths Variety was Juft. 


d, F Having given theſe Rules for Quantities in the Englib 
y, | Tongue, we muſt obſerve, that two Syllables make a Poetic 
Foot, which hitherto will not admit a greater number, tho? 
in the Tatin and Greek a Foot might contain fix, and thoſe 
might be reſoly'd into the ſimple Feet of two or three Sylla- 
bles. Heroic Verſes conſiſt of five ſhort, and five long Syllables 
la- © intermixt, but not ſo very ſtrictly, as never to alter that Or- 
8&3 der. Mr. Dryden has vary'd them with admirable Beauty, 
De- | beginning his Heroic Verſe ſometimes with a long Syllable, 
follow'd by two ſhort, and other Changes, which a Maſter 
only muſt venture on. | 

From hence *tis plain, that the Learner can never imagin 
that any number of Syllables is 2 to make any * 

| 7 y 
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of Verſe, for by that means there could be no Proſe $' fo 
that to conſtitute a Verſe, variety of Numbers is neceſſary. 


1 In Engliſh, the Metre or ſorts of Verſe are extreamly va- 
0 Tious and arbitrary, every Poet being at liberty to intro- 
}) | duce any new Form he pleaſes. The moſt us'd are, firſt the 
if | Heroic, confifting of five long and five ſhort Syllables gene- 
( rally ſpeaking ; Verſes of four Feet, and of three Feet, and 


three Feet and a Ceſure, or one Syllable, Stanza's have 
been endeavour'd to be introduc'd, but never yet have been 
1 able to eftabliſh themſelves. 
| [5] To help the Learner to ſome Means or Examples of 
| forming new Feet in the Engliſh Tongue, we ſhall here ſet 
down the Variations made by the Ancients, of a long and a 
ſhore Syllable, | 
A Spondte, Two long Syllables, 

Pirric, T wo ſhort Syllables. 

Troabèe, A long and ſhort Syllable. 

Tambic, A ſhort and a long Syllable. 

Theſe are of Two Syllables, 


| A Moloſs, Three long Syllables. 

Tribrach, Three ſhort Syllables. ; 
| | Dactyl, One long and two ſhort Syllables. 
| Anapeft, T wo ſhort and one long Syllable. 


[5] But as many Ways as Quan- | moſt in our Englith Verſe, The 
tities may be varied by Compoſi- Trochee is quite contrary to the 
tion and Tranſpoſition, fo many | Iambéc, fit to expreſs weak and 
different Feet have the Greek Poets languid Motions as all theſe Mea - 
contriv'd, and that under diſtin& ' ſures are which move from long to 
Names, from two to fix Syllables, j ſhort Syllables. The Pzrrzc and 
to the number of 124 Bur it is the | Tribrach are very rapid, as the 
[ 
| 


Opinion of ſome Learned Men in Moloſs is flow and heavy. 
this Way, that Poeric Numbers Tho' Rhine has been (by the 
may be ſufficiently explain'd, by | Tgnorance of our Fore-tathers ) 
thoſe of two or three Syllables, in- thought the only Eſſential of En- 
to which the reſt ate to be reſolv d. gliſh Verſe, yer it is in Reality the 
Ot rhoſe eight here ſer down, the | moſt inconſiderable Part of it, and 
ondce and the Daz! are the | may be left out without any Detri- 
molt conſiderable, as being the | ment ; as is plain from the Great 
Meaſures us'd in the Heroic Verſe | Mz/tom, But it you reſolve to write 
by Homer, Vz/gzl, &c. Theſe two in Rhime,you muſt take a peculiar 
Feet are of equal Time, but of dif- Care of obſerving them exactly, tor 
ferem Motion: The Spondee has an a Botch in this is unpardonable. 
even, ſtrong, and ſteddy Pace, like My Lord Roſcommon, tho' he was 
= Trot, as I may fay ; but the Da- | an Enemy to Rhime, yet was moſt 
ctil reſembles the nimbler ſtrokes | exact in it, when he vouchſated to 
of 2 Gallop. An inverted Pactil is make uſe of it. This Niceneſs muſt 
an Anapeſt, a very ſpritely Trot, | be obſerv'd in double or treble 
and a Motion proper ta excite and | Rhimes, which yet are never pro- 
enrage. The Iambic is alſo of a | perly us d, but in Burleſque. 
light and ſpritely nature, and reigns | CHAD. 
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CAA p. II. 


The Art f POETRY in General; and firſt, of 
Epigram, Paſtoral, Elegy, and Lyric. 


H Aving in the foregoing Chapter laid down the Rules of 

the Mechanic part of Poetry, which is as far as the 
Grammar generally goes,tho' with great Ahſurdity, we ſhall 
now proceed to the Art it ſelf, which (by we know not what 
Infatuation) has never been yet taught in our Schools. For 
if Poetry is to hz baniſh'd our Studies entirely, to what pur- 
pole does every Petty School teach the Rules of Quantity ? 
But if we are allow'd to read the Poets, nay, if we are ſo 
fond of them, as to teach them to Children before they are 
Maſters of the Tongue they ſtudy, why muft not the Beauty 
and Excellence of their Works be ſhown ? By the firſt we 
teach Boys to be meer Verſifyers, Poetafters ; by the ſecond 
we form their Judgment, and let them ſee the Difficulty of 
being a good Peet; ich wou'd deter them attempting an 
Act for which they find no true Genius, and at the ſame 
time give them a juſt value for the Books they read. The 
common Proſodia's make Scriblers, which is a Scandal; the 
prefent Rules inſtitute a Poet, which is an Honour. 

For the Learner muſt not fancy, that to write a Verſe, or 
conclude a Rlime, gives the Title of Poet; no, he muſt un- 
derſtand the Natur- of his Subject throughly-; and let his 
Copy of Verſes or Poem be never ſo ſhort, he muft form 
a Deſign, or Plan, by which every Verſe ſhall be directed to 
a certain End, and each have a juſt Dependance on the other; 
for only this can produce the Beauty of Order and Harmo- 
ny, and ſatisfy a rational Mind. For to jumble a Compa- 


ny of Verſes together without any Deſign, let them be ne- 

ver ſo ſmooth and flowing, is an Undertaking of no Value, 
and incapaole of any thing Great and Noble. A Blockhead 
With a good Ear, and a tolerable Knowledge of the Lan- 


guage, may do theſe, but nothing but a Poet the other. 
But if a Deſign be neceſſary in the ſhorteſt and leaſt of 
our Poems, it is vaſtly more neceſſary in thoſe of greater 
length; which without this will n prove intolecably 
65 3 te- 
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tedious, and a rude indigeſted Heap. Fix this, therefore, in 
the Learner's Mind, that a VERSIFYER and.POET are 
two different Things; the firſt is Contemptible, and has 
been ſo theſe 2000 years, but the later Honourable in the 
Opinion of the Men of Senſe and Learning, in ll Ages and 
Nations, fince the Birth of this Heav*nly Art. 

Before we come to the Rules of the ſeveral Parts of Poetry, 
we muſt premiſe a Word or two to the Teachers. The 
Maſter, or Miſtreſs, who inſtructs the Young in this Art, 

hou'd thoroughly know its Nature and Parts, not only in 
this, which is but an Abridgment of a larger Diſcourle, 
that will be publiſh'd ſoon after it, but the full diſplay of 
this Art ina much greater Volume. 

They ſhou'd likewiſe read themſelves, with Application, 
all the beft Tranſlations of the old Latin and Greek Poets 
and direct their Scholars to Read and Study the ſame, For 
tho' theſe Tranſſations are far ſhort of the Originals, yet 

are they capable, as they are, of fixing a juſt and true Taſte 
and Reliſh of the Nature of Poetry in the Engliſh Student; 
Which has not been kept fo much in View in moſt of our 
Modern Compoſitions, but as they depart from Nature, 
want her Regularity of Order and Beauty. Ovid's Meta- 
mor phoſis ſhou'd be firſt read thoroughly, becauſe it fur- 
niſhes all the Hiſtories of the Heathen Gods, and their · No- 
tions about them. To theſe you may add my Lord Pacon, 
Danet, and other Books on that Subject. Virgzl, Ovid, Ho- 
race, Homer, we have in part in pretty good Verſions: And 
in ſome of theſe the Scholar ſhou'd every day take a Leſſon, 
beſides that which he takes in the Rules of the Art; by which 
he may come to join the Theory and Practic, which only 
can make a Poet, or Judge of Poetry. 

We now come to the Rules of POETRY, in which I ſhall 
. begin with the moſt inferiour Kind,and ſo aſcend by degrees 
up to the higheſt Performance in the Art. 

Epigram is the loweſt Step of the Temple of the MUSES, 


or rather the Ground neareſt to the firſt Step of its Aſcent, 


Of EPIGRA M. 


And tho' all Subjects are its proper Right, 

Tet each of one alone can only write. 

An Epigram is a ſhort Copy of Verſes treating of one on- 
ly Thing, with Beauty and Point: All Things are allow'd — 


The Epigram in Shortneſs takes delight, 7 
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be treated of in the Eyigram, provided that Brevity, Beauty 
and Point are preſerved, 


Two Parts this little whole muſt ſtill compoſe, 
Recital of the Subject, and the Cloſe : 

To make this Poem perfect, be your Care 
That Beauty, Point and Brevity appear. 


The Epigram conſiſts of two Parts, the Recital of the Sub- 
jet, and the Conclufion, Beauty runs through the whole, but 
the Point is for the Concluſion only. 


That you thu needful Brevity may claim, 
Let one Thing only be your careful Aim; 
And in few Words that only Thing expreſs, 
But Words that Force and Energy confeſs. 


To attain this Brevity, you muſt not aim at many Things 
through the whole Epigram, and then take care to exprefs 
that Liulle as conciſely as poſſibly you can; that is, in ſuch 
Words, as that to extend them into more, wou'd enervate and 
loſe the Force and Strength of the Thought, and the Point 
or Acumen. | | | 


Beauty's harmonious Symetry of Parts, 

Which to the whole an Excellence imparts, 

Adorn'd with ſweet Simplicity and Truth, 
The Diction ill polite, and ne'r uncouth, 

This BEAUTY Sweetnelſs always muſt compri e, 
Which from the Subject, well expreſs'd, will riſe. 


The next Quality is Beauty, that is, an exact and harmo- 
nious Formation of the whole, and the apt Agreement of all 
the Parts of the Poem, from the beginning to the end, with 
a ſweet S:mplicity and Truth. The Language muſt be Po- 
lite, not Ruſtic: The Beauty muſt always be accompany'd 
with Sweetneſs, Which varys according to the Subject; if that 
be delicate, ſoft, tender, amorous, £9c. thoſe Qualities 
will ariſe from the well expreſſing of the Subject, that will 
give Beauty and Sweetneſs. But this muſt not be too viſibly 


| fought after; avoid rather what is harſh,, and an Enemy to 


Sweerneſs in the Language, than ftudy roo much to encreaſe 


it. DES TE Nurs — 8 
The POINT in the Concluſion takes zts Place, 
And is the Epigram's peculiar Grace; 

' Some unexpected, and ſome biting Thought 
Miib poi nant Vit, and ſharp Expreſſion fraught, 
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The third neceſſary Quality of the Epigram is the POINT; 
and it is much inſiſted on by the Epigrammatical Critics, 
and is Chiefly in the Concluſion 3 where it muſt end with ſome- 
thing biting and unexpected. There are others who eve 
exclude the Point from Epigram, becauſe Catullus has it no 
ſo frequently as Martial; but here, as in other Things, we 
muſt be guided by the majority, and if we here exclude 
the Point, we may have it ſpread ftill through greater Work, 
where it is abominable, 


From two to twenty Verſes it extends, 
But beſt when two, or four, it not tranſcends, 


The number of Verſes in an Epigram is from two to 
twenty, or even to fifty ; but the ſhorter the better, becauſe 
it comes neare:i to the Perfection of Brevity, We have not 
3 formal Epigrams in Engliſh, but then we run into a 
worſe Error, by ſcattering the Epigrammatic Point through 


all our Verſes, to the ſcandal of the Engliſh Poets, fince that 


wholly belongs to Epigram. One Example ſhall ſuffice, and 
that is from Mr. Brown, — on a Gentleman who took the 
Oaths, and made three Gods of the Trinity. 


The ſame Allegiance to two Kings he pays, 

Swears the ſame Faith io both, and both betrays : 
No wonder, if to Swear be's always free, 

Who has two Gods to Smear by, more than we. 


Here is the Brev/ty, Point and Beauty of an Ppigram, ex- 
preſs'd by a Domeſtic Example: You may find ſeveral Epi- 
rams of Martial tranſlated by the fame Author, and by 
r. Cowley, and ſome out of Catullus, which are too long to 
inſert in this Abridgment. 


Of PASTORAL, 
The Paſtoral, that fings of happy Swains 


And harmleſs Nymphs that haunt the Woods and Plains, 


Shou'd through the whole diſcover every where 

_ Their old ſimplicity and pious Air. 0 
And in the Charafters of Maids and Youth, 
Unprattic'd Plainneſs, Innocence, and Truth, 


As every ſort of Poetry is an Imitation of ſomething, ſo is 
the Paſtoral an Imitation of a Shepherd's Life, conſiderd un- 
der that Charatter, or rather an Imitation of rural Actions. 
For this Reaſon there ought to be an Air of Piety, on all oc- 

* 4 caſions, 
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ca ſions, maĩntain'd through the whole Poem; the Perſons in- 
troduc'd being Innocent and Simple, without Corruption 3 
ſuch as Shepherds, Goatherds, Cowherds, Pruners, and the like. 
The Characters therefore ſhou'd repreſent that ancient In- 
nocence, and un practic'd Plainneſs which was then in the 
World, and which is viſible in Theocritus and Virgil, as may 
be ſeen in the Tranſlations of thoſe Poets. 


Each Paſtoral a little Plot muſt own, 

Mich as it muſt be ſimple, muſt be one; 

With ſmall Digreſſions it will yet diſpenſe, 

Nor needs it always Allegoric Senſes 

Every Paſtoral Poem ſhou'd have a little Plot or Fable, 

which may deſerve the Title of a Paſtoral Scene; it muft be 
fimple, and one, yet not ſo as to refuſe all manner of Digreſ- 
lions, provided they be little, Nor is the Poet oblig d al- 
ways to make it Allegoris, that is, to have ſome real Perſons 
meant by thoſe fiftitious Shepherds which are introduc'd. 
T his Rule of the Plot is every where obſerv'd by Virgil, par- 
ticularly in his firft, which is the Standard of Paſtorals. The 
Plans, or Arguments of this and two or three more, will 
make this plain: Of the frff. 


Melibceus, an unfortunate Shepherd, is introduc'd with Ti- 


tyrus, one more fortunate; the former addreſſes bis Complaint 


of his Suff *rings and Baniſhment to the later, who enjoys bis 
Flocks and Folds in this public Calamity, and therefore expreſſes 
bis Gratitude to the Benc factor from whence this Favour flow d: 
But Melibœus accuſes Fortune, Civil War, &c. bidding Adieu to 
bis Native Home. This is therefore a Dialogue - the next — 


Is a Paſtoral Complaint without any Dialogue; for C O- 


RY DON In a Courtſhip wholly Paſtoral, complains of the 


Coyneſs of Alexis, recommends himſelf for his Beauty, and Skill 


in playing on the rural Pipe; invites him into the Country, pro- 
miſing bim the Pleaſures of the Place, with a Preſent of Nuts 
and Apples. Bur finding all in vain, he reſolves to quit bis 
Amour, and betake himſelf again to his Buſineſs, Here is a 


vitible Plan or Deſign, which makes every thing depend up- 


on the other, 

In the third Menalcas, Damætas, and Palæmon are intro- 
duc'd in this manner. --— Damztas end Menalcas, after ſome 
Country Railery, agree to wy which has the beſt Skill at Song, 
and that their Neighbour Palæmon ſhall be judge of their Per- 

5 hearing both, dectares himſelf unfit to de- 
cide the Controverſie, and ſo leaves it undetermin d. | 


We 
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We need give no more Examples here of the little Plot or 
Fable of a Paftoral 5 you may conſult Mr. Dryder's Virgil,and 
the ſeveral Tranſlations of Theocritus, by which you will 
confirm the Rule abundantly. ; 


Connections, and Tranſitions, pray take Care 
They are not made too ſtritt and regular, 


The Conne gt ions ſhou'd be negligent, and the Tranſitions 
eaſy; as may be obſerv'd in thoſe of Virgil; for a too ſtrict 
Regularity in theſe, will make the Poem Riff and formal, 


The Paſtoral admitsof Vows and Praiſe, 

Of Promiſes, Complaints, of Mirth and Foys, 
Congratulations, Singing, Riddles, Jeſt, 

Of Parables, Sentences, and the ref}. 


Phzloſophic Queſtions, Riddles, Parables, ought to be eminent 
in this Poem, Which gives a peculiar Reliſh of the ancient 
Manner of Writing ;and the Writer ſhou*'d ſhow ſome com- 
petent Skill in the Subject- Matter, which makes the Character 
of the Perſons introduc'd ; as Firgil every where does, but 
the Moderns ſeldom or never. 


The Style muſt ſtill be natural and clear, FI 
And Elegance in every Part appear; 

Its humble Method nothing has of fierce, 

But bates the Ratling of @ lofty Verſe, 


The Style ought to be natural, clear and elegant, but no. 
thing ſublime or lofty, or ſet off with ſuch Ornaments as are 
not at all agreeable to the Humility of the Subject. The 
Sentences ſhou'd be ſhort and ſmart, and the Verſification 
ſmooth, eaſy and harmonious, without Affectation of Gran- 
deur and Majeſty, but when akin to the Subject; as in one 
of Yirgil's to Pollio. | 


Oppos'd to this another low in Style, 
Makes Shepherds ſpeak @ Language baſe and vile. 


This Randal has done in his Paſtorals, and ſeveral others 3 
changing Demon and Phils into Tom an Beſs, Nor muſt 
Battles and War he treated of in a Paſtoral ; We muſt either 
feign Names according to the Subject, or borrow thoſe 
Which we find already in good Authors. This Poem ought 
never to exceed one hundred Verſes ; the beſt of Virgils is 


but fifty, that is (in Engliſh) about ſeventy. 


Of 
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Of FLEGT. 
The Elegy demands a ſolemn Style, 


It mourns with flowing Hair at Funeral Pale, 
It paints the Lover's Torments and Delights, 
A Miſtreſs flatters, threatens, and invites. 


Elegy was firſt made on Melancholy Subjects, as on the 
Death of Friends, c. as ovid on Tibullus, which is tran- 
ſlated. In Proceſs of Time, Joy, Wiſhes, and almoſt every 
Subject, was made free of the Elegy, as Complaints, Ex poſtu- 
lations, Prayers, Love, Vows, Praiſes, Congratulations, 
Admonitions, Reproaches. 


The Model of this Poem ſhou'd be made, 
And every ſtep of all its Progreſs laid; 
And all diretted to ſome certain End, 
And Verſe on Verſe perpetually depend, 


This and all other Poems ought to have a Plan made of 
the whole Deſign before a Line is written: For elſe the 
Author will not know where to begin,and where to end, but 
ramble in the Dark, and give us Verſe which have no Rela- 
tion to each other, or at leaſt have not any Dependance on 


each other. This is the Fault of thole who are ignorant of 
Art, and are only Verſifyers. | 


No glittering Points, nor any nice Concert 

Muſt load the Elegy with Foreign Weight 1 
Paſſion and Nature here avow their Right, 

And witb Diſdain throw back that mean Delight, 


The Epigrammatic Point muſt never be here admitted,*tis 


abominable; none of the fine things that ſome are ſo fond 
of in all places, no Conceits,nor the like ; Theſe give place 


to the Paſſions, which muſt here ſpeak with Natures 


Member that the Diſtion every where 
Be genile, clean, perſpicuous, and clear, 
Correct; the Manners all along expreſs, 


In every place the Paſſions ſtill confeſs. 5 
The Diction to the Elegy ſhould be ſtandard, correct, 


clean, gentle, perſpicuous, clear, expreſſive of the Manners 
tender, full of Paſſions, or pathetic; but never oppreſs'd 
or deboch'd with fine Sayings and exquiſite Sentences. It 
2 1s wonderfully adorn'd with frequent Commiſerations, 
Complaints, Exclamations, Addreſſes to Things or Perſons, 


Words 
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Words of feign'd Perſons, br Things 4. 4 made to 

ſpeak, ſhort Digreſſions, yet pertinent to the Subject; nor 
oes it receive a little Beauty from Alluſions to Sayings: 

Examples not only from the Jile, but unlike, and Contrarys. 


Sometimes Compariſons are made, ſmart and ſhort Sentsn- 
ces are thrown in, to confirm what is propos'd. ; 


No cutting off the Vowels muſt be found, | 
That wou d deftroy that ſmooth, that flowing Sound 
Which an ibe Elegy muſt ſtill abound. | 
There ſhonld be no Apoſtrophe's, by which when one 
Vowel ends a Word, and the next begins with another, the 


former is cut off; for that begets a fort of Roughneſs, 
which is not agreeable to this kind of Poeſic. 


Some 10 two Verſes will the Senſe confine, 
Conſummate in the cloſe of every other Line, 


The Reaſon of this Opinion ſeems to be the ſort of Verſe 
this Poem mikes uſe of in the Latin, which ſeems to require 
a Full- point or Period at the end of every Diftich compos'd 
of a Verſe of fix Feet, and another of five, and fo begins 
again like a ſhort Stanʒa. But this Rule will not always 
hold in Engtiſh, nor is it always obſerv'd in Latin. 


The L TRIC. 


Sweetneſs iu moſt peculiar to the Ode, 
Ey'n when it riſes io the Praiſe of GOD. 


The Characteriſtic of this ſort of Poefie from all others, 
is Sweetneſs : For as Gravity rules, and moſt prevails in! 
Heroic Verſe, Simplicity in Paſtoral, Tenderneſs and Soft-F |. 
nels in Elegy, Sharpneſs and Poinancy in Satire, Humor and „ 
Mirth in OA, the Pathetic in Tragedy, and the Point in, 
the Egigram, ſo in this fort of Poeſiè the Poet applys hin-f ; 
ſelf entirely to ſooth the Minds of Men by Sweerneſs and y/ 
Variety of the Verſes, and the exquiſite E\&nce of the r 
Words of the whole Song or Ode, in the Beauty and Agree |... 
ableneſs of Numbers, and the Deſcription of Things moſt} ; 


delightful in their own nature. — | with 
N. Expreſſion ſhow'd be eaſe, Fancy bigh, 5 
That =o: ſeem 10 creep, nor this to flys _ by N 


No Words tranſpos d, but in ſuch Order all, 

| At ibo bard wrought, may ſeem by Chance 10 fat; 
But Obfcene Words doutways give Offence, 
4d in all Poetry debaſe ihe Senſes. of 


1 
8 
2 


| Song 
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Songs are a Part of Lyric Poetry, for Ode indeed ſigut 


fies a Song; tho' our common Madrigals degenerate much 
from their Original the Ode; yet, that we may have hetter 
for the future, we here take Notice of them, and they thou'd 
be moſt exact in the Propriety of Words and Thoughts; 
but here, as well as in all manner of true Poztie, Obſcurity 
' ſhou'd with the utmoſt Care be avoided, 


Variety of Numbers ſtill belong 
To the ſoft Melody of Ode or Song. 


The Verſe of the Lyric Poetry in the beginning, was on- 
ly of one kind, but for the fake of Pleaſure, and the Muffc 
to Which they were ſung, they ſo vary'd the Numbers and 
Feet, that their ſorts are now almoſt innumerable. 


Pindaric Odes are of a higher Flight, 

And happier Force, and ſierce is the Delight: 
The Poet here muſt be indeed inſpir'd 

W:th Fury too, as well as Fancy fir'd 1 

For Art and Nature in this Ode muſt join, 
T5 make the wondrous Harmony Divine» 

But tho” all ſeem io be in Fury done, 

The Language ſtill muſt ſoft and eaſy run; 
The bright Tranſitions, and Digreſſions r:#, 
And with their natural Returns ſurprige. 


As the Language, or Ex preſſions ſhou'd be elegantiy fot, 
ſo an ill or low Expreſſion cloggs and debaſes the Beaursy 
and Brightneſs of the Thought. This Poem is diſtingui{t'd 
itom all other 0des by the happy Tranſitions and Digreſſions 
which it beautifully admits, and the ſurprizing and natural- 
; ly ealy Returns to the Subject; which is not to be ohtain'd 
without great Judgment and Genius. The ſuppos'd Irre- 
7 gnlarity of Pzndar's Numbers,has made our ignorant Imita— 
tors pretend to be Pzadaric Poets, by their wild irregular 
nd] Verſes alone, tho? very falſely. Here the Poet that wou'd 
ff the excel, ſhou'd draw the Plan of his Poem, and mark out the 
Sree Places where thele elegant Wandrings may properly be,and 
most] how the Returns way juſtly be made to the Subject; for 
without that it muſt be Chaos and Confuſton in bold Sonv- 
rous Verſes, Conſult and ſtudy Tindar's 0des, tranſlate 
by Mr. Cowley; and a Poem entitled, The Female Reign + iu 
Which the Tranſitions and Returns are excellent. (2 
; | CHAT. 
(J The Ode Originally had but | 1aſt divided into three Parts; the 


= ' ne. Strophe Or Stanza, but was at Strebe, Antiftropbe, aud Epedte. 
Song ; 5 er 


S 3 
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Words of feign'd Perſons, br Things 34 made to 
ſpeak, ſhort Digreſhons, yet pertinent to the Subject; nor 

does it receive a little Beauty from Alluſions to Sayings ; 
Examples not only from the lile, but unlike, and Contrarys. 


Sometimes Compariſons are made, ſmart and ſhort Sentæn- 
ces are thrown in, to confirm what is propos'd. 


No cutting off the Vowels muſt be found, bl 
That wou d deftroy that ſmooth, that flowing Sound | 
There ſhonld be no Apoſtrophe's, by which when one | 
Vowel ends a Word, and the next begins with another, the 
former is cut off; for that begets a ſort of Rovghneſs, | 
which is not agreeable to this kind of Poetic. 1 


Some 10 two Verſes will the Senſe confine, 
Conſummate in the cloſe of every other Line, 

The Reaſon of this Opinion ſeems to be the ſort of Verſe 
this Poem mikes uſe of in the Latin, which ſeems to require 
a Full- point or Period at the end of every Diftich compos'd 
of a Verfe of fix Feet, and another of five, and fo begins 
again like a ſhort Stanza. | But this Rule will not always 
hold in Engliſh, nor is it always obſery'd in Latin. 


The L TRI C. 

Sweetneſs is moſt peculiar 10 the Ode, 0 
Ey n when it riſes io the Praiſe of GOD. f ar 
The Characteriſtic of this ſort of Poefie from all others, Is 
is Sweetneſs : For as Gravity rules, and moſt prevails in Þ h 
Heroic Verſe, Simplicity in Paſtoral, Tenderneſs and Soſt- |. . 
nels in Elegy, Sharpneſs and Poinancy in Satire, Humor and] ut 
Mirth in 3 the Pathetic in Tragedy, and the Point in] gulg 
the Egigram, ſo in this fort of Poeſiè the Poet applys him. tors 


ſelf entirely to ſooth the Minds of Men by Sweerneſs and] ver 
Variety of the Verſes, and the exquiſite ElMince of the ere. 
Words of the whole Song or ode, in the Beautf and Agree -: p;. - 


ableneſs of Numbers, and the Deſcription of Things moff hoe 
delightful in their own nature. Y with. 
Tee Expreſſion ſhow'd be eaſie, Fancy bigh, Grows 

; 1 That 30¹ ſeem 0 creep, nor this to ye 2 by M 
1045 No Words tranſpos d, but in ſuch Order all, = Th 


ll ut ObfeeneWords d ways gius Offene, 
| 1 De. ; , f 3 7 
E - | tit i, Aud in all. Poetry deboſe 1 dene. Nen 2 


Song! 
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Songs are a Part of Lyric Poetry, for Ode indeed fignt- 
fies a Song; tho' our common Madrigals degenerate much 
from their Original the Ode; yet, that we may have hetter 
for the future, we here take Notice of them, and they ſhou'd 
be moſt exact in the Propriety of Words and Thoughts; 

but here, as well as in all manner of true Pocſie, Obſcurity 
ſhou'd with the utmoſt Care be avoided, 


i Variety of Numbers ftill belong 
To the ſoft Melody of Ode or Song. 


The Verſe of the Lyric Poetry in the beginning, was on- 
ly of one kind, but for the ſake of Pleaſure, and the Muffc 
} to which they were ſung, they ſo vary'd the Numbers and 
Feet, that their ſorts are now almoſt innumerable. 


Pindaric Odes are of a higher Flight, 

And happier Force, and fierce is the Delight : 
The Poet here muſt be indeed inſpir'd 

W:th Fury too, as well as Fancy fir'd 1 

For Art and Nature in this Ode muſt join, 
To make the wondrous Harmony Divine. 

But tho" all ſeem to be in Fury done, 

The Language ſtill muſt ſoft and eaſy run; 
The bright Tranſitions, and Digreſſions vi, 
And with their natural Returns ſurprizte. 


| As the Language, or Expreſſions ſhou'd be elegantiy ſoft. 

ſo an ill or low Expreſſion cloggs and debaſes the Beaury 

and Brightneſs of the Thought. This Poem is diſtinguiſh'd 

ers, rom all other 0des by the happy Tranſitions and Digreſſions 
in which it beautifully admits, and the ſurprizing and natural- 
zoft- } y ealy Returns to the Subject; which is not to be obtain'd 
and © without great Judgment and Genius. The ſuppos'd Irre- 
t ia gnlarity of Pindar's Numbers, has made our ignorant Imita- 
him- tors pretend to be Pindaric Poets, by their wild irregujar 
and Verſes alone, tho? very falſely. Here the Poet that wou'd 

the excel, ſhou'd draw the Plan of his Poem, and mark out the 
Sree. Places where theſe elegant Wandrings may properly be, and 
moſt i the Returns way juſtly be made to the Subject; for 

without that it muſt be Chaos and Confuſion in bold Sono- 

rous Verſes, Conſult and ſtudy Tindar's Odes, tranſlated 
by Mr. Cowley; and a Poem entitled, The Female Reign: in 
IWhich the Tranſitions and Returns are excellent. fa] _ 

[4] The Ode Originally had but | laſt divided into three Parts; the 
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For the Prieſts-went round the Al- 


-rar ſinging the Praiſes of the Geds, 


or Goddeſſes in Verſe : So they call'd 
their firſt Entrance to the Left, 


Strophe, or turning to; the ſecond, 


returning to the Right, they call'd 
Antiſtrophe, or the Returning ; 
and the Songs they call'd Ode, or 
eAntode; as they call'd their En- 
.#7 ance and Return Strephe, and An- 
#z#ſtrophe : At laſt ſtanding ſtill be- 
fore . 64 Altar, they ſung the reſt, 
and that they call'd rhe Epude, The 
Ctrophe and cAntiſtrophe conſiſted 


* 
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of the ſame number and kind of 
Verfes, vay, almoſt of SyNables, 
but the Epode of Verſes of a diffe- 
rent kind, which were ſometimes 
more in number, ſometimes leſs ; 
and if the Ode contain'd ſeveral 
Strophes, and Antiſtrophes, and 
Epodes,the ſame Rule was tollow'd 
in all the reſt, 

The Odcs of Horace are compos'd 
of two, three or tour ſorts of Verſe, 
after which the Stanza's, or So- 


| phes begin again, &c, 


— 


Cu A p. III. 
Of SATIRE zu COMEDY. 


Atire and Comedy being both directed to laſh and ridicule 
Folly and Vice, may (we think) properly come into 


one Chapteg. 


Folly and Vice of every Sort and Kind 
That wound our Reaſon, or deba 


e the Mind; 


All that deſerves our Laughter or our Hate, 
To biting SATIRE's Province do relate 

The ſloathful Paraſite, affected Fool, 

T' Ingrateful, and the pert loquacious Tool, 
The Luſtful, Drunkard, tÞ avaritious Slave, 
The noiſy Bravo, and the tricking Knave, 
Satire, by wholſom Leſſons, would reclaim, 
And heal their Vices, io ſecure their Fame, 


Satire, like the old Comedy, takes Cognizance of, and has! 
for its Subject Turpitude, or ſich things as are worthy our 
Whatever therefore is not ridi-| 
culous or odious, is not the Subject of Satire; as any thing 
that is full of Grief, Terror, Pity, or other Tragical Paſ. 
ſions. Satire derides and falls on the Sloathful, the Paraſite! 
Affectation, the Lequacious or Talkative, the Ingratefuh 
Libidinous, Drunkards, the Avaritious Uſurers, Bravo's} 
public Robbers, Adulterers, Cc. 
that ſubjected the Diſtempers of the Mind to Satire, ſince it, 
is as much employ'd in this, as the Phyſician. in curi 


Laughter, or our Hatred. 


OF FI 


gi! 


He was in the Right, ab! 


ng, they — 
Body 
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Body. Both propoſe to themſelves the Health of the Pa- 
tient, Satire by Diſcourſe, the Phyſician by his Potions and 
Pills. The Medicines of both are in themſelves unſavory 

and diſagreeahle to the Palate of the Diftemper'd on whom 

they make Inciſions, whom they cauterize and ſpare not. 
The Phyſician gilds his Fill, that it may go down glibly, the 
| Satiric Invettives muſt be ſweeten'd with the mixture of 
, } Plealantryand Wit, and agreeable Railery, till both the Me- 
, 23 dicines ars ſwallow'd, and in the Bowels perform their 
- Operation. The Railery and biting of Satire correct the 
Perverſe, and deter others from falling into Folly and Vice. 


| The Latin TFriter”s Decency neg lect, 

_ But Modern Readers challenge more Reſpect; 
Hund at immodeſ? Writings take offence, | 

[2 If clean Expreſſion cover not the Senſe. 

Satire hou'd be from all Obſceneneſs free, 

Not Impudent, and yet preach. Modeſ}y. 


The Satiric Poet ſhou'd not expoſe Vice and Lewdne&- 
2s Horace and Juve nal have done, in Words and Expreſſions 
ule F that may corrupt the Innocent, whilſt they ftrive to correct 


ato | the Guilty, He muſt, therefore, carefully avoid all obſcene 
Words and Images. 


Tho” Vice and Folly be keen Satire's aim, 
It muſt not on their Nature here declaim. 


Tho? the Buſiſſeſs of Satire be to call Men from Vice and 
Folly, and invite\them to Wiſdom and Virtue, yet it is by 
no means to waſte it ſelf on Diſquiſitions on the Nature of 
Virtue and Vice; which is the proper Bufineſs of Moral 
* Philoſophy. In ſhort, this Poem requires for its Author, a 
: Man of Wit and Adreſs, Sagacity and Eloquence; and a 
: Sharpneſs that is not oppoſite to Mirth and Plea ſantry. 


id bas“ No Parts diſtinct do's biting Satire know, 
7 And without certain Rules its Courſe will go. 
» Oft by Inſinuation zt begins, 
* And oft abruptly falls upon our Sins, 
But ths Abruptneſs muſh regard the Whole, 
Which muſt its Words, and Manner too, controul. 


Satire has no certain nor diſtin Parts; ſometimes it be- 
4 gins by infinuating it ſelf by degrees; but more commonly 
ight, abruptly, and with Ardour. But tho? the beginning be a- 

it e O 2 brupt, 


1 
| 


— 
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G See the firſt Satire f JUVENAL, 
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brupt, yet it ought to have a Reference and Regard to the 
the Compoſition of the whole Body of the Poem. Exam- 
ples you may ſee in Juvenal, tranſlated by Mr. Dryden. 


Of well-choſe Words ſome take not Care enough, 
And think they ſlou'd be (like the Subject) rough. 
Hut this great Work is more exaitly made, 

And ſbarpeſi Thoughts in ſmootheſt Words convey'd. 


Here, as well as in all Poems, there ought to be care taken 
of the ſmooth flowing of the Verſe, which Mr. Dryden in his 
lac Fleckno has perfectly obſerv'd, and ought to be the Mo- © 
del of our Verſe in all Engliſh Satires [b] | 


Of COMEDY: | 


We come now to the Drammatic Poetry, which is much 
the moſt uſeful and difficult, as well as delightful of any: 
We can lcarce except a juſt Fpic Poem, which has not been 
jeen thele 1700 years ; for tho* that be more difficult becauſe 
of its Length and Variety, yet it is, beyond Controverſie, 
leſs uſeful, and leſs capable of giving that ftrong and lively 
Fleaſure which is to be found in a juſt Tragedy : But we be- 
gin with Comedy. | 


In Comic Scenes the common Life we draw, 8 
According to its bumorous Actions Law, 7 4 
And Vice and Folly laughing, keep in awe, q 1 
But what is yet a nobler, juſter End, | F 
To all the Charms of Virtue do's commend, 1 
Comedy imitates common Life in its Actions and Humors, © 
laughing at, and rendring Vice and Folly ridiculous ; ani“! 
recommending Virtue, It is indeed an Imitation of Life, t 
the Mirrour of Cuſtom, and the Image of Truth; and f 
whatever Comedy follows not this Track, is unworthy of the © 


Name, | 10 
Tode 

* 1] al 

[b] Satire is allow'd to be an ur- | or Subjects, with which it is as it 1) 


bane, ſocoſe, and biring Poem, form'd | were fill'd ro Satiety ; ſo from Eul- fq 
to reprehend corrupt Manners, and | neſs or Satiety they draw Satire. ar 
expoſe Improbĩty ot Life ; but yer Others derive it from the Dances ot 
there is no certainty of theEtymolo- | the Satyrs leaping from fide to fide, } © 
y of its Name, Some draw i: f skipping and jumping this Way, W] 
from a ſort of Plata or Charger, in | and that. Or perhaps from the pr 
which the various forts of Firſt- Þ Satyrs themſelves, thoſe Gods hi m. 
fruits were offer'd to Ceres ; thus, | ving of old been often introduc 40 V. 
ſay they, in Satzre are handled va- into this ſort of Poetry, T2. 
rious and different ſorts of Things | 
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Satie. 


Fable or Plot: But ſince the Fible imitates, there is a neceſ- 
ſity that it ſhou*d have the Manners, that is, nicely and juſt- 
ly exprels the Tempers, Humours or Manners of the ſeveral 
Dramatic Perſons that are repreſented in Comedy, The Sen- 


the Diction obtain its place in theſe four Parts of Comedy. 


fore to he diſprais'd. Thus we find in Arts themſelves, for 


and working finely with her Needle; but this being no Man- 


eco ſide, 


11s way, 1 


"OM che y 


3045S ba. 


troduc' 


Verſe, in my Lord Roſcommon's Tranflation, 
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Ty four ; ng Things w aſſign a Part 

In every Comedy that's writ with Art; 

The Fable, Manuers, Sentiments are theſe, 

An1 proper Diction, that muſt all expreſs. 

The Fable is the Plot that is deſign'd 

To imitate the Actions of Mankind. | 
But without Manners thoſe cannot be drawn ? 
In them the Temper, and the Humours ſhown 1 + 
As by the Sentiments theſe are made known. 

The Diction ij the Language that do's ſhow 
InWords, the Sentiments that from them floy, 


COMEDY has Parts of Pualiyy, and Parts of Quantity, 
Of the firſt kind there are four eſſential, the Fable, the Man- 
ners, the Sentiments, and the Diction; to which two are ad- 
ded which only relate to the Ræpreſentation, viz. the Mufic and/ 
Decoration; without the firſt four Parts no Comedy can be 
written, For the Poet muſt neceſſarily invent the Matter, 
or SubjeF on which he writes, and that is what we cail the 


timenis are added, becauſe we muft diſcover by them the 
Senſe and Opinion of them in Words; and becauſe the SS- 
ti ments are, and muſt be expreſs'd more plainly by Words, 


The difference of the Perſon much alters the Manners, and 
differences them from one- another. For theſe Manners 
which are Praiſe-worthy in one, are far from being lo in ano- 
ther, being not at all convenient to his Character, and there- 


one of the Vulgar gains Reputation by being a good Fidler 
or Pzper; but this in a King is ridiculous and difagreeable 
to Eis Dignity, A Woman ha a juſt Praiſe for ſowing well, 


ly Quality, is diſpicable in a Han. The Manners muſt there- 
fore be agreeable to every Man's Station, Quality,or Years, 
and the like. And Life is the beſt Book to ſtudy theſe in, 
when we are once Maſters of the Rules of Art. In the mean 
While, learn theſe following Verſes out of race, of what is 
proper to the ſeveral Ages and Stations of Man, that you 
may not err againſt them; They are found rhus in blank 


O 3 On: 


— | 
mt | | 
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1 | 
| 'v One that has newly learn'd to ſpeak and go, 
W i) Toves Childiſh Plays; is ſoon provoł'd and plew'd, 
1 il And changes every Hour his wavering Mind, 
0 '# A Youth, that firſt caſts off bis Tutor's Toke, | 
1 mees Horſes, Hounds, and Sports, and Exerciſe ; O 
Il Prone to all Vice, impatient of Reproof ; 3 
| Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, and profuſe, a 
0 „0 Gain, and Ambition rule our riper Tears, j 


— 
— 


And make us Slaves 10 Intereſt and Power. a 
014 Men are only walking Hoſpitals, | 
i here all Defects, and all Diſeaſes croud, 
if iith reſtleſs Pain, and more tormenting Fear, 
| Lazy, moroſe, full of Delays, and Hepes, 
| Oppreſs'd with Riches, which they dare not uſe; 
| Hi-natur'd Cenſors of the preſent Age, | 
N And fond of all the Follies of the paſt. 
| Thus ail the Treaſure of our flowing Tears 
Our Ebb of Life for ever takes away. 
| Boys muſt not have th ambitious Cares of Men, 
| | | Nor Men the weak Anxieties of Age. 
N Obſerve the Characters of thoſe that ſpeak, 
SY Whether an honeſt Servant, or a Cheat, | 
1 Or one whoſe Blood boils in his Touthful Veins, 
i} | | Or a grave Matron, or a buſie Nurſe, 
| Extorting Tradeſmen, careful Eiubandmen. 


ö Theſe are the general Rules for thoſe Characters that ; 
j fall under them; but Humour being eſſential to Englith| 
il Comedy, we muſt fze what that is. 0 


Subordinate Paſſion we Humour name, 
By which our Fards have goin'd peculiar Fame, 
Each Paſſion does a double Face confeſs, 


4 
4 


The ſtrong is Tragic, Comic is the leſs. ' H 
Here Aﬀettation ſome 10 Humour add, [4 


Hy that are ſome ridiculguſly mad, 

Whatever tumours you at firſt beſtow, 
Thofe to the end your Perſons ſtill muſt ſhow, * 
Thoſe muſt be uppermoſt in all they do. 


Humour is ſaid by the Critics to be a ſubordinate, or 1 
weaker Paſhon, and that in Perſons of a lower degree than 
thoſe who are fit for Tragedy; and it is more viſible in the 
lower fort of People, whoſe Characters are therefore fittet 
for Comedy, Every Paſſion has two different Faces; wo 

1 Fa that 


litt 


" 
3 
4 
1 
4 
, 
: 


>. Or 4 


1 


b 


that is ſerious, great, terrible, ſolemn, that is for Tragedy; 
and another that is low, comical, ridiculous, 

Affectation is thought alſo to be a Character fit for Co- 
medy, as being highly ridiculous, and capable of being cor- 
rected by it. Your Characters muſt always retain the ſame 
Humour through the Play, which you give them at firft, or 
elſe *tis abſurd and prepoſterous, 


Expoſe no ſingle Fop, but lay the Load 
More equally, and ſpread the Folly broad; 
The other Way is vulgar : Oft we ſee 
A Fool derided by M great as he: 
Jil Poets ſo will one poor Fop devour. 
But to collect, lite Bees, from every Flour 
Ingredients to compoſe thu precious Juice, 
Which ſerves the World for Pleaſure, and for Uſe, 
In ſpight of Faction, will our Favour find, 
And meet with the Applauſe of all Mankind, 


The Poet ſhould not pick out any one particular Fop he 


may meet with in his Converſation, but form the general 


Follies from a Character that may be of Uſe to many, anda 
Diverſion to all. 


All Fools in this ſpeak Senſe, as if poſſeſt, 
And each by Inſpiration breaks his Feſt, 
If once the Fuſtneſs of each part be loſt, 
Ve well may laugh, but at the Poet's caſt. 
That filly thing Men call Sheer-Wit avoid, 
With which our Age ſo nauſeoufly is cloy'd : 
Humour # all, Wit fſhou*d be only brought 
To turn agreeably ſome proper Thought, 


*Tis a Breach of Character to make the Coxcombs ſpeak 
Wit, and fine Raillery, and therefore good for nothing, 


Humour is the true Wit of Comedy, the fine Things, the 
3 Sheer*W1t is only for Epigram. 


The Parts of Quantity are likewiſe four; 
The Entrance dees Characters explore: 


4 


And to the Action ſomething does proceed, | 
The Working up. Action and Warmth does breed, 
The Counter-turn does Expectation croſs, 


1 But the Diſcovery ſettles all it cloſe, 
＋ | 


e fittet 


1 
* 


The Parts of Quantity of a Comedy are four; the Entrance, 


8; one which gives Light only to the Characters, and proceeds very 
that little into any part of the Action. 241z, The Working up = 
the 
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the Plot, where the Play grows warmer, and the Deſign or 
Action of it is drawing on, and you ſee ſomething promiſing. 
34ly, The full Growth of the Plot, which we may properly 
call the Counter- turn, deſtroys the Expectation, and embroils 
the Action in new Difficulties, leaving you far diſtant from 
the Hopes, in which it found you. gthly, The Diſcovery or 
Unraveling of the Plot, where you ſee all things ſettling 
again on their firſt Foundation, The Obftacles, which 
hinder'd the Deſign or Action of the Play, once remov'd, it 
ends with the Reſemblance of Truth, and Nature and the 
Audience are ſatisfied with the Conduct of it. 

But our Plays being divided into Acts, I ſhall add a word 
about them. There muſt be no more, nor leſs, than five 
Acts; this is a Rule of 1700 Years ſtanding at the leaſt. \ 

The firſt contains the Matter or Argument of the Fable, 
with the ſhewing the principal Characters. The ſecond | . 
brings the Affairs or Buſineſs into Act. The third furniſhes | | 
Obſtacles and Difficulties. Tke fourth either ſhews how |. 
thoſe Difficulties may be remov'd, or finds new in the At- 
tempt. The fifth puts an end to them all, in a fortunate 
Diſcovery, and ſettles all as it fhould he. 


ee EI 


eur. IV. 
Of TRAGEDY. 


CYZ only Action, that's entire and grave, 
And of juſt length, the Tragic Mule muſt habe 
The Object of its 2 N Imitation, L | : 


3 eee eee 1 


And that without the Help of the Narration, 

By the ſtrong Pow'r of Terrour and Compaſſion. | 
All ſorts of Paſſion perfetly refines, 1 
And what in us to Paſſion elſe inclines. 4 


As all the other Parts of Poetry are Imitations, ſo is Ta- 
gedy; for the beſt Critics define it thus: — © Tragedy is p 
« the Imitation of one grave, and entire Action, of a juſt 5, 
&« length, and which, without the Aſſiſtance of Narration, ca 
« by the Means of Terrour and Compaſſion, perfectly re-. } 
<« fines in us all ſorts of Paſſions, and whatever is like th 
them. | E 

Thus Hagedy is the Imitation of ſome one Action, and x, 
not of all the Actions of a Man's Life; and *tis equaily Su 
Plain, that there is no room for any thing in this hoes. 
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(the moſt uſeful and noble of all Poeſie) but what is grave 


and ſerious, This Action muſt be entire, it muſt have a 
Beginning, Middle, and End. The Beginning is that before, 
which we have no need to ſuppoſe any neceſſary Cauſe of it; 
the Middle is all that this Beginning produces, and the End 
is that after which nothing is neceſſarily ſuppos'd to compleat 
the Action. It muſt be of a juſt length, that is, it muſt not 
be ſo long as that of an Heroic Poem, nor ſo ſhort as a ſin- 
gle Fable. The excluding Narration, and the confining it 
to Terror and Compaſſion, diſtinguiſhes it from an Heroic 
Poem; which may be perfect without them, and employs 
Admiration. By the refining the Paſſions, we mean not Ex- 
tir pation, but the reducing them to juſt Bounds and Mode- 
ration, which makes them as uſeful as neceſſary, For by 
ſhowing the Miſeries that attend the Subjection to them, it 


|, teaches us to watch them more narrou y, and by ſecing the 


reat Misfortunes of Others, it leſſens our Own, either pre- 
ent or to come. 


There is no Action that do's not proceed 
From Manners, and the Sentiments indeed, 
And therefore theſe, in ths ſublimer Art 
Of Tragedy, muſt claim eſſential Part, 


As Traged) is the Imitation of an Action, not of Inclina- 


tions or Hahits, ſo there is no Adtion that does not proceed 
from the Manners and the Sentiments, and therefore the 
\* Manners and the Sentiments are eſſential Parts of Tragedy 3 
for nothing but theſe can diſtinguiſh an Aion. The Man- 
ners form, and the Sentzments explain it, diſcovering its Cauſes 


and Motives. 


All Tragedies four Parts do claim, 

Fa ble the firſt, and Principal we Name; 
The Manners and the Sentiments ſucceed, 
The laſt place to Diction is decreed. 


There is no Subject of a Tragedy where theſe following 
Parts are not to be found; the Fable, the Manners, the 
Sentiments, and the Diction. Some add the Decoration, be- 
cauſe that denotes the Place; and every Action requiring 
ſome Place, the Decoration is in ſome meaſure the Objet of 
the Poets Care, that the Place may be proper for the Kepre- 


ſſentation. The chief and much moſt conſiderable. is the 
n, and Fable, or the Compoſition of the Incidents, which form the 


equally? 
Poem, 
( thei 


Subject of the Tragedy, For Action being the Object 9 the 
e mi- 
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Imitation of this ſort of Poetry, muſt be the moſt conſide- 
rable ; but the A#:on conſiſts of the Incidents and their Con- 
duct, which is the Fable: The Fable muſt be the moſt con- 
fiderable ; and all the Beauties of Manners, Diction, and Sen- 
ti ments, can't make amends for the Defeats of this. The 
general End that Mankind propoſe, is, to live Happily, but 
to live Happily is an Action; for Man is either Happy or 
Miſerable by his Actions, not Manners. Tragedy only adds 
them for the Production of Adions. The Fable being there- 
fore the End of Tragedy, as being the Imitation of the Afton, 
it muſt be of the greateft Importance; for ſo is the End in 
all Things. | 


The Manners next, by the Dramatic Laws, 

As they of Action are the Source and Cauſe, 
Demand our Study, and our utmoſt Care; 
By thoſe the Perſons, their Deſigns declare, 7 
And from each other beſt diſtinguiſh'd are. 


The Manners are the moſt conſiderable next to the Fable. 
For as Tragedy is the Imitation of an A@7on, fo there are no 
Actions without the Manners; as no Effect without a Cauſe. 
The Manners diſtinguiſh Character from Character, and 
diſcover the Inclinations of the Speaker, and what Part, 
Side, or Courſe he will take on any important and difficult 
Emergence, know how he will behave himſelf before we 


ſee the Actions. If Pride, Choler, Piety, or the like, be the 


Manners of the Hero, we may know that he will follow the 
Dictates of the prevailing Paſſion of his Character. 


The Sentiments obtain the next Degres, 

Tho? leaſt in Excellence of all the Three, 

The Sentiments the Manners do expreſs, 

But muſt with Truth and Likelihood confeſs... 


The Sentiments are next in degree of Excellence to the 
Fable and the Manners : For theſe are for the Manners, what 
the Manners are for the Fable, The Adlon cannot be juſtly 
imitated without the Manners, nor the Manners without the 
Sentiments, In theſe we muſt regard Truth and Verfimilitude, 
As when the Poet makes a Madman ſpeak juſt as a Madman 


does; or as it is probable he wou'd do. For this ſce King 
Tear in Shakeſpeor. 


The Diction muſt the Sentiments unfold, 
Which in their proper Language muſt be told. 


The 


b e 
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The Diction, or Language of Tragedy, can demand but 
the fourth Place in the eſſential Parts, and is of the leaſt 
importance of any of them; yet muſt peculiar Care be 
likewiſe taken of this, that every Paſſion ſpeak in ſuch 
Words and Expreſſions as is natural to it. 

Having thus ſeen the ſeveral Parts of Tragedy, and their 
Exellence in regard of each other, we ſhall now proceed to 
give Directions neceſſary to the making each of them per- 
fect, and to the knowing when they are ſo in what we read. 


Firſt on @ Plot employ thy careful Thoughts, 
And guard thy ſelf againſt its uſual Faults, 
Turn it with Time a thouſand ſeveral ways 
That (as it ought) gives ſure Succeſs te Plays. 


As the Plot, or Fable, is the chief Thing ina Tragedy, ſo 
our firſt and principal care ought to be employ'd in contri- 
ving this Part with that care, that each may produce and 
depend upon the former. This Part being perform'd with 


Skill, has given Succeſs to thoſe Plays which have been de- 
fective in all the other Parts. | 


Beſides the main Deſign compos'd with Art, 
Each moving Scene muſt have a Plot apart, 
Contrive each little Turn, mark every Place; 
As Painters firſt chalk out the future Face. 
Tet be ut fondly your own Slave for this, 
But change hereafter what appears amiſs, 


As the main Plot, or Fable, conſiſts of many Incidents or 
Scenes, the Poet muſt make a Draught of theſe before he 
begins to write; which will appear more plainly when we 
come to diſcourſe of the Incidents, In this Scheme we muſt 
mark all the fine Touches of the Paſhons, and all the admi- 
rable Turns that produce them. But when we come to write, 
we may diſcover Faults in the firſt Draught, which we muſt 
correct. 


Each Tragic Action muſt be both entire, 

And of that length which Tragedies require. 
Beginning it muſt have, and Middle, and End, 

Each to produce the other ſtill muſt tend. 

Te Cauſe of Undertaking and Deſign 

Of Action, to Beginning we confine 3 

Al the Effects and Obſtacles we find 

In th Execution, io Middle are aſſignꝰd 

Ti unraveliing and diſſolving of the ſame, | 
7th fuſiice we the End do always name. E- 
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Every Aion, that is fit for a Tragic Imitation, ought not 
only to be entire, but of a juſt length; that is, muſt have a 
Beginning, Middle, and End. This diftinguiſhes it from 
momentaneous Actions, or thoſe which happen in an inftant, 
without Preparation or Sequel, which, wanting Extenſion, 


Cauſe or Deſign of undertaking an Action is the Beginning; 
and the Effects of thoſe Cauſes, and the Difficulties we find 
in the Execution, are the Middle: The unravelling and diſ- 
ſolving theſe Difhculties, is the End. | 
An Explanation of this will beſt appear by an Example, 
which we will take from the Plot of the Antigone of Sophocles. 
On the Death of the two Brothers, Eteocles and Polynices, 
Creon, who ſucceeds them in the Kingdom of Thebes, prohi- 
bits the burying the Body of the later, becauſe he invaded his 
Native Country with Foreign Troops: This Decree makes Anti- 
one, who was betrothed to Hæmon the Son of Creon, bury 
= is diſcover'd, and condemn'd to be bury d alive: Creon 
cou d not be brought to relent by Hzinon, or Tereſias; and ſo 
Hæmon kills himſelf with her: This makes Eurydice, his Mo- 
ther, deſtroy herſelf ;, and Creon, in theſe Miſeries ſeeing the 
fatal Conſequence of bis Decree, repents too late, and becomes 
miſerable, 


of the Death of Polynices, fince that Decree might have been 
let alone by Creon, tho' it cou'd not have been without that 
Death; ſo that the Action naturally begins with that Decree. 
The Middle is the Effects produc'd by that Decree, the 
Deaths of Antigone, Hæmon, and Eurydice, which produce 
the End by breaking the Obſtinacy of Creon, and making him 
repent, and milerable. Thus the Poet cannot begin or end 
his Action where he pleaſes (which is the fault of moſt of 
our old Plays) if he wou'd manage his Subject with true 
Oeconomy and Beauty. For there muſt be the Cauſe or 
Beginning; the Effet of that Cauſe, which is naturally the 


Middle ſuppoſes ſomething before it, as its Cauſe and follow- 
ing, as its Effect; the Beginning ſuppoſes nothing before, and 
the End nothing to follow, to make the Adion compleat. 


The Unities of Action, Time, and Place, 
F well olſerd d, give Plays a perfect Grace. 


The 


- 


may come into the Incidents, not build a Fable on, The 
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he Beginning of this Ad ion has no neceſſary Conſequen ce 


Middle; and the unravelling or finiſhing of it, which is the 
End produc'd by the Middſe, as that by the Beginning. The 


n 


The 


broke without deſtroying the Poem. 
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The Subject of a Tragedy ſhou'd be of a juſt extent, neither 


too large, nor too narrow, but that it may be ſeen, view'd, 
and conſider'd at once, without confoundin 


the Mind, 
which if too little or narrow, it will do; nor make it wander 


to diſtract it, as it will do if it be too large and extenſive. 


That is, the Piece ought to take up juſt ſo muſt Time as is 
neceſſary or prohable for the introducing the Incidents with 
their juſt Preparation. For to make a good Tragedy that is 2 
juſt Imitation, the Aion imitated ought not, in Reality, to 
be longer than the Repreſentation; for this makes the Like» 


| neſs greater, and by conſequence more perfect. But ſince 
there are A#zons of ten or twelve Hours, we muſt bring ſome 


of the Incidents into the Intervals of the Acts, the better to 
| deceive the Audience. 


Next, the Unity of Action is ſuch, that it can never be 
| This Unity is not pre- 
ſerv'd by repreſenting of ſeveral Actions of One Man; as of 
Julius Cæſar, of Anthony, or Brutus; for then the Poet has 
no Reaſon to begin at any certain place; and Shakeſpear 
might have brought his Play down to the laſt Emperor of 
Rome, as well as to the Death of Brutus. | 

But this Unzty of Action does not exclude the various 
under-Actions, Which are perfectly dependent on, and con- 
tribute to, the chief; and which without it are nothing. 
Nor does this Exception make for our filly under- Plots, which 
have nothing to do with the main Deſign, but is another 
Plot; as Adraſtus and Eurydice in Dryden's Oedipas, which 
are abominable. In the Orphan the Action is One, and every 
Part or under- Action carries on and contributes to the main 
Action, or Subject. Thus the different Actions of different 
Men are not more diſtinctly different Actions, than thoſe of 
One Man at different Times. Whatever can be tranſpos'd, 
or left out, without a ſenſible Maim to the Action, has no- 
thing to do there, | 


The Tragic Perſon 7s no certain M 
The Bard PARTICULARS wor'd draw in vain; 
For to no Purpoſe is that uſeleſs Drag, 
By which no moral Leſſons can be taught, | 
Great Homer, in b Achilles, whom be drew, 
Sets not that one ſole Perſon in our view; 


But in that Perſon to explain did chooſe \ 
What Violence and Anger wou'd produes, 
e The 
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The Poet is not oblig'd to relate Things juſt as they ha p- 


eper'd, but as they might, or ought to ha ve ha ppen'd: That 


is, the Action ought to be general, not particular; for particu- 
Jar Actions can have no general Influence, Thus Homer, in 
Achilles, intends not the Deſcription of that one individual 


Man, but to ſhew what Violence and Anger wou'd make all | 


Men of that Character ſay or do: And therefore, Achilles 
is a general and Allegoric Perſon, and ſo 1 1 all Tragic He- 
roes to be, where they ſhou'd ſpeak and act neceſſarily, or 
probably, as all Men ſo qualify'd, and in thoſe Circum- 


e e eee eee eee 


N f 


ſtances wou'd do; differing from Hiſtory in this, that Tage- 


dy conſults not the Truth of what any particular Perſon did | 


ay, or do, but only the general Nature of ſuch Qualities, to 
produce ſuch Words, and ſuch Actions. *Tis true, that Ta- 
gedy ſometimes makes uſe of true Names, but that is to give 
A Credibility to the Action, the Perſons ſtill remaining gene- 
ral. The Poet may take Incidents from Hiſtory and Mat- 
ter of Fact, but then they muſt have that Probability and 
Likelihood which Art requires; for there are many Actions 
which have really been done, which are not probable 3 and 


then Hiſtory will not juftify the Poet in making uſe of them. 


The Tragic Action, to be juſt and right, 
Terror and Compaſſon muſt excite, 


The Action that muſt be imitated in Tragedy, beſides the 
former Properties, muſt excite Terror and Compaſſion,and not 
Admiration ; which is a Paſhon too weak to have the Effect 
of Tragedy, Terror and Pity are rais'd by Surprize, when 
Events are produc'd out of Cauſes, contrary to our ExpeQa- 
tion; that is,. when the Incidents produce each other, and 
not meerly follow after each other. For if it do not neceſ- 
frily follow, it is no Incident for Tragedy. 


Two Kinds of Fables, Tragedy allows, 
Tle ſimple this, the implex that avows. 
The imple does mo Change of Fortune know, 
Vr in the End does no Difcovery ſhow. 
Te implex either one or both contains, 
So greater Beauty and Perfeftion gains. 


As the Act ions which Tragedy imitates, ſo are all its Fables, 
ſimple or implex. The ſimple is that, in which there is nei- 
ther a Change of the Condition or State of the principal Per- 
fon or Perſons, or a Dzſcovery; and the unravelling of th 
Plot is only a ſingle Paſſage of Agitation, of Trouble, or Re 


pole 
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_ F poſe and Tranquility. The z-plex Fable in which the prin- 
\ | cipal Perſon or Perſons have a Change of Fortune, or a Di 
cover, or both; which is the moſt beautiful and leaſt com- 
mon. In the Antigone of Sopbocles, the Argument of which 
we have before given you, there is the Change of the For- 
tune of Creon, and that produc'd by the Effect of his own 
* Decree and Obſtinacy; but in his 0edipzs and EleRra there 
is both a Change and Diſcovery; the firſt ro Miſery, the later 
to Revenge and Happineſs. Oedipus, with his Change of For- 
tune, diſcovers, that he is the Son of Jocaſta and Laius, and : 
" F ſois guilty of Inceft and Parricide. But Electra diſcovers bil 
„ | Oreſtes to be her Brother, and by that changes her Miſeries in- il 
44 to Happiness, in the Revenge of her Fathers Death. In the 4 
O } Iphigenta in Tauris of Euripides (written by Mr. Dennis in En- 5 
gli) iphigenia making a Diſcovery that Oreſtes is her Brother, | 
changes both their Fortunes from Deſpair to a happy Eſcape | 
from the barbarous Altars of Taurica. But the Change can 4 
it. neither be neceſſary nor probable (without which Qualities 7 
'd it is of no Value) if it be not the natural Reſult, or at leaſt * 
ns the Effect of the foregoing Actions, or of the Subject it ſelfs ©} 
nd As in oedipus: For Ageon, who comes to bring him agreeable . 
m. Neus, and which ought to have deliver'd him from thoſe 
Apprehenſions into which the Fear of committing Inceſt 
with his Mother had thrown him, does quite the contrary, in 
the diſcovering to him who and what he is. The Fact is thus 1 
ot A Meſſenger from Corinth brings Ov dipus Word of the Death oy 
rect of Polybus, and invites him t6 take Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom 3 F | 
den but he afraid of committing the Iuceſi the Oracle had told bim of, «x 
Ra. believing ly bus to be his Father, declar'd he mou'd never go 
and! 7 the Place where his Mother was. The Corinthian told him, 


1 
"ce. ar be did not know bimſelf, and ſo diſturb'd himſelf about no- 164 
ele thing 3 and ſo thinking to do O lipus a ſignal Piece of Service, 4 4 
by delivering him from his Fears, informs him, that Polybus 4} 
and Merope were not his Father or Mother, which began the "4 } 
Diſcovery; that caſt him into the moſt terrible of his Mis- Wl 
fortunes, Wil 
What in the Drama we DISCOVERY cal, Wh 
May in the Notion of Remembrance fall, 1 
For, by remembring, the chief Perſons move wil 
25755 From Ignorance to Knowledge, which or Love - f 
P Or Hatred in them always muſt produce, 
1Per- And all their Happineſs or Miſery induce. 
of th | 
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ſignifying more than in its vulgar Acceptation, yon muft 
know, that here it means a Diſcovery, which is made by the 


principal Characters; by remembring or calling to Mind 


either one-another, or ſomething of Importance to their 
Change of Fortune, and is thus defin'd. — The DIS CO- 
VERY A CHANGE, which bringing us from 5˙7 
rance to Knowledge, produces either LOVE or HATRED in 


thoſe whom the Poet has a Deſign to make either Happy or Miſe- | 
rable. That is, it ought not to be in vain, by leaving thoſe | 


who remember one-another in the ſame Sentiments they 


were in before; it muft produce either Tove or Hatred in | 
the Principal, not inferiour Characters. But thoſe Diſco- | 
veries which are immediately follow'd by the Change of For- 
tune, are the moſt Beautiful; as that of Odi, for the Diſ- 
covery of his being the Son of Jocaſta and Tazus,immediately | 
makes him of the moſt Happy, the moſt Miſerable. And | 

this Cataſtrophe or Ending, which has a Change of Fortune | 


immediately after the Diſco very, will always produce Terror 


and Pity in the End and Aim of Tragedy, We ſhall ſay ſome- | 


thing of the ſeveral forts of Diſcoveries, after the Manners, 
on which they have ſome kind of Dependance. 


Re jet that wulgar Error, which appears 
So fair, of making perfect Characters. 
There's no ſuch Thing in Nature, and you'l draw 
A faulty Monſter, which the World ne'er ſaw: 
Some Faults muſt be, which his Misfortunes drew, 
But ſuch as may deſerve Compaſſion too. 


The next Thing which we are to conſider, are the Cha- 
raters, Thoſe which are to compoſe a perfect Tragedy, muſt 
be neither perfectly virtuous and innocent, nor ſcandaloufly 
wicked. To make a perfectly virtuous and innocent Cha- 
racter unfortunate, excites Horror, not Terror, nor Compaſſion. 
To puniſh the Wicked, gives indeed a ſort of Satisfaction, 
but neither Terror nor Piiy; whichare the Buſineſs of Pa- 


gedy. For what we never think our ſelves capable of com- 


mitting, we can never Pity. But the Characters of a perfett 
Tragedy ſhou'd be the Medium between both, but rather 
good than bad. Thus the Dramatic Perſon fhou'd not draw 
his Misfortunes on himſelf by ſuperlative Wickedneſs,or Crimes 
notorzouſly Scandalous, but by involuntary Faults, that is 
Frailties proceeding from the Exceſs of Paſſion, We call 
them involuntam Faults, which are committed either by Ig- 
norance, 


Diſeroery being here us'dfora Term of Art, and therefore | 
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: cles gives him, are Courage,go0d Fortune, and Fudg ment; Quali- 
ties equally common to the good and the bad, and to thoſe who 


| and Inceſt that he is puniſh'd, for they were the Effect of 
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4 
norance, or Imprudence againſt the natural Temper of the 
Man, when he is tranſported by a v7glent Paſſion, which he 
cou'd not ſuppreſs ;_ or by ſome greater or external Force, 
in the Execution of ſuch Orders, which he neither cou'd 
nor ought to diſobey. The Fault of Oedipus is of the firſt 
ſort, tho* he be alſo guilty of the ſecond, That of Thyeſtes,irt 
the murdering his Nephews of the ſecond, vi. a violent Paſ- 
ſion of Anger and Revenge. That of oreſtes, in the killing 
of his Mother for the Death of his Father, of the third + be- 
ing order'd to do it by the Oracle of the Gods. Tis true, 
our Oedipus is made ſovereignly Virtuous ; but all that Sopho- 


are made up of Virtues and Vices, Sophocles has indeed 
ſhewn him a Character that has a mixture of Virtue and 
Vice. His Vices plainly are, Pride, Violence, Anger, 
Raſhneſs and Imprudence ; ſo that it is not for his Parricide 


his Curioſity, Raſhneſs, Pride, Anger, and Violence, and 
the Puniſhment of them. And thoſe are the Vices Sopbocles 
wouw'd correct in us by his Example. | 4 


Two ſeveral Ends the Fable may obtain, 
Either the Perſons happy may remain, 
Or fink beneath the cruel Hand of Fate 
Or elſe it may obtain a double State, 
Good for the Good, and Bad for thoſe who err, 
The ſingle and unhappy ſtill prefer. | 


The Fable may have either a ſingle End or Cataflrophe, or 
one that is double ; one that is ha ppy, or one that is unhappy 3 
or one that is happy for the Good, and unhappy for the Guid- 
ty ; but that which is beſt is the ſingle and unhappy, for that 
will moſt likely produce Terror and Pity. 458 5 


As Incidents the Fable do compoſe, 
So ftill we muſt :1:ſider moſt in Thoſe 

Which Pity wid, and T-rror moſt diſcloſe. 

All ſuch Events *twixt Friends are only found, 
From Others nothing I 11Sic can redound, 
When the Fri-nd's Hand againſt & Friend x arm'd, 
We find our Hearts en either fide alarm'd. 

Thus when we ſro the Son's nnhailow'd Knife 

With impious Rage aſſault a Parent's Life; 
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When Tgnorance or Rage the Parent move, 
Ty point the Steel againſt the Child they love, P 
Fear and Compaſſion every Breaſt will prove. 


Terror and Compaſſion being the chief End of Tragedy, and 
that being only produc'd by the Fable, let us conſidet what 
Incideats (for ſuch compoſe every Fable) are the moſt pro- 
ductive of thoſe two Paſſions. 

All Incidents axe Events that happen between ſome-body 
or other; and all Incidents that are terrible, or pitiful, hap- 
pen between Friends, Relations, or the like; for what hap- 
pens betwixt Enemies, can have no Tragical Effet, Thus 
when a Brother is going to kill (or kills) a Brother ; a Farther 
his Som, or a Son his Father ; the Mother the Son, or the Son 
the Matter; it is very terrible, and forces our Compaſſion. 
Now all theſe Actiens or Events may be thus divided, — in- 
to thofe which the Actor performs with an entire Know- 
ledge of what he does, or is going to do; as Medea, when 
the kill'd her Children; or 0reſtes, when he kill'd his Mo- 
ther, and the like; Or thoſe, where the Actor does not 
know the Guilt of the Crime he commits, or is going to 
commit, till after the Deed is done, when the Relation of 


i Woman is going to kill a Relation, who is not known to him 
1 or her, and is prevented by a Diſcovery of their Friendſhip 
and Relation. The firſt is the worſt, and the laſt beft ; the 
fecond next in Excellence to the third, becauſe here is no- 
thing flagitious, and inhumane, but the Sin of Ignorance; 
for then the Diſcovery is wonderfully pathetic and moving; 
as that of Oedipus killing his Father Lazu. 
In Manners four Qualities we ſee ; 
. They muſt good, like, convenient, equal be. 
The Manners fully mark'd, we here call good, 
When by their Words their Bent is underſtood ; 
What Reſolutions they will ſurely take, 
_ What they will ſeek, and what they will forſale. 
LIKENESS to well-known Characters relates, 
For Hiſtory no Quality abates. 
Convenient Manners we thoſe ever call 
Which to each Rank, Age, Sex, and Climate fall. 
hoſe Manners Poets always equal name, 
”bich thrq* the Drama always are the ſame, 


the Perſons they have deftroy'd is diſcover'd to them, Thus | 
þ Telegonus did not know it was his Father Ulyſſes whom he | 
it mortally wounded, *till he had done it. The third fort of | 
4 Incidents, and which is the moſt beautiful, is when a Man or | 


| (J.) equal, 
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We come now to the Manners, which are in the next de- 
gree of Excellence to the Fable, The Manners diſtinguiſh 
the Characters; and if the Manners be ill expreſs'd, we can 
never be acquainted with them, and conlequently never be 


| | terrified by foreſeeing the Dangers they will produce to the 


Dramatic Ferſons, nor melt into Pity by ſeeing their Suffer- 


ings. All Dramatic Perſons therefore ought to have the 
Manners; that is, their Diſcourfe ought to diſcover their 
 Inclinations, and what Reſolutions they will certainly pur- 
- ſue. The Manners therefore ſhould have four Qualities, 


and they muſt be, (1.) good; (2.) lite; (3.) convenient, 

Good is when they are mark'd ; that is, when 
the Diſcourſe of the Perſons makes us clearly and diſtinctly 
ſee their Inclinations, and what good or evil Reſolutions 


they are certain to take. Like only relates to known and 


public Perſons, whoſe Characters are in Hiſtory, with 
' which our Poetic Characters muſt agree; that is, the Poet 


muſt not give a Perſon any Quality contrary to any of thoſe 
which Hiftory has given him. We muſt remember, that the 
Evil Qualities given to Princes, and Great Men, ought to be 
omitted by the Poet, if they are contrary to the Character 
of a Prince, Oc. but the Virtues oppoſite to thoſe known 
Vices ought not to be impos'd, by making him generous, 


or liberal in the Poem, who was avaritious in the Hiſtory. 
The Manners muſt likewiſe be bonvenient; that » 
and' 


muſt b2 agreeable to the Age, Sex, Rank, Climat 
Condition of the Perſon that has them: For this you may 


look back to what is quoted out of my Lord Roſcommon's 


Tranſlation of Horace, in what we have ſaid of Comedy. 
You muſt indeed ſtudy Mankind, and from them draw the 
Proprieties of Characters or Manners : It would be well if 


you ſtudied Moral Philoſophy, to lead you into the Study of 
Mankind. | 


They muſt be equal; that is, they muſt be conftant, or 


\ conſiſtent, through the whole Character; or the Variety 


or Inequality of the Manners (as in Nature, ſo in this 
Draught) muſt be equal. The Fearful muft not be brave, 
nor the Brave fearfu) ; The Avaritious muſt never he libe- 
ral, and the like. . is excellent in this Diſtinction 


of Characters, and he ſhould be througbly ftudied on this 
Head. | | 


One Quality eſſential does remain, 
By which the greateſt Beauty they obtain. 
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The Manners muſt ſo regularly flow 
That to Neceſſity their Birib * 
No Vicious Quality muſt be their Lot, 
But what is needful 10 promote the Plot. 


Beſides the four Qualities we have mention'd, there is a 
fifth eſſential to their Beauty, that is, that they be neceſſary : 
That is, that no vicious Quality or Inclination ought to be 
given to any Poetic Perſon, unleſs it appear to be abſolute- 
iy neceſſary, or requiſite to the carrying on of the Action; 
as all thoſe mention'd in 0edzpus were, to the promoting that 
Fable. 


Three ſorts of Diſcoveries are found 
In the Dramatic Poets 10 abound ; 
The firſt by certain Marks the Buſineſs do, 
n he ther from Chance or Nature they accrue ; 
As Scars, or Moles, that in the Body lye, 
Or certain Tokens which thoſe Marks ſupply. 


Having run throvgh the Manners, I now return to the 
Diſcoveries, becauſe (well manag'd) they add a wonderful 
Beauty to the Piece, tho? it is indeed a Beauty almoſt en- 
tirely unknown on our Stage. The fir/t ſort of Diſcovery is 
by certain Marks in the Body, either natural, or accidental, 
Thus Uiyſes having formerly, before the Trojan War, re- 
ceived a Wound in his Thigh, by a Boar, in the Mountain 
of Parnaſſus, when he return'd incognito home, the Nurſe 
who waſh'd his Legs diſcover'd him by the Scar of that 
Wound, Tho' thele be the leaſt beautiful Difcoveries, yet 
they may be us'd with more or leſs Art: As that we ha ve juft 
mention'd of Ulyſſes, was arcful and fine; but when he is 
fain to ſhew it himſelf to the Shepherds, to confirm them 
that he is Ulyſes, it is leſs artful. | 

The ſecond Way is by Tokens; as, the Casket of Things 
which the Prieſt had found with Jon, when he was expos'd, 
diſcovers Creuſa, whom he was going to kill, to be his Mo- 
ther. And Oreſtes, when he had found out Ipbigenia by her 
Letter, which ſhe was going to ſend to him by Pylades, is 


| fain to tell particular Tokens in her Father's Palace, to 


make himſelf be belic vd to be breſtes. For theſe Tokens 
are no great matter of Invention, ſince the Poet might 
have made them twenty other ways. | 


Third 


to 


G 
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Third from Remembrance takes its pleaſing Riſe, 
And 2 7 from the Dyer. ng gf 
The fourth ſort we do in Reaſoning find, 
Which brings the Unknown Object to the Mind, 
Thus when Oreſtes ſaw the far Xnife 
With impious Blow direſted at bis Life, 
Thus to the Goddeſs in Deſpair did call, 
Ab! muſt I then like Tphigenia fall? 


The third ſort of Diſcovery is what is made by Remem- 
brance; that is, when the fight, or hearing, of any thing 
makes us remember our Misfortunes, Oc. Thus when Ulyſſes 
heard Domodocus ſing his Actions at Troy, the Memory of 
them ſtruck him, and drew Tears from his Eyes, which 
diſcover'd him to Alcinous. The fourth ſort of Diſcoveries 
are made by Reaſoning ;z as Jpbigenia in Æſchylus, Hither is 
a Man come like me; no body is like me but Oreſtes, it muſt 
therefore be Oreſtes. And in the Iphigenia of Polyides, a 
Greek Poet, Oreſtes kneeling at the Altar, and juſt opening 
his Boſom to receive the ſacred Knife, crys out, *T7s nos 
* that my Siſter has been ſacriſic d 10 Diana, but I muſt 

e ſo too, 

The fineſt ſort is that which ariſes from the Subject, or 
Incidents of the Fable; as that of Yedipus from his exceſ- 
five Curioſity, and the Letter that Ipbigenia ſent by Pylades 3 
for it was very natural for her on that Occaſion to ſend 
that Letter. We have been forc'd to make mention of 
Greek Plays, becauſe we have not yet had any thing of 
this kind, but in thoſe taken from thoſe Poets; but our 
bedipus and Iphigenia will ſhew this in ſome meaſure. 


The Sentiments here next aſſume their Place, 
To which to give their juſt and proper Grace, 
The Poet ſtill muſt look within to find 
The ſecret Turns of Nature in the Mind. 
He muſt be ſad, Ye prone, and in a Storm, 
And to each Character bis Mind conform, 
The Proteus muſt all Shapes, all Paſſions wear, 
If he wou'd bave juſt Sentiments appear ; 
| Think not at all where ſhining Thoughts 10 place, 
But what a Man wo d ſay in ſuch a Caſe, 


Having done with the Fable, Imcidents, and Manners," ue 


come now to the Sentiments. 


The Poet here muſt not be content to look into his Mind, 


to ſce what he himſelf wou'd think on ſuch an Occaſion, 


but 
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but he muſt put himſelf into the Paſſion, Quality, and Tem- 
per of the Character he is to draw; that is, he muſt aſſume 
thoſe Manners he gives each Dramatic Perſon, and then ſee 
what Sentiments or Thoughts ſuch an Occaſion, Paſſion, or 
the like, will produce. And the Poet muft change the Ha- 
bit of his Mind, and aſſume a new Perſon, as a different 
Charatter or Perſon ſpeaks, or he will make all ſpeak alike, 
without any diſtinction of Character. But this can't be 
done, but by a ſtrong Imagination, and great Genius. 

We ſhall ſay no more of the Sentiments here, becauſe they 
are to be learnt from the Art of Rhetoric; for the Sentiments 
being all that makes up the Diſcourſe, they conſiſt in pro- 
ving, refuting, exciting, and expreſſing the Paſhons, as 
Pity, Anger, Fear, and all the others, to raiſe or debaſe the 
Value of a Thing. The Reaſons of Poets and 0rators are 
the ſame, when they would make Things appear worthy of 
Pity, or terrible, or great, or probable z tho' ſome Things 
are render'd ſo by Art, and ſome by their own Nature, 


Wiſe Nature by Variety does pleaſe, | 
With differing Paſſions in a differing Dreſs : 
Bold Anger in rough haushty Words appears, 
Sorrow is bumble, and diſſolves in Tears. 
Male not your Hecuba with Fury rage, 
And ſhew a canting Spirit on the Stage: 
| There ſwoln Expreſſions, and affected Noiſe, 
Shews like ſome Pedant that declaims to Boys, 
In Sorrow you muſt ſofter Methods keep, 
And, to excite our Tears, your ſelf muſt weep. 
Thoſe noifie Words which in ill Plays are found 
Come not from Hearts that are in Sadneſs drown'd. 
To pleaſe, you muſt a hundred Changes try, 
Sometimes be humble, then muſt ſoar on high; . 
In natural Thoughts muſt every where abound, 
Be eafie, pleaſant, ſolid, and profound. 
To theſe you muſt ſurprizging Touches join, 
And fhew us a New Wonder in each Line, 


der our conſideration z and tho? it is confeſs'd, that it is of 
the leaſt importance of all thoſe Parts, yet when the Elocu- 
tion is proper and elegant, and varies as it ought, it gives a 
great, and advantageous Beauty to a Play; and therefore 
we wil not pals it over in ſilence. Some have been betray'd 
by their Ignorance of Art and Nature, to imagine that Mil- 

| ton's 


The Diction, or Language, is that which next comes un- 
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ton's Stile, becauſe noble in the Epic, was beſt for Tragedy, 


ſon Agoniſtes. If you would therefore merit Praiſe, you 


and then they would be more juſtly, and with more Nature, 


Characters and Conduct of our Plays, take from the Duke of 
Bucking bam's Eſſays on Poetry; which being in Verſe, may be 


| a Teſt of any new Hero. 
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never reflecting that he himſelf varied his Stile in his Samp- 


muſt diverſifie your Stile inceſſantly; too equal, and too 
uniforma Manner then is to no purpoſe, and inclines us to 
Sleep. Rarely are thoſe Authors read, who are born to 
plague us, and who appear always whining in the ſame Un- 
grateful Tone. Happy the Man, who can ſo command his 
Voice, as to paſs without Conftraint from that which is grave, 
to that which is moving, and from that which is pleaſant, to 
that which is ſevere and ſolemn. Every Paſſion has its pro- 
per Way of Speaking, which a Man of Genius will eaſily de- 
rive from the very Nature of the Paſſion he writes. Anger is 
proud, and utters haughty Werds, but ſpeaks in Words leſs 
fierce and fiery when it abates. Grzef is more humble, and 
ſpeaks a Language like it ſelf, dejected, plain, and ſorrowful. 


Soliloquies had need be very few, 
Extreamly ſhort, and ſpoke in Paſſion too. 
Our Lovers talking to themſelves, for want 
Of others, make the Pitt their Confidant, 
Nor is the Matter mended yet, if thus 
They truſt a Friend only to tell it us. 
Th” Occaſion ſhow'd as naturally fall 
As when Bellario confeſſes all, 


There is nothing more common in our Plays, tho* nothing 
fo inartificial and unnatural, as the Perſons making long 
Speeches-to themſelves, only to convey their Intentions and 
Actions to the Knowledge. of the Audience: But the Poet 
ſhou'd take care to make the Dramatic Perſons have ſuch 
Confidants, as may neceſſarily ſhare their inmoſt Thoughts, 


convey'd to the Audience. A lively Picture of the abſurd 


got by hart, and remember'd, and ſo always about you, for 


Firſt a Soliloquy is calmly made, 
IWhere every Reaſon is exactly weigh'd; 
Which once per forin'd, moſt opportunely comes 
A. Hero, frighted at the Noiſe of Drums, 
For her ſweet ſake, whom at firſt ſight be loves, 
And all in Metaphor bus Paſſion proves. 


But 
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But ſome ſad Accident, tho* yet unknown, 

Parting this Pair, to leave the Swain alone, 

He ftreit grows 23 yet we know not why, 

And, to oblige bis Rival, needs will dye : 

But firſt he makes a Speech, wherein he tells | 
| The abſent Nymph how much his Flame excels, | 

And yet bequeaths her generouſly now 

To that dear Rival, whom he does not know, 

Who ſtrait appears, (but, Who can Fate withſtand?) 
q Too late, alas] to hold bis haſty Hand, 5 
F | That juſt bas given himſelf a cruel Stroke : by 
| At which this very Stranger*s Heart is broke, BD 
4 He more to bis new Friend than Miſtreſs kind 8 
1 Aaſt ſadly mourns at being left bebind; 
[ o ſuch a Death prefers the pleaſing Charms 

40 


Love, and living in his Lady's Arms. A 

| m 
q Of the EPIC, or HEROIC POEM. in 
1 An Epic Poem, a Diſcourſe invented with Art, to form x. 


14 the Manners by Inſtruct ions, diſguisd under the Allegory | : 
1 an Action which is important, and which is related in n 
Nh Verſe in a delightful, probable, and wonderful manner, wh 
1 hat is, it is a Fable which conſiſts of two Parts, firſt of Se. 
"= Truth, its Foundation and Fition, which diſguiſes that Truth, | 
1 and gives it the Form of a Fable, The Truth is the Moral |  * 
and the Fiction of the Action that is built upon it. Its Im- [or 
| portance diſtinguiſhes it from the Comedy, and its Relation 
trom the Tragic A#:onss The Action here, as in Tragedy, .. 
t muſt be one, and all its Epiſodes, or under- Actions are to be tific 
. dependent on the main Attion, It muſt be entire, that is, have | , 
k 2 Beginning, Middle, and End, It muſtthave the Manners, 
| that is, the Characters muſt be diftinguiſh'd, and Manners 
muft be neceſſary, and have thoſe Qualities inſerted already A T 
in Tragedy. The Incidents ought to be deligbiful, and to that | **S 
End various, and rightly diſpos'd, and ſurprizing. The E- F*:* 
piſodes ſhou'd be pathetic. The Sentiments will fall under tlate 
the ſame Rules as thoſe of Tragedy, but the Didtion is allow'd 
to be more lofty, and more figurative, as being a Narration, 
and having Admiration, not Terror and Pit, for its End. gutt 
We need ſay no more of this Poem, the Rules at large R 
wou'd be too extenſive for this Treatiſe, and but of little 2 
Uſe; the Poem being not to be undertaken but by a Maſter, 0 


nd by a Genzxa that does not appear once in a Thouſand 
cars. | | 
| RHETORIC; 


81. R* ETORIC 7: the Faculty of diſcovering whet 
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PERSUASION, 


every Sub ject affords of Uſe to PERSUASION. 

And as every Author muſt invent, or find out 
Arguments to make his Subject prevail, diſpoſe thoſe Argu- 
ments, thus found out, into their proper Places, range them 
in their juſt Order, and to the ſame End give them thoſe 
Embelliſhments and Beauties of Language which are pro- 
per to each Subject; and, if his Diſcourſe be to be deliver'd 
in public, to utter them with that Decency, and Force, 


which may ftrike the Hearer; So this Art of Perſuaſion is 


generally divided into four parts, Invention, Diſpeſition, Elo- 
cution or Language, and Delivery or Pronunciation. 

§ 2. Invention is the finding out ſuch Motives, Reaſons, 
or Arguments as are adapted to perſuade, or gain the Aſent 
or Belief of the Hearer or Reader. 

Theſe Arguments may be divided into artificzal,and inar- 
tificial, The former are the proper Object of the Invention 
of him who writes; the later the Author or Writer does not 
invent, but borrowing them from abroad, applys and ac- 
commodates them to his Subject. 

The artificial Arguments are of three ſorts, Reaſons or 
Argumentations, the Manners, and the Paſſions, The firſt 
are to inform the Hearer's judgment; the ſecond, to ingra- 
tiate with him, or win his Inclination or Favour; the third, 
to mode. 


The Student, or Writer, is abundantly aſſiſted in finding 


out theſe Arguments, Reaſonings, or Argumentations, by con- 
tulting ſuch Heads, as contain, by general Conſent, or the 


Rules of Art, ſuch Proofs or Evidence; under them. 

Some of theſe HEADS are general, others particular: 
The General contain thoſe Propoſitions which are common 
to all Subjects or Cauſes; and theſe the Maſters of this Ar: 


have 
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have agreed to be two in number, under theſe two Titles; 
x the fclt, Poſſible, or — * ; for whether we perſuade or 
Aiſſuade, praiſe or diſpraiſe, accuſe or defend, we muſt prove 
that the Fact or Subject, has been, or is poſſible or impoſſible 
„to be done. | 

The other Title is Great or Small, and to this all Compa- 
riſons relate; as when we ſhew, that This is more or leſs 
ne ficial or pernicious, more uſeful or unuſeful, more honour- 
able or diſhononrable, more juſt or equitable, unjuſt and 
illegal, than That, 

Every Subject has, beſides theſe general Heads common to 


all, others particular to themſelves, from whence all Argu- 


ments are drawn, which are peculiar to each Subject or 
«Cw and for that Reaſon vary according to the Variety 
Of That. 

All Cauſes, or Subjeds of any Weight, are recommended to 
the Reader or Hearer in one of theſe three Ways, viz. either 
by Perſuaſion or Diſſuaſion 3 Praiſe or Diſpraiſe; Accuſation 
or Defence. And indeed, a Man can ſcarce write on any Sub- 
ject that requires or falls under Perſuation, but in a more or 
.deſs important, or extenſive Degree, falls under one of theſe 
Heads. 

But theſe differ from each other, as in the Parts, and of- 
Fee or Duty, as we ha ve juſt ſeen; and in the End doubly, 
(I.) In regard of the Thing ii ſelf; (2.) and the Hearer. 

(i.) In regard of the Thing; for the End propos'd by the 
Terſuaſive, or D:ſſuaſrve Diſcourſe, is Profit, Advantage or Be- 
neſit; by the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, Honour; and Kight and E- 
. quity by the Accuſation or Defence, (2.) In regard of the 
Hearer, becauſe the Objett of him who writes in Perſuaſion 
or Diſſuaſion, is Hope and Fear; in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, Plea- 
ſure and Delight ; in Accuſation and Defence, Clemency or 
Severity. 

The firſt has to do with the future, or Time to come; the 
ſecond moſt commonly with the Preſent ; and the third with 
the Paſt. The Hearers, in the important Subjects of each 
Kind, may be confider'd thus: a Man, or Men of Tower in a 
State hear the firſt, Men of Pleaſure, or ſuch as are chiefly 

led by the Ear, the ſecond; and a Judge, or Senate the laſt, 

83. When the Deſign of our Diſcourſe is to perſuade or 
HiJuade, we muſt confider the Matter or Subje& of our Diſ- 
,courſe, or the Thing we wou'd render eligible or odious; 
and thoſe Heads from whence Motives, Reaſons, or Argu— 
anencts are to de drawn, to bring about what we propoſe. 

The 
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-» 
1 The Subjeſt, or Matter, is whatever can he done either in a 
8 public or private Capacity. Thoſe Subjects which have Re- 
e gard to a public Capacity, ha ve been divided into five Heads. 
(1.) Funds, Revenues, and Pecuniary Matters. (2.) Peace or 
5 War. (3.) Garriſons or Forces, Which are the Defence of 
4 Countries. (4.) TDade in Commodities, exported or im- 
* ported: And, (g.) the Propoſal of Laws to be eftabliſk'd 4 
d or abrogated. 
Private Subjects are whatever may be of Advantage or < * | 
* Detriment to Particulars. 4 
_ The Heads from which Motives, Reaſons, or Arguments 
* are to be drawn under this Diviſion of the Art of PERSUA- | 
X SION, are fix. The chief and moſt peculiar to this, is the | 
7 Profitable, or Beneficial. It farther borrows from the next | 
10 Nind, the Honourable; and from Accuſation and Defence, the 
$44 Rightful or Legal; and from the common, or general Heads 
on the Poſſible; and frames from all theſe a Judgment, or Con- 
"WY jecture of the Event, 
5 S4. We come now to Praiſe or Diſpraiſe : And this ſort of K 
eſe Diſcourſe is threfo!d ; the firſt of Perſons real, or imagina- 
ry; the ſecond of Facts or Deeds; and the third of Things. 
of- In the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe of real Perſons, the Order is 
ab either Natural or Artificzal. | 
22 The Artificial is, when, without Regard to Time, we re- 
the | fer what we ſay to certain Heads; as the Goods of Mind, of 
Be. Body, or of Fortune, 
E- But the Natural Method is, when we ſtrictly confine our 
the | ſelves to the obſervation of the Order of Hiſtory. And 
Gon this is divided into three Times. (1.) That which preceed- 
Jea. ed the Birth of the Perſon, who is the Subject of our Prafſe 
„or er Diſpraiſe. (2.) The Time of his Life; and, (3.) What--: 
© | follows, his Death. 
* In the firſt Time we muſt conſider the Pragnaſtics, Omens, 
with Propbecies, and the like, if any ſuch there were, and his Fami- 
each] band Country; from which ariſes a twofold Praiſe ; For if 
ina theſe were really illuſtrious, we ſay, that ſuch a Perſon has , 
iefly | come up to the Ancient Honour of his Country and Family; 1 
fl. er has done Deeds worthy ſuch a Country and ſuch a Family. f 
'- or On the contrary, if his Country or Family, or both were ob- f 
D:c.| ſcure, we muſt ſhe w, that he has ennohled and rais d the Ob- ' | } 
05: | ſcurity of both, by his own proper Virtues and Worth, | 
rue n the next Time, which-is that of his Life, we have four © | 
* Things to conſider; firſt, The Nature of his Body, as 
The Health, Robuſtneſs, Activiy, Beauty; and of his Mind, as 1 
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Wit, Capacity, Judgment, Memory, &c. The ſecond is his [1 
Fortune, or Riches, The third his Education, Inſtitution, | 


and Conduct of Life. The fourth his Actions, and their Cir- 
cumſlances and Rewards. 

In the laſt place, comes the Manner and Kind of his 
Death, the Funeral Pomp, and the like; chiefly the Loſs, and 
the Grief that attended that Loſs; to which may be ſub- 


win'd a Conſolation for it. This is the Praiſe of the Perſon, | 
let it be of an Alexander, a Marlborough, a Peterborow, or the | 


like, From hence we may eaſily gather the Praiſc of what 


we call an :7maginary Perſon; as of Bucephalus, or the like; 


but this is of little uſe, except a Sport of Fancy. 


When we undertake to praiſe Deeds or Actions, we are | 


10 make uſe of thoſe Heads of Arguments which are recurr'd 


to in the former Diviſion ; ſince we praiſe that here, which | 


we wou'd recommend or perſuade in the other. 
There are here eight Heads, from which we draw Ma- 


terials of amplifying and ſetting off the Subject; for to the | 


praiſe of Deeds or Ations, it very much imports, that the 
Sub jet of our Praiſe, did it either firſt, ſingly or alone, or 


with few, or chzefly, or principally, or at a necefiary Exigence 


of Time, Place, or juncture of Affairs, or often: Or that the 
Ad ion has a great Regard to the Benefit, Reputation, and 
Glory of his Country; or that he, firſt of all Men, gain'd his 
Country new, or freſh Honours, Dignity, Power, Goc. 
When Things are the Subject of our Praiſe, the Method is 


not the fame in all: For in the Prazſe of Countries, Cities, and 


the like, we purſue yery near the ſame Method, as in that 
of Perſons; for that which in Men is Country and Family, 
is in Places, are the Founders, and the Princes who have there 


govern'd; that which in the former is Beauty of Body, is in 


theſe the S tuation: What in thoſe is the Virtue of the Mind, 
is the Fertiliiy, Wholfſomneſs, wiſe Lams, &c. IT 

But in the Praiſe of other Things, as of Arts and Sciencer, 
we have recourſe to the ſame Heads of Argument as in the 
Praiſe of Actions. The Honourableneſs is ſhewn in the ef- 
ficient, or productive Cauſes and Antiquity z and the Urz1ity 
or Benefit from the Effect and Aim. . 

$5. The laſt Kind or Sort of Subject of RHETORIC, 


is that which Accuſes or Defends, and the Heads of Argu- 


ments or Proofs in this, vary according to the variety of 
the State of the Cauſe, which is the Subject of our Accuſation 
or Defence, 


There 
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There are four States; the firſt enquires whether it be ſo, or 


not; the ſecond, what 7t 7s 5 the third, its Nature; the fourth, 
its Magnitude, or how great any Crime is, 


Every Speech, or Oration of this Kind, has one, or more 
If there he more than one, they muſt either 
he of the ſame Kind, as if they all enquire whether it be or 


not, or they muſt he of ſeveral ſorts; as, one of the firſt, and 


another of the ſecond. 


§ 6, There are three Heads of Argument, which we con- 
ſult for Proofs in the firſt State, which we may call the State 


of Gheſs, or Preſumption, viz, The Will, the Power, and 


Sons, or Tokens. 


The i contains the Motives and Reaſonnig. The Mo- 


tives contain the Affections or Paſſions, Which are urg'd as 


the efficient Cauſe, The Reaſoning is drawn from the final 
Cauſes ; as from the Hope of Advantage, and the like: And 


to the Tower or Faculty, the Strength of Body, the Inclina- 
tions of the Mind, Riches, Capacity, Time, Place, the 
Proſpect or Hopes of concealing the Fact, when committed, 


relate. Some of the Signs, or Tokens precede ; ſome attend, 
and ſome follow the Fatt, be We 

& 7. In the State, which enquires by what Name the Fact 
is to be call'd, we muſt endeavour to confirm and make out 
our own Definition of it, and confute that of the Adverfary. 
As when the Accusd ſhall acknowledge that he had rakez: ſuch 
Goods from ſuch a Place, but not ſtole them; that he truck 
ſach a Perſon indeed, but made no Aſſault and Battery. Or 
ſhou'd he confeſs the Robbery, but deny the Sacrilege, and 
the like; in all ſuch Caſes ths Nature of the Fat muſt be 
defin'd, and the Adverſary confuted on that Head by a 
Confirmation of your own Definition. | 

§8. The State which enquires into the Nature of the Fact, 
Crime or Cauſe, is twofold ; the firſt treats of what zs to come, 
and is therefore proper to Perſuaſion or * The la- 
ter of what is already done, and is therefore agreeable to 
Courts of Judicature, or Accuſation and Defence. That which 
is properly juridical, has its Place either in Judgment, or 
before it; we divide the firſt into Rational and Legal; The 
Rational relates to the Fatt, the Legal to the Senſe of the 
Laws, Statutes, or written Authorities. 

The Rational is divided into the Abſolute and Aſſumptive. 
The Abſolute plainly, and ſimply defends the Fact; as when 
we allow it done, and aſſert it Jaudz3ly done, The Aſſump- 
tive is when the Defence in it (elf is weak, but is ſupported 
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or aſſiſted by ſomething Foreign, or out of the Cauſe aſſum'd. 
And this is done four Ways, by Compariſon, Relation, Remo- 
ving and Conceſſion. Compariſon is when we ſhew, that there 
was a neceſſity of doing One of two Things; and that what 
was done was juſter, and more juſtifiably eligible than the 
other wou'd have heen. Relation is when we throw the Fault 
on the very Perſon who has receiv'd the Injury. The Re- 
moving 15, when we throw the Fault on ſome other Perſon 
than he who has recetv'd the Injury, or on a Thing that can- 
not come before the Court, as not falling under its Juriſdicti- 
on, as on the Law. 

Conceſſion is uſually divided into Purgation and Deprecati- 
on. Turgation is when we defend not the Fact, but the il 
or Intention; as when the Guilt or Fault is thrown on Ne- 
ceſlity, Fortune, Ignorance, or Inadvertence. 

Deprecation is when we acknowledge the Fault, or plead 
Guilty, and fly to Pity and Mercy, 

$9. There are four States hich enquire into the Nature 
of the Crime, or what it is. The firft is of the written Let- 
ter, and the Opinion or Ingentzon; as, when the Writing is one 
Thing, and the Intention of the Writer another; and one 
inſiſts on the Letter, and the other on the Intentien of the 
i/riter, Here Equity and the Aigour of the Law contend. 

The next is Reaſoning, when from what zs written, we ga- 
ther another Thing that is 20 written, becauſe founded on 
the ſame Reaſon, 

The third is the Contradiſtion of the Law; that is, when 
the Law either is contrary to it ſelf, or to ſome other Laws. 

The fourth is the Ambiguity of the Diſcourſe ; which ariſes 
either from the Change of the Tone or Accent, or from the 
Diviſion of the Diction; or the various Significations of 
the Words, To this we may add a Species of it, the examin- 
ing the Force of the Word, which differs from the former 
State, which enquires into the Nature of the Fact and Crime, 
to ſee what Name is its due. We may here farther conſider 
Exceptions to the Court it (elf : Firft, the Perſon z as when 
he acts who ought not to act, or with him with whom he 
ought not. Secondly, the Place; as when the Action is 
brought in a wrong Court, Thirdly, to the Time; as when 
we ſay, we cou'd formerly have accus'd one whom we cannot 
at this Time. And, Fourthly, to the Thing; as when we de- 
ny that the di: can be gronnded on this Law, or re- 
quires ſuch a Puniſhment for luch a Crime, 

8 10. The 
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the greateſt and moſt Feznous Injuries, and which are the 
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| leaſt, They are ſhewn to be great, either becauſe done on 
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C 10. The State, which enquires into the Magnitude or 


very ſlight Grounds, or Provocation; or becauſe they have 


five, 


drawn on in their Conſequences very great Damages; or 


becauſe he who receiv'd the Injury, was a Man of great Me- 


rit; or becauſe the accus'd was the firft who did commit it, 


or the only; or with a few; or often; or on Purpoſe ; or 
on many other Cauſes. 
C 11. Having thus curſorily ran over the Artificial Ar- 


gumenis, we come now to thoſe which are call'd Inartiſicial; 


which are ſuch as are not deriv'd from this Art of Perſuaſion, 
but being preſs'd in from abroad, are, however, artifcially 
treated of; And theſe in the Accuſation and Defence, are 
(t.) The Laws. (2.) Wzirneſſes. . (3.) Contracts or 
Agreements, (A.) Queſtions. (5.) Oaths, From all which, 
according to the Nature of the Caule, there are different 


Ways of arguing, 


§ 12. We come now to the other Part of Rhetorical In- 
vention, and that treats of the Paſſions. The Pa ſſions are 


| Commotions of the Mind, by means of which thoſe who are mov'd, 


judge differently from thoſs who are not; and this is attended ei- 
ther with Pleaſure or Pain. - 

We muſt neceſſarily know three Things to be able to 
move the Paſſions. — ho, and to whom, and for what Cauſes 


or Reaſons Men are us'd to be mov*d by this, or that Paſſion. 


C 13. Anger is a certain Deſire of Revenge, accompany d with 
Pain, which we ſeem to ourſelves able to execute, caus d by a diſ- 
agreeable Contempt of our ſelves, or of oui. 

But this Contempt is of three forts ; Deſpiſing, incom- 


| moding, and Contumeligus, The firſt is a meer fimple de- 


ſpiſing; the Others require that One oppoſe an Other,not to ad- 
vantage himſelf, but meerly to oppoſe the Other. And in- 


commod ing is in Deſign, or by depriving him of, or hindring 


his Advantage; but the End of Contumelies, is Shame and 
Ignominy. 
$ 14. The Oppoſite of Anger is Tenity, which is the Cæa - 


ſing, or Remiſſion of Anger. 


$15. Love is a Paſſion by which we wiſh heartily well to 
ſome One, and wou'd do all the Good we cou'd to that One, 
not for our own ſake, but tor his, or hers. 


Y 16. Ha- 
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8 15. Hatred and Enm/ty are oppos'd to Tove and Friend- 


ſhip : But theſe differ from Anger in many Particulars. We 


are angry on account of Things which relate to our ſelves 3 
but we hare without any Regard to our own Affairs, Intereſt 
or Advantage: Anger is directed to Particulars ; but Hatred 
rages againſt whole Kinds; Anger is a ſhort-liv'd Fury, but 
Hatred and Enmityare laſting, He that is angry endeavours 
to give Pain to the Perſon with whom he is angry; for he 
wou'd have bim feel Evil, on whom he wreaks his Revenge. 
He that hates, ſtudies to bring Damage or Ruin; but is not 
in Pain whether his Enemy feel it, or not. 

& 17. Fear is a certain Pain and Trouble of Mind ariſing 

from the Imagination of ſome impending Evil, which may 
either be attended with Deſtruction, or Inconvenience, or 
Trouble. 
8 18. Poldneſs, or Confidence, is oppoſite to Far; it is A 
Hope join'd with an Imagination of Advantages, as if they 
were near, and all Things and Perſons, that might ſtrike us 
with Fear, being far remov'd, or not at all in Being. 

C 19. Shame is à ſort of Grief, Pain, or Trouble ariſing 
from an Opinion of Infamy, when the Evils are either preſent 
or paſt, or imminent, And Impudence is that by which we 
deſpiſe ſuch Things, and receive no Trouble from them. 

§ 20. Favour is that, by which any one is ſaid to do a Fa- 
vour or Grace to any one, who wants it; not for any Proſpe&t 
whatever, or that he may get any Thing by it, but that he 


_ whom he relieves, may receive a Benefit. Favour is ampli- 


fy'd or enlarg'd on three Ways; from the Perſon who be— 
ftows the Favour, from the Perſon to whom it is done; and 
from the Thing or Gift ir ſelf. And the ſame is leſſen'd 
three Ways; firſt from the Effects; ſecondly, from the Gift 
it ſelf, and its Qualities; and, thirdly, from the Tokens and 


Signs of a Mind not truly henevolent, 


& 21. That Pity, which we here only define, is the Pain of 
Goo4 Men, from the Opinion of an Evil that may bring De- 
ſtruct ion or Trouble to one that does not deſerve it; and 
ſuch as any one may think may befal himſelf or his, and that 
ſeen to be imp2nding over him, or coming upon him, 

§ 22. Indignation is a Pain or Trouble for another's Succeſs 
or Happineſs, who does not ſeem to deſerve it. 

In this it differs from Pity; that proceeding from the 
Sight of the i Fortune of the Good; thu from the good For- 
tune of the Bad. 

§ 23 En- 
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858 23. Envy is a Pain or Grief on account of real Ho- 
nours or Benefits another enjoys, or which we can't obtain, 
exiſting between thoſe who are alike in Temper or Na- 
ture; not that another has them, but that we have them 
not. | 

It is contrary to Contempt, with which any one is affected 
againſt thoſe, in whom he ſees not thofe Goods, or Advan- 
tages, Which either he has himſelf obtain'd, or endeavours 
to attain. 0 

$ 24. Having thus gone through a ſuccinct Account of 
the Paſhons, we come to the Third Part of Invention, which 
conſiders the Manners. That Diſcourſe therefore, or Speech, 
in which the Manners are well mark'd, we call Moral; for 
it diſcovers the Habits of the Mind, and the Vill or Inclina- 
tion. In this are ſeen Convenience and Probity. | 

The Manners regard either the Perſon himſelf who ſpeaks, 
the Audience to whom he ſpeaks, or the whole City or Na- 
tion in which he delivers his Diſcourſe, 

The Manners, which ought to be conſpicuous in the 
Speaker, are threefold 5 Prudence, Probity, and Benevolence. 

The Manners of the Nation are known by the Form of 
the Government; Liberty is in a Democracy; the Diſciplins 
of the Laws in an Ariftoeracsy nope Wealth in an Oligar- 
chy ; Guards and Arms in a Monarchy. 

The Manners in regard of the Audience vary four feve- 
ral ways, according to their fourfold Diſtinction: 16, When 
they differ in the Paſſions, as in Anger, Lenity, Fear, 
Pity, &c. 24h, When they differ in the Habits, as in Fir- 
tues, or Vices, 2dly, In Nears or Age, which is threefold, 
Touth, Man's Eſtate, Old- age. 4thly, In Fortune, by which 
they are either Noble or Ignoble, Powerful or without 
Power, Rich or Poor, Fortunate or Unhappy. 2 

$ 25. Beſides theſe Seats or Eeads of Arguments, which 

Kind of Cauſe, we muft have Recourſe 

to thoſe which are common to Al; and thoſe, as we have 


before obſerv'd, are two, Poſſible and Impoſſible, Great and 


Small, or of Importance and of little Conſequence, 
We muſt conſider the Head of Poſſible and Impoſſible three 


ſeveral ways, — for we muſt ſhew a Thing done or not done, 


that can be done, or can not be done; or that will be done, 
or will not be done. oy | 

Done or not done is the Subje& of our Proof moſt in that 
kind where we accuſe or defend; but in Perſuaſion or Diſſua- 
fon our Buſineſs is chiefly to prove, whether it can or can not, 
or wil or will not be done. The 
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The Important or Great, and Small and of 1ittle Conſe- 


quence, belongs chiefly to Praiſe and Diſpraiſe. 


$ 25. Having given the 'foregoing Rules for the Innen- 
tion of Arguments, we naturally now proceed to deliver the 
Method of diſpoſing or marſhaling the whole in their pro- 
per Places and Order; for Diſpoſitzon, the ſecond Diviſion of 
this Art, is a proper placing, or ranging of the ſeveral Parts 
of the Speech or Diſcourſe, Theſe Parts are four in number, 
the Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe, the Propoſition, | 
the Proof, and the Concluſion. Others make fix Parts; as, | 
the Beginning, Narration, Propoſition, Confirmation, Confutas | 
tion, and Concluſion : Of which, the firſt is to ingratiate with | 


the Zearers, the laſt to move them, and the middle to in- 
form them, 
The Order of theſe are either Natural or Artificial. 


call that Natural, when the Parts arc diſpos'd in the Order 
we have laid down. 


The Artifi:zal is, when the Nature of the Cauſe requires | 


us to depart from this Natural Order. 
$ 26. In the Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe we 
ſet forth the Aim and Scope of what we have to ſay; and 
the Minds of the Hearers are prepar'd for the reft that is 
to come. . 
The Method of all Beginnings is not the ſame, but vary 
according to the Quality of the Cauſe. | 
For that is either honourable or di ſbonourable, doubiful or 
mean, or plain or clear, or obſcure. 2 
In an honourable Cauſe the Goodwill, Attention, and Docili- 
ty of the Hearers are Pre par'd plainly, and without Diſguiſe 
or Inſinuation. 
In a Cauſe that is diſhonourable, we muſt take care to 
inſinuate into the Hearers Minds, and ſubtily prepare them 
to give us a Hearing: And this Beginning they call Inſinua- 


tion, But this kind of Beginning is ſometimes made uſe of 


in an bonourable Cauſe, and that when the Hearers are either 
tir'd with hearing, or prepofſeſs'd by the Diſcourſe of him 
who ſpoke firſt, , 

In the dubious or doubtful we make uſe of a Beginning 
drawn from the Nature of the Cauſe it ſelf; that is, from 
that Face of it which is bonourable. 

In a low or mean Cauſe we muſt endeavour to raiſe Arten- 
on; and in an obſcure Cauſe, a Willingneſs or Defire to be 
inſorm'd. ; | The 


We | 


the | 


them 
ſinua- 
uſe of 
either 


nning 
from 


Atten- 
to be 


The 
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The Method of Beginnings is not the ſame in the three 


| ſorts of Subjects, on which we may ſpeak ; For in Praiſe and 
| Diſpraiſe it muſt be taken from the five Heads of Arguments 


proper to that; from the Praiſe or Diſrraiſe; from Perſuas 
ſion or Diſſuaſion 3 and from thole Things which relate to 


5 the Hearers, 


In Accuſation and Defence there are four Heads, from 


which the Beginning is taken ; For the Mind of the Hearer 
is prepar'd, as it were, by certain Medicines, taken either 


from the Speaker himſelf, or from the Accuſed ; or from the 
Hearer; or from the Accuſer; or from the Thing. 


They are taken from the Accuſed, or the Adverſary, by 


\ objecting, or diſproving a Crime; from the Hearer, by 


rendring him our Friend, or angry, attentive or not attentive, 


or willing to be intorm'd ; Laftly, from the Thing, by decla- 


ring its Nature, 
$ 27. The Narration is a Recital of the Things done, or 


that ſeem to be done, adapted to Perſuaſion, 


This we make uſe of in Aceuſation and Defence, when we 


do not agree with the Adverſary about the Manner of the 


Fact: But when we perſuade or diſſuade, there is ſeldom any 


praije, but what has its place in the Confirmation. 

The Narration ought to be perſpicuous, that it may be un- 
derftood ; likely or probable, that it may be believ'd; diftin- 
guilh'd by the Manners, that it may be heard with the grea- 
ter ¶ illingneſs: But to be fo, it ought to expreſs thoſe 
Things which relate to the Proof of our own Virtue, and 
the Improbiiy of the Adverſary. 

Care muſt likewiſ2 be taken, that what is ſaid may be 
pleaſing to the Judges; and it onght, beſides all this, to 
move the Paſſions. 

This Part does not always follow the Beginning, but is 
ſometimes defer'd to another place, and muſt always be 
ſhorter for the Defendant than Plaintiff, We ſometimes 
ſupport the Narration, by giving it oh the Credit of others, 


verations, Which ſtill procures Belief much ſtronger ; and 
lometimes we make ule of both, | 

§ 28. The Narration being over, we propoſe the Sat- 
of the Speech or N and divide the Cauſe into cer- 
ta in Parts, if it conſiſt of many States. 
This Diviſion is made either by Separation or Enumera- 
ou. b a g | 

f In 


Occaſion for this Part; nor is there any in Praiſe or Diſ+ 


which promotes Security. Sometimes we make uſe of Aſſe- 
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In the Separation we lay open in what we agree with our 
Adverlary, and what is yet remaining in Controverſie. 

In the Enumeration we ſum up the ſeveral Heads, and 
Kinds of Things, of which we are about to ſpeak, 

The Beauty of the Partition or Drviſien is, that it be full, 
and perfect; plain, and perſpicuous 3 ſhort, and certain; con- 
taining not more than three, or at moft more than four 
Parts. 

$ 29. The Confirmation, and Confutation, are ſometimes 
plac'd under the Head, or Title of The Contention. The firft 
confirms our own Cauſe by Arguments; the laſt deftroys 
er confutes thoſe of the Adverſary. We muſt in the Con- 

rmation have Regard to the Diſpoſition, as well of the 
Arguments, as Reaſoning or Argumentation. 

7 he ſtrongeſt Arguments are to be plac'd in the Front, 
or Beginning; when the Hearers, being fir'd by the NVar- 
retion, are deſirous to know what we have to offer for the 
Proof or Defence of our Cauſe. And we muſt take care 
to place a Part of the moſt forcible Arguments at the end, 
becauſe what we hear laſt makes the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion: 
But thoſe Arguments which carry the leaſt Weight, are to 
be rang'd in the middle, that thoſe which by their Weight 
may be inconſiderable, may by their number ſeem of im- 
portance. 

Farther, If the Strength of our Cauſe depend on an 
Argument that is alien to it, we muſt introduce it in ſuch 
a manner, as may make it appear to be proper to the Cauſe ; 
but we muſt ſhew, that what is offer'd by our Adverſarics 
is indeed foreign to it. | | 

But we muft take heed that we do not throng our Argu- 
ments, for when the Paſſions are mov'd, Sentences are more 
taken notice of than Arguments. | 

If the End and Aim of the Argumentation, or Reaſoning, 
be more to move than inform, it is call'd * or 
Enlarg ing · And ſince this is imploy'd partly in lengthning 
or drawing out the Speech, and partly in exaggerating the 
Matter, the later is the Chief or Principal in this Place: 
And this is done by Argumentation, Compariſon, Reaſoning on 
the Magnitude or Quantity of the Thing or Guilt, ; &c. 

The Confutation is not always made in the ſame manner; 
ſometimes we ſhew, that Falſhoods are taken for Truth; 
ſometimes allowing the Premiſes, we deny the Conſequence 
drawn from them; ſometimes againſt a firm and ſtrong Ar- 
gumentation we oppoſe another, at leaſt of equal, or it. we 

can, 
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; can, of a ſuperiour Force and Energy; ſometimes we de- 
| baſe a Thing, and laugh at the Arguments of the Adverſary. 


But in General, we firſt attack the moſt firm and valid of 


the Adverſaries Arguments; that having deſtroy'd them, 
the reſt may fall of courſe. 


§ 30. The Concluſion has two Parts; the Enumeration, or 


But 


; Recapitulation, and the Paſſions. 


The Enumeration repeats the principal Arguments, 


this is ſeldom made uſe of in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe 3 more of- 
ten in ſuch Speeches, or Diſcourſes which are directed to 
| Perſuade or Diſſuade, but moſt commonly in Accuſation and 


Defence 3 and there the Plaintiff makes more uſe of it than 


the Defendant, We make the chief uſe of this when we are 
apprehenſive, that the Hearers may (by reaſon of the length 


of the Speech) not ſo well remember them, or their Force; 


and when the heaping together of Arguments may add 


Weight to the Diſcourſe. 

The Paſſions ought to be here more ſtrong and vehement. 
There are two Virtues of a Cynriufion, Brevity and Vehemence,- 

§ 31. Before we proceed to Elocution, or the Language, 
we ſhall here add ſome other common 7eals, or Places, 
whence the Artiſts uſe to draw Arguments, 

The firft of theſe is the General, or Kind; that is to ſay, 
we muſt conſider in every Subject, what it has in common 
with all other Subjects of the ſame Kind or Nature. If we 
ſpeak of the War with France, we may conſider Nur in ge- 
neral, and draw our Arguments from that Generality. 

The ſecond Head, or Place, is calPd Difference; by which 
we conſider whatever it is peculiar to the Queſtion, or Cauſe, 

The third is Definition; that is to ſay, we muft conſider 
the whole Nature of the Subject. The Diſcourſe, which 
ft the Nature of a Thing, is the Definition of that 

hing. Us 

The fourth is the Enumeration of the Parts contain'd in 
the Subject of which we ſpeak. 

The fifth is the Derivation of the Name of the Subject. 

The ſixth, What are deriv'd from the ſame Head, or Service, 
Which are the Names that have Connection with the Name 
of our Subject; as the Word Love has Connection with theſe 
other Words to love, loving, Friendſhip, lovely, Friend, &c. 

We may likewiſe conſider the 23 or Unlikeneſs in 
the Things of which we treat; and theſe make the ſeventh 
and Eighth Places, or common Heads. | 
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We may likewiſe make Compariſon, and in our Compari- 


*ſon intr 


Places, or Heads of Arguments. 


he eleventh is Repugnance, i. e. In diſcourſing upon a | 
Subject, we muſt have an Eye upon thoſe Things that are 
»repugnant to it, to diſcover the Proofs, with which that 


Proſpect may furniſh us. 
Tis of Importance to conſider all the Circumſtances of the 


Matter propos'd ; but theſe Circumſtances have either pre- | 
ceeded, or accompany d, or follow'd the Thing in Queſtion. So 
\ theſe Circumſtances make the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 


'teenth Places. All the Circumſtances that can accompany 


an Action, are comprehended in theſe Words; who? what?| 


; where ? with what Help or Aſſiſtance, or Means ? Why ? bow? 

and when? That is to ſay, We muſt examin who zs the Au- 

thor of the Action? what the Action is ? where it was done? 
. by what Means? for what End? how? and when? | 


The fifteenth Place is the Eſſect; and the ſixteenth is the] 


. Cauſe: i. e. we muſt have regard to the Effect, of which the 
Thing in Diſpute may be the Cauſe z and to the Things of 
which it may be the Effect. 

I 32. We come now to what we call Elocution, or the Lan- 
guage, or Diction in which proper Words are adapted to the 


juſt Expreſhon of the Things which we have invented. It 
conſiſts of Elegance, Compoſition and Dignity; The firſt is] 
tructure; the ſecond joins, or Þ 
ranges the Words in ſuch a manner, that the Speaker may! 
riſe with Equality; the laſt adds the Ornaments of Tropes | 
and Figures, to give Importance and Solemnity to what is! 


the Foundation of this 


Kid. 
Elegance comprehends the Purity of the Language, and the 


Perſpicuity: In the choice of Words we muſt have peculiar 
Regard to their Purity; that is, we muſt take Care that Þ 
they be genuine, that is, free of our Tongue, not Foreign; 
that they be not Obſolete,or quite.out.of-Uſe; for both theſe Þ 
will not only affect the Perſpicuity of what you deliver, but 
diſcover.cither Ruſticity, or great Affectation, and often!“ 
give a uncouth and rough Cadence to your Sentences, which 
à good Style refuſes; and Care muſt be taken to avoid] 
This! 
robbs what you ſay of that Dignity you ſhou'd aim at. Sir 
Roger L*Eſtrange, and ſome of our Divines too, have been 
- Zuity in Subjects of Importance and Majeſty. But as you 


vulgar and low Words, (the Language of the Mob.) 


muſt 


—— OE mer ——— — 
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muſt not affect too great Brevity on one ſide, ſo on the 
bother, you muſt not afpire to too great a Loftineſs; both 
being Enemies to that Perſpicuity, which muſt always be 
2 your particular Care, 


Elegance is gain'd by reading the beſt, or moſt polite Au- 


2 thors, by keeping the beſt Company, and by Practice; Uſe * 
in all things being the beſt Inſtructor. 


Compoſition is the apt and proper Order of the Parts ad- 
hering to each other; and this teaches partly Things that 


are common to Speakers in public, Hiſtorians, and Poets, and 


partly thoſe Things which are peculiar to a public Speaker. 
The firſt Compoſition regards as well the artificial joining. 
of the Letters, by which the Style is render'd ſoft and ſmooib, 
gentle, and flowing; or full and ſonorous, or the contrary of 
all theſe; as the Order, which requires, that we place the 


Gra ve after the Humble or Low; and that we ſet that which 
is of greater Dignity, and firſt in Nature, before that 


which is leſs, and of more inferiour Conſideration. | 
Compoſition relates to the Period, but having: treated at 


the End of GRAMMAR on that Head, and forgot to put 


ſhall refer 


Dignity produces a figurative manner of Speaking, both 


in the Horde, and in Sentences; thoſe which affect Words 
alone, have been ſo long call'd Tropes, t hat the Word is known 


almoſt to the very Fiſhwives. Thoſe which affect Sentences 


have been as long, and generally known to be call'd Figures. 


§ 33- We ſhall begin the Tropes with Tranſmutation, or 


the exchange of one Name for another; as if we ſay, Peter- 
pborow conquer d Spain; every one reads Milton; London 1 
in an Uproar. 


conquer d Spain, or he with the help of his Army; every one 


*Fis plain we mean, that Peterborow's Army 


reads Milton's Worts; the People of London are in an Up- 
roar, The Relation is ſo ſtrong betwixt a General and his 
Army, an Author and his Works, a Town and its Inhabi- 
tants, that the Thought of one excites the Idea of the other, 
and ſo changing of Names produces no Confuſion. 

The next is Comprehenſion. This is ſomething related to 


the former; for by this we put the Name of a IWhole for a 


Part; as if we ſhou'd ſay England for London, or London for 
England; as, the Plague is in England, when only in London. 
Thus by this Trope we have the Liberty of putting the Name 
ofa Part for the Whole, and that of the Whole for a Part 


$ you and to this we may likewiſe refer the Uſe of a certain Num- 


muſt 


R 2 ber, 
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ber, for an uncertain Number; as an Hundred Avenues 10 
the Houſe convey, when there may be more or leſs; an Hun- 
dred years old, when he may want ſome Months, or perhaps 
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Years, g 
Exchange of Names is another Trope, and akin likewiſe to 
the firſt call'd Tranſmutation; for by this we apply a Name ; 


proper to one, to ſeveral, and common Names to particular 
Perſons; as when we call a Luxurious Prince a Sardanapa- 
1:4, or a cruel one a Nero. On the contrary, when for Ci- 
cero, we ſay the Orator; or for Ariſtotle, the Philoſopher; for 
Virgil, the Poet; and the like. 

Metaphor is ſo well known, a Word in our Tongue now, 
that we ſcarce have need to explain it by Tranſlation. It is 
a Tope, by which we put a ſtrange and remote Word for a a 
proper Word, by reaſon of its reſembiance with the Thing 
of which we ſpeak. Thus we cail the King the Head of his 
Kingdom ; becauſe as the Head commands the Members of 
the Natural, ſo the King commands the Members of the 
Political Body. Thus we ſay, the Vallies ſmile, or laugh 
upon us; becauſe there is a ſimilitude between the agreeable 
Appearance of one and the other, | 

Allegory is the joining of ſeveral Metaphors together, and 
ſo extends to ſeverai Words; *tis Ekewiſe call'd Inverſion, 
But great Care muſt then be taken in an Alegory, that it 
ends as it begins; that the Metaphors be continu'd, and the 
ſame things made Uſe of to the laſt, from whence we borrow 
our firſt Ex preſſions. The famous Speech of our celebrated 
Shakeſpear, is extreamly faulty in this particular. 


T be, or not 10 be, that zs the Queſtion; 
Whether *tis nobler in the Mind 10 ſuffer 

The Slings and Arrows of Outragious Fortune, 
Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, 
And by oppoſing, end them ? SE 


Here the Poet begins the Alegory with Slings and Arrows, 
and ends it in a Sea, beſides the taking Arms againſt a Sea. 
When theſe Allegories are obſcure, and the natural Senſe 
of the Words not obvious, they are call'd Enigma's,or Riddles. 
Diminution, or Leſſening, is the next Trope, and by this we 
ſpeak leſs than we think ; as when we ſay, you are not indeed 
2 be commended, it implies a ſecret Reproach, or Reprehen- 
ion. 
Hyperbole, or Exceſs, repreſents things greater or leſs than 
really they are; as, This Horſe is 7912 than the Wind ; he 
goes ſlower than a Tortoiſe, By 
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Diſtribution is a kind of Deſcription, in which we enume- 


rate the Parts of the Object of our Paſſion ; as 


phatic— as, the fine 
But two Things are to be conſider'd in Compariſons; firſt, 
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the ir 


Similies bring a Likeneſs to the Thing we are ſpeaking 


© of —as, he ſhall be like a Tree plac'd by the Water-ſide, &c. 


' Compariſon, The difference is not great between this and 
the former Figure, only this later is more ſprightly and em- 
| pl Gold to them Iooks wan and pale, &c. 


that we are not to expect an exact proportion betwixt all 
the Parts of the Compariſon, and the Subject of which we 
ſpeak; as when Virgil compares the young Ligurian to a Pi- 


gon in the Claws of an Hawk; adding what relates more 
to the Deſcription of a Pigeon torn to pieces by a Hawk, 
than to the Subject compar'd. The ſecond Thing to be ob- 


ſerv'd, is, That it is not neceſſary that the Thing compar'd 
to, be more elevated than the Thing compar'd; as the 
quoted Inſtance from Virgil ſhews. | | | 
* Suſpenſion keeps the Hearer in ſuſpenſe, and attentive, 
by ExpeGtation of what the Speaker will conclude in; as, 
0 God! Darkneſs is not more oppoſite to Light, Froſt 10 Fire, 
Rage and Hatred to Love, Tompeſits to Calms, Pain to Plea- 
| ſure, or Death to Life, than Sin to thee, 
 - Repreſentation gives a Tongue to Things inanimate, and 
makes them ſpeak in Paſſion; as, Hear, thou ſtupid Creature, 
hear the very Walls of this ſacred Pile complaining of thy Nie- 
ledneſs: Have we, ſay they, ſo many hundred Tears been con- 
ſecrated to the ſacred Rites of the Immortal Gods, and now at laſt 
to be polluted with thy Impieties ? Have the moſt Valiant, and the 
moſt Wiſe, enter'd here with Ame and Veneration, and (hall qne 
| ſo Mortbleſs dare to contemn the Sanitity of this Place? & c. 
© Sentences are but Reflections made upon a.Thing that 
ſurprizes, and deſerves to be conſider'd; as, Love cannot 
long be conceal where it is, nor diſſembled where it is not. 
* Applauſe is a Sentence or Exclamation, containing ſome 
Sentence plac'd at the end of a Diſcourſe ; as, Can Minds 
Divine ſuch Anger entertain! | | 
' Interrogation is frequently produc'd by our Paſſions to 
them we would perſuade, and 1s uſeful to fix the Attention 
of the Hearers; as, Let me ask you, the Men of Athens, 5s 
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it worthy the Glory of your City, or i it fit that Athens, once 
the Head of Greece, ſhould ſubmit 10 Barbarians, take Mea- 
ſures from a foreign Lord? &c. 

Adreſs is when in an extraordinary Commotion a Man 
turns himſelf to all ſides, and adreſſes Heaven, Earth, the 
Rocks, Fields, Things ſenſible and inſenſible; as, Je Moun- 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no Dew, &c. 

Prevention is a Figure, by which we prevent what might 
be objected by the Adverſaty; as, But ſome will ſay, How 
are the Dead rais'd up? And with' what Body do they come ? 
Thou Fool, that which thou ſoweſt is not quickned, unleſs it 
die, &c. | 

Communication is when we deſire the Judgment of our 

Hearers; as, What would you, Gentlemen, do in the Caſe? 
Would you take other Meaſures than, &c. 
_ » Confeſſion is the owning of our Fault, ariſing from a Con- 
fidence of Forgiveneſs of the Perſon to whom it is acknow- 
ledg'd ; as, I confeſs my ſelf io have err'd, but I am a Man, 
and what is humane, is what we are all ſub ject to; let him that 
ic free from bumane Error caſt the firſt Stone, 

Conſent makes us grant 2 Thing freely that might he de- 
ny'd, to obtain another Thing that we deſire; as, I allow 
the Greeks Learning; 1 grant them the Diſcipline of many Arts, 
the Brightneſs of Vit, the Copiouſneſs of Diſcourſe ; I will 
not deny them any thing elſe they can juſtly claim: Hut that 
Nation were never eminent for the Religion of an Oath in their 
Teſtimonies, or for Truth and Faith, &c. And here it has al- 
ways a Sting in the Tail; but on the contrary it has ſome- 
times a healing Cloſe; as, Let him be Sacrilegious, let him 
be a Robber, let him be the Chief of all Wickedneſs and Vice, 
yet fiill he is a good General, 

By this Figure we ſometimes invite our Enemy to do all 
the Milchief he can, in order to give him a Senſe and Hor- 
rour of his Cruelty. *Tis alſo common in Complaints be- 
tween Friends; as, when Ariſtæus, in Virgil, complains to 
his Mother: 


Proceed, inbumane Parent, in thy Scorn ; 
| Root up my Trees, with Blites deſtroy my Corn, L 
My Vineyards ruin, and my Sbeepfolds burn, 
Let looje thy Rage, let all thy Spight be ſhown, 
Since thus thy Hate purſues the Praiſes of thy Son. 
E | Dryd. Virg. 
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ther of theſe, all others may be reduc'd. 

diſmiſs this Point, we muſt give a few Rules to be obſerv'd 
in the Uſe of them. 
only where we cannot expreſs our ſelves perfectly without 
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By Irony we ſpeak contrary to our Thoughts, but 'tis diſ- 
cover'd by the Tone of our Voice; as when we ſay, Robert 
is a very honeſt Man, when we mean a Rogue, 

By the T7ope, call'd Abuſe, we may borrow the Name of a 
Thing, tho' quite contrary to what we wou'd ſignify, becauſe 
we can't elſe expreſs it; as when we lay, an Iron Candleſtick, 


or a Silver Inl born. 


Theſe are the moſt conſiderable Tropes, and to one or o- 
But before we 


Firſt, therefore, we muſt uſe . Tropes 


them; and, ſecondly, when we are oblig'd to uſe them, they 
muſt have two Qualities, (ff,) They muft be clear, and 
contribute to the Underſtanding of what we intend ; (2dhj,) 
That they hold a Proportion to the Idea we wou'd paint to 
our Readers, Or Hearers, | 

A Tope loſes its Perſpicuity three Ways: (1.) When *tis 
too remote, not helping the Hearer to the Intention of the 
Speaker; as to call a lewd Houſe the Syrtes of Touth ;, the Rock 
of Youth, is nearer and more obvious; the former requiring 
our Knowledge and Remembrance, that the Syries were 
dangerous Banks of Sand on the Coaft of Africa, A Me- 
taphor is, therefore, beſt taken from ſuch ſenſible Objects as 
are moſt familiar to the Eye, which Images are apprehend- 
ed without Enquiry or Trouble, The ill Connexion of 
theſe is the ſecond Thing that brings Obſcurity on the Meta- 
phor, by ufing Words which are not commonly known, but 
relate to Places, perhaps at the fartheſt Parts of the Globe, 
from Terms of Art, Antiquities, or the like, which ought to 
be avoided. This Connexion is either Natural or Artificzal, 
That we call Natural, when Things fignify'd by their Pro- 
per and Metaphorical Names, have Natural Reſemblance 
to, or Dependance on each other; as when we ſay, a Man 
by Arms of Braſs, to fignify their Strength, this Reſem- 
blance between the Trope and proper Name, we may call 
Natural. The Artificial comes from Cuſtom; a wild un- 
tractable Temper has by Cuſtom been given to the Arab, 
which makes the Name Arab awake the Idea of an untracta- 
ble Man. | 

The third Thing which renders Tropes obſcure, is a too 
frequent Uſe of them. Laſtly, Tropes muſt always be pro- 
por tion'd to the Ideas they wou'd give. 
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$ 34- Having ſaid all that we thought neceſſary about the 


 Tropes, their Nature, Virtues, Vices and Uſe, we now come 


to the Language of the Paſſions z which is of peculiar Uſe 
both in #ratory and Poetry, both which make Uſe of them in a 
particular manner, 11 | 
We ſhall begin with the Exclamation, becauſe by that our 
Paſſions firſt flie out, and diſcover themſelves in Diſcourſe. 
Exclamation, therefore, is a violent extenſion of the Veice; 
as, O Heavens! O Earth! good God! alas] and the like. 
Doubting is the next, or Jrreſolution, is the Effect of Paſ- 


fion, as what ſhall I do ? ſhall I apply to thoſe 1 once neglected? or, 


ſhall I implore thoſe who now forſake me? &c. 

Correction is a Figure by which one in Paſhon, fearing he 
has not expreſs'd himſelf full enough, endeavours by a 
ftronger Phraſe to correct that Error; as, Nor was thy Mo- 
ther @ Goddeſs, nor perfidious Man was Dardanus the Author 
of thy Race, but rugged Rocky Caucaſus brought thee forth, and 
the Hyrcanian Tygreſs nurſt thee up. 


Omiſſion, in à violent Paſhon, permits us not to ſay all that 


ve wou'd. When our Paſſions are interrupted, or directed 


another Way, the Tongue following them, produces Words 
that have no Reference to what we were ſaying before; as, 
of all Men — meaning, the worſt of all Men. 

Suppreſſion, is a ſudden ſuppreſſion of the Paſſion, or rather 
the Threats of a Paſſion; as—which 1 — but now we muſt 
think of the preſent Matter. 

Conceſſion ſeems to omit what we ſay ; as, I will not ſpeak of 
the Injury you have done me; I am willing 10 forget the Wrong 
you have done me; I will not ſee the Contravances that you make 
againſt me, &c. _ 5 
KRepetition is made two Ways: (1.) When we repeat the 
ſame Words, or( 2.) the ſame Thing in different Words 
The former, as You deſign Nothing, Nothing that 
29 not viſible to me, what I do not ſee,&c. The ſecond, as 
of our ſelves we can do nothing Well, whatever Good we do, is 
by the Divine Grace, 

Redundance makes us uſe more Words than are abſolutely 
neceſſary, and is empharical, 7keard thee with theſe Ears, 1 
faw thee with theſe' Eyes. 

Like Meanings, are Words of the ſame Senſe, and put to- 
gether to expreſs one Thing ; as, he departed, he went out, 
he's gone. | 

Deſcription figures the Thing in ſuch lively Colours, as to 
make its Image appear before Us. | 
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Circumlocution is us'd, to avoid ſome Words whoſe Ideas 


are unpleaſant, or to avoid ſaying ſome things which may 
have an ill Effect; as, when Cicero is forc'd to confeſs that 
Clodius was ſlain by Milo, he did it with this Adreſs: “ The 
: « Servants of Milo (ſays he) being hinder'd from aſſiſting 
ee their Maſter, whom Clodius was reported to have kill'd, 
e and believing it true, they did in his abſence, without his 
Knowledge or Conſent, what every body would have 
 « expected from his Servants on the like Occaſion, In 
| . which he avoids mentioning the Words Ii, or put to Death, 


as Words ingrateful or odious to the Ear, 
Thus much we have thought fit to ſay of the Figurative 
Expreſſions of the Paſſions z but they are indeed almoſt infi- 


| nite, each being to be expreſs'd a hundred ways. We thall 
| conclude this Diſcourſe of the Art of Perſuaſion with a fe 
Reflections on Style, and fewer Remarks on other Compoit- 


tions, in which the Learner ought to be exercis d. ; 

$35. What we mean by Style, is the Manner of expret- 
fing our ſelves, or of cloathing our Thoughts in Words: 
The Rules already given, as to Flocution, or the Language, 
regard (as we may ſay) only the Members of Diſcourle, but 
Style relates to the entire Body of the Compaſition. | 

The Matter ought to direct us in the Choice of the Se. 
Noble Expreſſions render the Syle lofty, and repreſent 
Things great, and noble; but if the Subject be low and 
mean, ſonorous Words and pompous Expreifion is Bombaſt, 
and diſcovers Want of Judgment in the Writer. Figures 
and Tyopes paint the Motions of the Heart, but to make 


them juſt, and truly ornamental, the Paſſion ought to be 


reaſonable. There's nothing more ridiculous than to be 


| tranſported without Cauſe, to put one's ſelf in a Heat for 
| What ought to be argued cooly: Whence *tis plain, that the 


Matter regulates the Style, When the Subject, or Matter, 


is great, the Style ought to be ſpritely, full of Motion, and 


enrich'd with Figures, and Tropes ;, if our Subject contain no- 


| thing extraordinary, and we can conſider it without Emo- 
tion, the Style muſt be plain. | : 


The Subjects of Diſcourſe being extreamly various in the 


Nature, it follows, that there muſt be as great a Variety in 

the Sty/z 2 But the Maſters of this Art have reduc'd them all 
to three Kinds, which they call the Sublime, the Mean, or 
the [ndrfjerent, - | 
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§ 35. Let the Suhject of which we deſign a lofty Ilea be 
never-ſo noble, its Noblenefs will never be ſeen, unleſs we 
have Skill enough to preſent the heft of its Faces to the 
View. The beſt of Things have their Imperfections, the 
leaſt of which diſcover'd, may leſſen our Eſteem, if not ex- 
tinguiſh it quite: We muſt therefore take care not to ſay 
any thing in one place, which may contradict what we have 
faid in another: We ought to pick out all that is moſt 
great and noble in our Subject, and put that in its beft 
light, and then our Expreſſion muſt be noble and ſublime, 
capable of raifing lofty Ideas: And *tis our Duty to obſerve 
a certain Uniformity in our Style; tho? all we ſay have not 
an equal Magnificence, ſo far at leaft as to make all the 
pros of a piece, and bear a Correſpondence with the 
whole, 

The Danger here is, leſt you fall into a puffy Style, 
which ſome call Inflation, or ſwell'd; for if you ftretch 
Things beyond their Nature, and hunt only after great 
and ſounding Words, you ſeldom mind their Agreeableneſs 
to the Nature of the Subject. And this has been the Fault 
of many of our modern Tragic Writers, who yet with the 
Vulgar have gain'd Applauſe, and ſetled a Reputation. 

$ 37. We come next to the plain Style; and this ſimple 
and plain Character of Writing is not without its Difficul- 
dies, not in the Choice of SubjeFs, thoſe being always ordi- 

nary and common, but becauſe there is wanting in this 
Style that Pomp and Magnificence which often hide the 
. Faults of the Writer, at leaft from the general Reader or 
Hearer, But on common and ordinary Subjects there is lit. 
tle room for Figures and Tropes, ſo we muſt make choice of 
Words that are proper and obvious, 

When we call this Style ſimple and plain, we intend not 
Meanneſs of Expreſſion ;, that is never good, and ſhould al- 
ways be avoided ; For tho* the Matter or Subject of this 
Style have nothing of Elevation, yet ought not the Lan- 
guage to be vile and contemptibſe; Mob Expreſſions, and 
Vulgariſms, are to be avoided, and yet all muſt be clean 
and natural, | 

§ 35. The mean or middle Style conſiſts of a participa- 
tion of the ſublime on one fide, and of ſimplicity of the 
Plain, on the other. Virgil furniſhes us with Examples of 
all the three; of the Sublime in his Eneids, the Plain in his 
Taſtorals, and the Meaz (or Middle) in his Georgics. 
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$ 39. Tho' the Style of an Orator, or one that ſpeaks in 
Public, of an Hiſtorian and Poet, are different, yet there 
are ſome Differences in Styles of the ſame Character; for 
ſome are ſoft and eaſie, others more ſtrong; ſome gay, others 
more ſevere. Let us reflect on the Differences, and how 
they are diftinguiſh'd. 
The firſt Quality is Eaſineſs, and that is when Things are 
deliver*d with that Clearneſs and Perſpicuity that the Mind 
without any Trouble conceives them. To give this Zaſineſs 
to a Style, we muſt leave nothing to the Hearer's or Rea» 
der's decifion z we muſt deliver things in their neceſſary 
extent, with Clearneſs, that they may be eaſily comprehen- 
ded; and here Care muſt be taken of the Fluency, and to 
ayoid all Roughneſs of Cadence, 
The ſecond Quality is Strength, and it is directly oppo- 
ſite to the firſt; it ſtrikes the Mind boldly, and forces At- 
tention, To render a Style ftrong, we muſt uſe ſhort and 
nervous Expreſſions, of great and comprehenſive Meaning, 
and ſuch as excite many Ideas, 
The third Quality renders a Style pleaſant and florid, 
and depends in part on the firſt; for the third is not pleas'd 
with too ſtrong an Intention. Tropes and Figures are the 
Flowers of Stylez the firſt .give a ſenſible Conception to 
the moſt abſtruſe Thoughts; Figures awaken our Attention, 
and warm and animate the Hearer or Reader, by giving 
them Pleaſure, Motion is the Principle of Lite and Plea- 
ſure, but Coldneſs mortifies every thing. 
The laſt Quality is Severe: It retrenches every thing that 
is not abſolutely neceſſary; it allows nothing to Pleaſure, 
admitting no Ornaments or Decorations. In ſhort, we are 
to endeavour that our Style have ſuch Qualities, as are pro- 
per to the Subject of which we diſcourſe, | 
$ 40. Having ſaid thus much of Styles, we ſhall only add 
-a Word or two about other Exerciſes, in which the Learner 
ſhould be train'd up: The firſt and moſt general is the 
writing of Letters. Here an eaſie and genteel way of con- 
veying our Mind in the ſhorteſt and moſt expreſſive Terms, 
is the greateſt Excellence. Buſineſs requires no Ornaments, 
and a plain and ſuccinét Information is all that is re- 
quir'd. Letters of Complement muſt have Gaiety, but no 
Aﬀettation. Eaſineſs muſt ſhine thro? all, and a clean Ex- 
preſſion ; here is no room for the Luxuriance of Pang, or 
the Embelliſhments of longer Diſcourſes. The fame 119 
be aid of Condoleance, and even of Perſuaſon. The mot 
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poignant and coerciveReaſons muſt be us'd, and thoſe that 
by want of Native Force require the Help of Art to-recom- 
mend them, laid aſide. 

ESSAY S have, in theſe later Ages, mightily prevail'd; 
and here, as in Letters, all muſt be eaſie, free, and natural, 
and written juſt as you think, ſometimes leaving the Sub- 

ct, and then returning again, as the Thoughts ariſe in the 

ind. At leaſt this has hitherto been the Prattiſez and 
Montaigne, Who has got no ſmall Reputation by this Way 
of Writing, ſeldom keeps many Lines to the Subject he 
propoſes; Tho' it is our Opinion, that my Lord Bacon is a 
much better Pattern; for indeed they ſeem to us to be 
ſudden Reflections on ſome one particular Subject, not very 
unlike the common Themes given to Scholars in the Schools, 
with this difference, that the Author of theſe is ſuppos'd 
to have gain'd much from Obſervation and Reflection on 
thoſe Heads, and that therefore his Diſcoveries may be of 
Valuez whereas the propoſing ſuch particular Moral Sub- 
jets to Boys, is requiring Impertinencies from them, who 
M—_ no Fund of Obſervation to furniſh out the Entertain- 

As for the Subjects of Poetical Exerciſes, we have given 
ſufficient Rules for them, in our Art of Poetry, 
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The ART of REASONING, 


CHAP. I. 
Of Particular IDE AS. 
| OGIC 7s the Art of Reaſoning, The Art is divi- 


ded into four Parts; the firſt treats of Ideas; the ſe- 
cond of Judg menis; the third of Method; and the 


fourth of Reaſoning, or Argumentation. 


An Ilea, in General, we define The immediate Object of 
the Mind; or that Thought or Image of any Thing which is im- 
mediately ſet before the Mind. 

All Ideas become the Objects of our Mind, or are preſen- 
ted to the Judgment by the Perception of the Senſes, which 
we call Senſation ; or by the Meditation of the Mind, which 
we call Reflection. 

1. Idea are either Simple or Compound : We call thoſe 
Simple, in Which the moſt ſubtile Penetration of the Mind 
it ſelf cannot diſcover any Parts, or Plurality; and we cal 
thoſe Compounded which are made up, or compos'd of two of 
more of thole which are Simple, Examples of both we ſhall 
lee hereafter. 

2, There are Idea of Subſtances, we know not what ob- 
ſcure Subject, in which there are the Properties of Things 
which we know; and Ideas of Modes or Manners, which are 
the Qualities or Attributes of Subſlances, which we cannot 
Conceive capable of ſubſiſting alone without their Subſtances, 

3. There are certain Relations between Subſtances and 
Subſtances Modes and Modes; and Modes and Subſtances 
the Conſideration of one including the Confideration of the 
vther, from whence theſe Relations derive that Name, 

4. There are Meas which are to be confider'd as the I. 
mages of ſomething Exiſtent, we Which convey chemſelves 


to, 
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ESSAY S have, in theſe later Ages, mightily prevail'd; 
and here, as in Letters, all muſt be eaſie, free, and natural, 
and written juſt as you think, ſometimes leaving the Sub- 
ct, and then returning again, as the Thoughts ariſe in the 
ind. At leaſt this has hitherto been the Practiſe; and 
Montaigne, who has got no ſmall Reputation by this Way 
of Writing, ſeldom keeps many Lines to the Subject he 
propoſes: Tho' it is our Opinion, that my Lord Bacon is a 


much better Pattern; for indeed they ſeem to us to be 


ſudden Reflections on ſome one particular Subject, not very 
unlike the common Themes given to Scholars in the Schools, 
with this difference, that the Author of theſe is ſuppos'd 
to have gain'd much from Obſervation and Reflection on 
thoſe Heads, and that therefore his Diſcoveries may be of 
Value; whereas the propoſing ſuch particular Moral Sub- 
jects to Boys, is requiring Impertinencies from them, who 
* ve no Fund of Obſervation to furniſh out the Entertain- 
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As for the Subjects of Poetical Exerciſes, we have given 
ſufficient Rules for them, in our Art of Poetry, 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Particular IDEAS. 


OGIC 7s the Art of Reaſoning, The Art is divi- 
ded into four Parts; the firſt treats of Ideas; the ſe- 
cond of Judg ments; the third of Method; and the 

fourth of Reaſoning, or Argumentation. 

An 1dea, in General, we define—The immediate Object of 
the Mind; or that Thought or Image of any Thing which is im- 
mediately ſet before the Mind. 

All 14eas become the Objects of our Mind, or are preſen- 
ted to the Judgment by the Perception of the Senſes, which 
we call Senſation ; or by the Meditation of the Mind, which 
we call Reflection. | ; 

1. Ideas are either Simple or Compound : We call thoſe 
Simple, in which the moſt ſubtile Penetration of the Mind 
it ſelf cannot diſcover any Parts, or Plurality; and we call 
thoſe Compounded u hich are made up, or compos'd of two ot 
more of thoſe which are Simple, Examples of both we ſhall 
lee hereafter. 

2. There are Idea of Subſtances, we know not what ob» 
ſcure Subject, in which there are the Properties of Things 
which we know; and Ideas of Modes or Manners, which are 
the Qualities or Attributes of Subſlances, which we cannot 
Conceive capable of ſubfiſting alone without their Subſtances, 

3. There are certain Relations between Subſtances and 
Subſtances; Modes and Modes; and Modes and Subſtances; 
the Conſideration of one including the Confideration of the 
other, from whence theſe Relations derive that Name, 
4. There are Ideas which are to be confider'd as the I. 
mages of ſomething Exiſtent, _ Which convey thewſclves 
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- to, and fix themſelves in the Mind, without any Operation 
. Gf its own. But there are others, which by the Mind are 
 Þin'd to new Ideas at Pleaſure, and. ſeparated from them by 
Abſtraction. 


5. Farther, there are Ideas of a larger, or leſs extent , or 


join'd to more or fewer Ideas, whence we call them Singular, 
Particular, or Univerſal. 


6. There are ſome Ideas that are clear and plain, and o- 


- thers that are obſcure, All clear Ideas are ſimple, as are thoſe 
of the compounded, all whoſe Parts are diſtinctly plac'd be- 


fore, or repreſented to, the Mind. 

7. There are ſome Ideas that are perfect, or adequate; and 
others that are inadequaie, or imperfect. Thoſe we call per- 
fect, or adequate, which contain all the Parts of the Things 
whoſe Images they are, and offer them ſo to the Mind; thole 


are inadequate, or imperfeF, which only contain and offer 


ſome Parts of the Things of which they are the Images. 
We call Ideas Images of the T kings, becauſe there are ſome 
Things without us, which are like, and anſwers to them. 

To theſe particular Heads of Idea all others may be re- 
fer'd, Theſe thercfore we ſhall particularly examine. 


GH AF 
Of ſimple Compound IDEAS. 


2 Vi many of the ſimple Ideas we have from, or by 
our Senſes, and very many from the Attention of the 
"Mind turn'd inwards on it ſelf, without regard to Senſation, 
2. To the 255 we muſt refer all our Senſations; the chief of 
which may be reduc'd to five Clafles, Forms, or Heads, ac- 
, cording to the five Parts of the Body, which are affected 
by them. For they come to us by the Means of our Eyes, 
our Ears, our Noſe, our Tongue or Palate, and by the Touch, or 
Feeling of all the other Parts of the Body. Colours are ſim- 
ple Idea (we mean Colours themſelves, and diſtinct from co- 
Jour'd Bodies which have Parts) as Blue for Example, of 
which the Mind can diſcover no Manner of Parts. 

3. The Ideas of Sounds are likewiſe ſimple, as well as thoſe 
of Smell, Taſte, Touch, We ſpeak here of One ſimple particu- 
ar Senſation conſider'd diſtinctly from the Variety of Sounds, 
Smells, Taſtes, and Touches, Thus if any one ſmell to a 
Roſe without mixing any other Scent he will have a Senſa- 
Aion, in Which he can diſtinguiſh no Tarts; and this holds of 
be other Senſatiqgns. 
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4. Pain andPleaſureare the chief, and moſt eminent Senſæ- 
tions we have, whoſe Kinds and Sorts vary according to the 
Part or Member affected; but there are no Parts to be di- 
ſtinguiſh'd in Pain and Pleaſure, which we can conceive to 


be ſeparated from each other. We ſpeak not of the Dura- 
tion Pain or Pleaſure, which evidently has Parts; but of 
the ſimple Senſation cf a prick with a Needle, for Example, 
none can conceive any Parts of it, the concourſe of which 
ſhou'd produce Pain. | | 

5. In the Idea of Motion, which comes to us by our Senſes, 
when conſider'd in general, we can conceive no Parts, tho' 
we may of its Duration; of the Line it deſcribes, and its Quick- 
neſs or Slownels. . 5 

6, Thus in many ſimple eas, which ariſe from Reflection, 
we ſhou'd in vain ſeek for Parts, as in Volition, or Willing, &c. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Exiſtence conſider'd in general; tho 
there are viſible Parts in the Duration. 

7.Compound Ide as, we have ſaid, contain or comprehend ſe- 
veral {ple Idea, which may be diftinguiſh'd and ſeparately 
conider'd. Thus the Idea of all Bodies are compound; be- 
cauſe in them we can conſider ſome Parts without the others, 
or diſtinctſy from the others. If we conſider a Body, we 
clearly and plainly diſtinguiſh the higher and lower, the fore 
and hind, the left and right Parts of it; and can diſtinctly 
think of one without the others. If we conſider the Idea of 
Pity, we find that it conſiſts of the Ideas of Miſery, of a mi- 
ſerable Perſon, and of one who grieves for him. Such are 
the Ileus of all Virtues and Vices, tho' they come to us by 
Reflection of the Mind. | 

8. Tho' we ſhall not, in this Part of Logic, or the Art of 
Reaſoning, treat of thoſe Fudgments we paſs upon Ideas, yet 
it is of importance to remember never to pretend to define 
what cannot be defin'd without making it more obſcure 3 
for a Definition ought always to be made uſe of to make 
the Subject of our Diſcourſe more plain and clear, than the 
bare Name of the Thing wou'd make it; but in ſimple Ideas, 
we.cannot better explain them, than by their very Name, 
or ſome Synonymous Words, the Knowledge of which de- 
pends on the Tongue we uſe, and the Senſe of him we ſpeak _ 
to The contrary Method has made the Hriſtotelians fill us 
with unintelligible Jargon; as defining of Motion, they ſay, 
tis an Alt of a Being in Power, as in Power; nor have the 
Moderns much mended the Matter, by defining it the change 
of Situation, The firſt labours hy plicable Ong, 
| 2 a 
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and the Terms of tie later are not more clear or known, | 
than the Word Motion it ſelf. ; 

9. Definition, indeed, has only to do with compound Ide aß, 
for its an Enumeration, or reckoning up of the ſeveral , 


ple Ideas, of which that conſiſts. 


CH AP. III. 
Of IDEAS of Subſtances and Modes. 


1. A Nother ſort of Ideas are thoſe of Subſtances and Modes, | 

for we conſider all Things ſeparately, and by them- 
ſelves, or elſe as exiſting in other Things ſo much, that we 
can't allow themExiftence without *em. The firft we callSub- F 


flances and Subjetts, the later Modes and Accidents; as when 


ue reflect on Wax and ſome Figure, as Roundneſs, we conſi- 


der the Wax as a Thing which may ſubſiſt without that 
Roundnels, or any other particular Figure; we therefore 
call Nax a Subſtance, On the contrary, we conſider Round- 
neſs ſo inherent to the & or ſome other Subſtance, that it 
can't ſubſiſt without it, for we are not capable of coneeiving 
Roundneſs diſtinAly and ſeparately from a round Body, 
T his therefore we call a Mode, or Accident, | | 

2. We always conſider Bodies cloath'd, as I may fay, in 
ſome certain Modes, except when we reflect on the Abſtract, 
or General. The Subſtances the Grammarians expreſs by 
the Name; the Modes may be render'd by the Qualities; as 


Max and Roundneſs is expreſs*'d by round Wax. 


3. We have beſides, certain compound Ideas, Which con- 

ſift only of Modes; and others which are compounded, or 
made up only witha ſort of Species, or kind of Modes. As 
a Furlong, as far as it expreſſes a Menſuration of the Road; 
for it comprehends uniform Modes, as Paces or Feet: Others 
conſiſt of ſeveral ſorts of Modes; as the Idea of Pity, which 
has been already defin'd, and of the other Paſſions, and V ir- 
tues and Vices. 
4. We have, farther, Ideas compounded of a Collection 
of Subftances of a like Nature, ſuch is the Idea of an Army, 
of a City, ofa Flock; conſiſting of many Soldiers, Citizens, 
or Sheep, & c. or they are composd of a Collection of Ideas of 
unlike Subſtances; ſuch is the Idea of the Matter of which a 
Houſe, a Ship, or a Deſert is compounded, And in theſe 
Idea we conſider not only Subſtances, as they are ſuch, but 
alſo as attended with certain Modes, which produce Ideas 
that are very much compounded, b 
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5. We define Subſtances in general, Things ſubſiſting by 
-them;ſelves, but then they are conſider'd abſtractly, or with- 
out regard to any particular Subſtance actually exiſting 3 
and in that Senſe it is ſufficiently plain what is meant by 
the Word Subſtance ; but ſince there is no Subſtance conſi- 
der'd in general which has any Exiſtence, but in our Ideas, 
where we conſider exiſting Subſtances, the Matter is alter'ds 
The Ideas of ſingle or particular Subſtances, are very ob- 
ſcure; nor do we underſtand any thing by their ſeveral 
Names, but certain we know not what unknown Subjects, 


in which there are certain Properties which conſtantly co- 


exift, Thus if any one ſhou'd ask what that Subſtance is 
which we call Body, we can only ſay, that it is an unknown 
Subject, in which we always diſcover Extenſion, Diviſibility, 
and Impenctrability. | 

6, *Tis plain, that nothing more obſcure can he meant, 


than what is expreſs'd by theſe Terms, extended Subſtances. 


For all that is here meant, is, that there is an unknown Sub- 
ject, one of whoſe Properties is to conſiſt of other unknown 
Subjects, or Subſtances plac'd cloſe to each other, and of that 
Nature, that we have no Idea of any one of thoſe Subſtances 
of which we ſay a Body conſiſts, For we cannot affirm of 
any 14ea, that it is the Idea of any one Subſtance, of which a 
Body is compos'd, ſince we have no Idea of corporeal Sub- 
ſtance, which do's not comprehend or contain innumerable 
Subſtances, If therefore we expreſs what we underſtand by 
the Name of corporeal Subſtance, we muſt ſay, that zt zs a Com- 
poſition of unknown Beings, ſome of whoſe Properties we know. 

7. The ſame we may ſay of other Subſtances, as of the Spi- 


ritual (we examine not here whether or not there be any 


more) as whoever will conſider with Attention, and not ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be amus'd and deceiv'd by empty Words, 
will experience. We find in our Mind various Thoughts, 
whence we form the Idea of Spirits; but we are ignorant of 
what that Subject, is in which theſe Thoughts are. | 
8. It will be of great Uſe to as perfe& a Knowledge of 
Things as we are capable of obtaining, to diſtinguiſh in 
thoſe Subjects which we call Subſtances, thoſe Things, with- 
out which we can conceive thoſe Subjects or. Modes from 
thoſe without which we cannot conceive them, For when 
we think with Attention on thoſe Subjects, we ſhall find 
that there are ſome Things ſo eſſential to them, that we 
can't deprive them of, without changing their Nature; and 
biber Things which may be taken away from the Subyeæct, and 
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9. Modes are commonly divided into internal, which we 
conceive, as it were, inherent in the Subſtance ; as, Kownd- 
eſs, &c. Or external, as when we ſay any Thing is deſir'd, 
lov'd, beheld, and the like; which we call Relations. 

10. There are likewiſe Modes, which are alſo Subſtances 
as, Apparel, Hair, &c. without which the Subjeſt can ſubſiſt, 


and they can likewiſe be without the Subject. As or theſe 


Ide as, which are compos'd of Modes and Subſtances variouſſy 
join'd together, ſome are call'd real, as being the Ideas of 
hings that either real do, or are at leaſt believ'd to exiſt; 
others rational, that is, when the Mind compounds various 
Ideas together; as when we conſider a Stick reaching up to 
the Stars themſelves. 
11. In compound Ideas we ought carefully to obſerve how 
manifold, and of how many /deas they conſiſt; as we ſhall 


more plainly ſee under the Head of the 0bſcurity and Per- 
-ſpicuity of Ideas. | 


CH A P. IV. 
Of RELATIONS. 


1. T Hete are, beſides Subſtances, and Modes which are in- 
herent in Subſtances, certain external Denominations, 
which tho? they add nothing to the Subſtance, yet depend on 
ſome Mode or Manner of it; and theſe we call Relations, 
by which the Confideration of one Thing includes the Con- 
ſideration of another. Thus when we call any one a Father, 
on this Expreſſion depends this, that he whom we call ſo 
has b-got Children, and ſo comprehends and includes the 
Conſideration of Children. | | 

2. Every Idea, confider'd in a certain manner, may be 
the Foundation of a Relation, that is, may lead us by ſome 
Property of its own to the Conſideration of ſome other Idea. 
So that all Exiſtence may be divided into the Creator and 
the Creature; for the Name of the Creator includes the 
Thought of the Creature; and ſo on the contrary. 

3. Relations are innumerable z for they may be between 
Subſtances and Subſtances, Modes and Modes, Modes and 
Subftances, Relations and Subftances, Relations and Modes, 
Relations and Relations; for there is nothing that cannot 


excite our Thoughts on ſomething elſe, fince we can com- 
pound or join our Ideas together as we think fit. But avoid- 


ing too nice a Scrutiny, we ſhall only make our Obſervati- 
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ons on thoſe of the greateſt moment, which regard Relations 
conſider'd in general. 

4. We very often conſider Ideas as abſolute, or including, 
no Relations, which yet have neceſſarily a Reference to 
Others. Thus we cannot call any thing Great or Large, but 
that the Idea which anſwers that Word, muſt be relative. For 
we call thoſe Things great, in a certain Kind, which are the 


greateſt among thoſe Things of the fame Nature, which we 


have known. We call that Bill or Mountain great, Which is 
as great as any Hill that we have ever ſeen, That Kingdom 
is large, which exceeds the Bounds of our own Country, or 
of thoſe Countries we have known, Cc. That Tower we call 
high, which is higher than moſt of the ſame kind that we 
have known. In Number we call that great, than which 


there is not many greater in the ſame Kind: Thus ſixty 


Thouſand Men in Arms in Greece was call'd a great Army, 
hecauſe Greece ſcarce ever had a greater; but it had been 
little in Perſia, where much larger were aſſembled. Thus 
likewiſe as to Tie, we call it long or ſhort with Reference 
to another. We call a hundred Years Life, a long Life 
Jacob call his (a 130) ſhort, becauſe his Anceſtors liv'd fo 
many longer. Sickneſs, Pain, and ExpeQation, make 
that Time ſeem long, which to one in Action, Health, or 
Pleaſure, ſeems ſhort. That Burthen is beavy to a Child, a 
weak Woman, an old Man, the Sickly, which is light to a 
Man in Health and Vigour, Thus in the Ornaments of 
the Mind, we call that Wit great, that Learning profound, 
that Memory tenacious, that Prudence conſummate, which 
we find excel, after the Manners of our Country, all thac 
we knowamong us; tho' by Foreigners they may be thought 
but of a moderate ſize, Thus Great Learning has a very 
different Signification in the Mouth of a Man of Letters, 
and of an ignorant Perſon ; it is of a much larger extent in 
the former, than in the later, 

5. In ſhort, all the Modes both of Mind and Body that 
admit of Encreaſe or Diminution, are the Prototypes of 
Relative Ideas. But this is to be obſery'd with the utmoſt 
Attention, becauſe their Number is very large, which if con- 
founded with abſolute Ideas, will give rife to great Errors, 


and render us incapable of underſtanding the Diſcourſe of | 1 


Others. 


5. Here we muſt, in ſhort, remark, that the Judgments 
that we make are only the Perceptions of the Relations be- 
tween various Ideas; in which Relations our Mind do's * 
- Auieſce 
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ones, Thus when we judge that two times two make 
our, or that two times two do not make five: our Mind ob- 


ſerves the Kelation of Equality which is between two times 
two and four, and the Inequality which is between two 
times two and five; in which Perception, as evident, the 
Mind does acquieſce or is beſt ſatisfy'd, or gives it ſelf no 
farther Trouble to conſider of its Truth. But of this more 
at large in the ſecond Part. 

7. Reaſoning alſo is a like Perception of the Relations 
join'd with that Acquieſcence of the Mind, But it is not 
a Perception of the Relations which are among, various 
Things, but of thoſe Relations which the Relations them- 
ſelves have among themſelves. Thus when we gather from 
this, that 4 is a ſmaller Number then , and that twice 2 
Equals 4, that twice 2 is a leſs Number than 6; we perceive 
the Relation of Inequality, which is between the Relation 


of the Number twice 2 and 4, and the Relation of 4 and 6; 


acquieſcing in which Perception,we conclude it a leſs Num- 
ber than 6. But this belongs to the third and fourth Parts, 
yet we thought it proper to make this ſhort remark here, that 
the Diſtinction we brought in the beginning of various Re- 
htions fhou'd not be look'd on as empty and vain; for unie(3 
we retain this, we know not what our Mind do's in Judging 
and Reaſoning, All our Ideas may be reterr'd to Subſtances, 
Modes and Relations. 


C H A P. V. 

Of IDEAS mhich are offer'd to the Mind with- 
out any Operation of its own ; and of thoſe, in 
the forming which, ſome Operation of the Mind 
does intervene, 

1, T Here are certain Ideas which are only conſider'd by 


1 the Mind, without any manner of addition; ſuch are 
all Simple Ideas, which have not any Dependance on the Will 


and Pleaſure of theMind,and in ſpight of that,are always the 


fame. Thus the Mind has no Command over Pleaſure, or 
Pain. Now the other ſimple Ideas, which we have enume- 


rated before, we find to be of that nature, as that if the 


Mind endeavour to detract any thing from them, they 
utterly periſh, and ceaſe to he; nor can it add any thing, 


Without the deſtruction of their Simplicity. 


8 


Things affect our Senſes, and excite certain Ideas of theme 


an Advantage to us, that we can examine ſome of them 


This Abſtration the Geometricians make uſe of, when they 
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2. To this ſame Head we may refer thoſe Compound Ideas 


which offer themſelves to the Mind, without our thinking of 
the Matter, ſuch as the Ideas of Things that exiſt; which 


ſelves in our Mind. 

3. Theſe deas are term'd Real, becaufe they proceed from 
Things exifting without us, On the contrary, there are 
other Compound Ideas, which are not brought to the Mind 
from abroad, but are compounded by that, according to 
its Pleaſure, Thus, by joining the Ideas of half © Man, 
and half a Horſe, the Idea of a Centaur is ſorm'd; which is 
done in no other manner, than by the Mind's Will to have 
the Image of a Centaur the Object of its View; or by conſi- 
dering at once the Body of a Man from the Waifte to the 
Head, and the Body of a Horſe with the Head and Neck 
cut off: For ſuth is the Force of the Humane Mind, that 
it can joyn whatever is not contradictory, by its Contem- 
plation, and reſcind whatever it pleaſes. Theſe Ideas, thus 
compounded by the Mind, we call Phantaſtic. 

4. As the Mind can conſider thoſe Things together, 
which in Reality, and without it ſelf, are not joyn'd toge- 
ther in one Exiſtence; ſo can it conſider thoſe Things ſepa- 
rately, which do not in Reality exiſt ſeparately, And this 
ſort of Contemplation, which is call'd Abſtra@ion, is of 
great Uſe to the accurate Conſideration of Compaund Ideas. 
For we cannot, if they conſiſt of a larger number of Parts, 
diſtinly ſee them in our Mind all together; *tis therefore 


ſeparately, a little delaying the Conſideration of the reſt. 

5. Abſtraction is made principally three ways: Firſt, Our 
Mind can conſider any one Part of a Thing really diſtinct 
from it, as a Man's Arm, without the Contemplation of the 
reſt of his Body. But this is not properly Abſtraction, ſince 
the Arm is, without the Interpoſition of the Mind, ſeparated 
diftin& from the Body, tho* it cannot live, that is, be nou- 
riſh*d, encreaſe, or move in that Separation. 

6. Secondly, We think by Abſtract ion of the Mode of a Sub- 
ſtance, omitting the Subftance it ſelf, or when we ſeparately 
conſider ſeveral Modes, which ſubſiſt together in one Subject. 


conſider the Length of a Body ſeparately, which they call 
a Line, omitting evidently the Conſideration of its Breadth 
and Depth. And then its Length and Breadth together, 
Which they call the Surface, By the ſame Abſtraition we 

| can 
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can diſtinguiſh the determination of a Motion, towards what 
Place directed, from the Motion it ſelf, | 
7. Thirdly, We, by Abſtration, omit the Modes and Rela- 
tions of any particular Thing, if from it we form a Univerſal 
Idea, Thus, when we wou'd underſtand a Thinking Being 
in general, we gather from our ſelf Conſciouſneſs what it is 
to Think, and, omitting the Conſideration of thoſe Things 
which have a peculiar Reference to the Humane Mind, we 
think of a thinking Being in general. By this means particu- 
lar Ideas become general. | | 
8. That we may not err in judging of the 7leas mention'd 
in this Chapter, we muſt make theſe Obſervations. F7/3, 
That thoſe Ideas which offer themſelves to the Mind without 
any Operation of its own, muſt of neceſſity be excited by 
fome external Cauſe, and ſo are plac'd before the Mind as 
they are, But we muſt take heed that we do not think that 
there is always in thoſe Things themſelves which excite 
thoſe Ideas, any thing like them, hecauſe it may happen that 
they are not the true and real Cauſes, but only the Occa- 
ſions by which thoſe 7deas are produc'd. And this Suſpici- 
on ought to heighten by what we experience in our Dreams, 
When by the occaſion of the Motion of the Brain there are 
the Images of Things ſet before us, which are not preſent 
themſelves, and often have no-Exiſtence in Nature. Whence 
we may gather from ſuchlike Ideas, that the Cauſe or Occa- 
fion of their Production has an external Subſiſtence, and 
not in the Mind. 
9. Secondly, As to thoſe Heas which are compounded by 
the Mind, we eaſily imagine, firſt, that the Originals of ſuch 
ideas may poſſibly ſumewhere exiſt; and then, that they realy 
do, unleſs we are manifeſtly convinc'd by Experience, that 
they never did realy exiſt conjunctly, and ſo join'd together, 
And on the contrary, that thoſe Things which the Mind 
conſiders ſeparately by Abſtraction, do realy exiſt in that ſe- 
pa rate State. As the Mathematical Point without any 
arts; and Lines conſiſting only of thoſe Points join'd toger 


2pth; whereas Demonſtration ſhows-the -contrary, and 
thoſe Terms are only made uſe of by-the Mathematicians 
for the ſake of the Inſtruction of the Learners of that Art. 

10. Wemuſt here farther warn you againſt another Er- 
ror too frequent among the School Men, that is, not to make 
thoſe realy diſtinct Things, or different Beings, which we 
have diftinguiſh'd by AHtradion. 


ther, without Breadth or Depth, and Surfaces without 
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C HA P. VI. 


| Of Individual,Particalar, and Univerſal Ib EAs. 


1. Hat we have ſaid of Ab/tra#ons leads us to the conſi- 


deration of Ideas, as they are individual, particular, and 


| univerſal, for they are made particular and univerſal from in- 
Ai vidual, by Abſtraction; in wkich Matter we proceed in this 
manner. When we conſider our ſelves, in our Mind, or a- 


ny one Man before us, then we have the Idea of an Individual, 
or an Individual Idea. But if we omit thoſe Things which 


are peculiar to us, or that one Man, and conſider what is 
common to us and many others; ſuch as to be born in the 
ſame Country, to be of the ſame Party, and the like, then is 


the Idea of ſome Particular Nation, or Family, Ce. plac'd 
before us: But laſtly, if omitting theſe particular Diſtincti- 
ons common to us and a certain number of Men, we con- 


ſider what is common to us and all Mankind, we have then 
an Unzverſal Idea. | 


. - 2. The Names that ſignify individual Ideas, are call'd 


proper; as, Alexander, Cæſar. But thoſe which ſignify par- 
ticular and uni verſal Ideas, are call'd Appellative, or Common; 
as, a Briton, a Chriſtian, a Man, | 


3. Farther — We may diſtinguiſh in thoſe Ideas certain 


Properties which are conſtantly united in them, and exter- 


nal Subjects agreeable to thoſe Ideas, or ſuch as the Ideas a- 
gree with. Thus in the Idea of Man we diſcover or ſee a 
thinking Mind and a Body conſiſting of certain Organs 


but this Idea agrees with the Inhabitants cf Europe, Afia, A- 
fricaand America, 


HAP. VII. 
Of the Perſpicuity and Obſcurity of IoEASs. 


„B we can pals any certain Judgment of an 7dea, it 
is firft neceſſary that it ſhou'd be clear or perſpicuous, 
otherwiſe if we ſhou*d happen to paſs a right Judgment on a 
Thing that is not known, or at leaſt not ſufficiently clear, it 
muſt be attributed to Chance, and not to Knowledge, The 
Obſcurity and Clearneſs of Ideas are therefore worthy our 
Conſideration in the Art of Reaſoning. 

2, We call that a clear Idea, when all it comprehends is ſo 


diſtinctly plac'd before our Mind, that we can ealily diſtin- 
Euilh it from all others, 


3. All 
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3. All ſimple Ideas are clear, ſuch as Senſations ; ſuch there» | 
fore is the Idea of Light: For when we have that Idea be- 
fore us, we ſee all that is in it, nor can we confound it with 
any other. We may ſay the ſame of Sounds, Scents, Taſtes, 
Pleaſure, Pain, Cc. which can never be confounded or min- 
gled with eachother. And theſe Senſations encreaſe in their | 
Clearneſs in proportion to the Livelineſs of their ſtriking 
on the Organ proper to them; for by how much more ve» 
hemently the Mind is ftrook, with ſo much the more Atten- | 
tion it applies to the Subject, and fo this lively Idea is more | 
clearly diſtinguiſh'd from all others. 

4+ Theſe ſimple Ideas are allo perſpicusm or clear, which 
the Mind receives without the Interpoſition of the Body: 
Examples of which we have given under the Head of ſimple 
Compounded Ideas, But as we can conſider the Parts of a | 
compound Idea ſeparately, ſo we view them ſingly, or one by | 
one as ſimple Ideas, of which they are compounded 2 Thus 
alſo all abſtract Ideas are clear, tho? the Subject in which they 
exiſt be unknown, We can in all Subſtances, of which we | 
know any Properties, ſelect ſome Property, which being by | w! 
Abſtraltion ſeparated from all the reſt, becomes ſimple, and | Ca 
dy conſequence clear, altho' it exiſt in a Subject which we | fr. 
do not know. Thus Humaniiy generally conſider'd, ts made | we 
a ſimple Idea, and therefore indiviſihle. ul 

5. But theſe ſame Ideas are often made obſcure when they | th 
are confider'd without Abſtraction, together with other Ideas fti 
that are obſcure, and co-exiſt in the Subjeft. Thus when | 4: 
the Queſtion is not, what Humanity or Reaſon is in gene- 
ral, but what Reaſon is in Stephen, or in Thomas, and what 
is its numerical Difference. 

6. Thoſe compounded Ideas are clear, all whoſe Parts, or | ( 
fnple Ideas of which they are compounded, are perfectly 
known to us. But thoſe we call obſcure of which we only 
now fome Parts. Thus when we know all the Unites of 
which any Number conſiſts, we certainly know the Number, | I. 
but if we have gone through but ſome of the Unites, we cans | 
not know how much the whole is; and have therefore af by 
confus'd Idea of it. but 

7. Whenever, therefore, we are to judge of any Thing, | the 
we muſt firſt diſtinguiſh all its Parts, if it conſiſt of Parts, | the 
and then give judgment: Elſe we ſhall do as if we ſhou'd | are 
give the Sum Totalofan Accompt, and not know the parti» | the 

cular Numbers or Figures which make it up, But more Sur 
of this in the Third Parts call 
| D. But 
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8. But if in the Things which fall under our Conſidera- 
tion we cannot ſufficiently diſtinguiſh their Parts, and give 
a certain Enumeration of them, we muſt then fairly conreſs, 
that either they are not in the number of thoſe Things to 
which the Knowledge of Man can extend, or that it requires 
more Time to examine into the Matter. 

9. It much conduces to the clearneſs of an Idea compound- 
ed by our ſelves or others, if the Parts which compole it are 
always of the ſame Number, and in the ſame Order; other- 
wiſe, if the Number of the ſimple Ideas of which it's compos'd, 
can be encreas'd or leſſen'd, or their Order inverted, the 
Memory,and ſo the Mind, is confounded. Thus if any one 
has with Care caſt up any Sums, and plac'd them in any 
certain Order, as often as he has a Mind to remember them, 
be cafily does it, if there has been no Abſtraction or diſ- 
placing in the Accompt. But on the contrary, the former 
us | Computation and Diſpoſition is deſtroy'd if the Numbers 
ey | are difturb'd, and thrown out of their Places. 
we 10. In ſhort, the Nature of Perſpicuity or Clearneſs, is ſuch 
by | when it is at its height, that it compels our Aſſent. We 
nd | cannot have the leaſt doubt but that Pleaſure is different 
we | from Pain, or that twice two make four, On the contrary, 
ide | we find a Power in our Minds of ſuſpending our Judgment 
when there is any Obſcurity in the Ideas. But *tis certain, 
hey | that we often raſhly yield our Aﬀent to obſcure Ideas, but 
eas | ftill we have Liberty to deny it; which we cannot do to an 
hen Idea which has a compleat Perſpricurty or Clearneſs. 


A 


hat C H A P. VIII. 


zor] Of Adequate and Inadequate, or Perfect op 
ly Imperfect IDEAS. 


1 X ha ve obſerv'd in the firſt Chapter, that Ideas 
dan are the Images of Things which are without us, 
e a | by the Force or Occaſion of which they are excited in us; 
but they may be the Images of the whole Thing that excites 
ing, | them, or only of a part. When they repreſent the whole, 
[rts, | they are call'd Adequate, or perfect; when but a part, they 
ou'd | are call'd Inadequate, or imperfect. Thus it we ſee only 
1rti»| the ſquare Surface of a Cube, then the Idea of a ſquare Fi- 
nore gure, not of a Cube, is in our Mind; which, therefore, is 

call'd an znadequate or imperfect Idea. On the contrary, it 
But 1 we 
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ue behold a Triangle drawn on a piece of Paper, and think | 


- of a Triangle in Plane, we have an adequate or perfect Idea 


in our Mind. 


2. All ſimple” Ideas are adequate or perſeſt, becauſe the] 
Faculty (de it what it will) that excites them repreſents | 


- them entire. Thus the Pain that we feel ſignifies, that there 


is ſome Faculty of ſome Being without us, which excites | 


that Idea in us againſt our Will, But we muft proceed no 
- farther, for a ſimple Idea repreſents a {imple Object, but it does 


not inform us where it is, or whether that Faculty be united | 


to any others. We may therefore, without fear of Error, 


gather from any Senſation, that there is ſomething out off 


Hur Mind which is by Nature adapted to excite it in us. 
3. The Ideas of Modes are alſo adequate or perfect, except 
of thoſe Modes which are likewiſe Subſtances. For when 
we underſtand no Modes ſeparately exiſting, they are only 
conſider'd by us ſeparately from the Subſtances by way of 
Abſtraction; but all abſtract Ideas are adequate or perfect, ſince 
they repreſent all that Fart of the Subject which we then 
conſider. Thus the Idea of Roundneſs is perfect or adequate, 
becauſe it offers to our Mind all that is in Roundneſs in gene- 
ral. The Idea of a Triangle in general is adequate or perfect, 
becauſe when it's before my Mind, 1 ſee all that is common 
to all the Triangles that can be. | 
4. Of the ſame kind are all Ideas, of which we know no 
original or external Object realy exiſting out of them, by 
the occaſion of which thoſe Ideas are excited in us, and of 
which we think them the Images, Thus, when a Dog is 


before us, it is the external Object without us, which raiſes | 


the Idea in our Mind; but the Idea of an Animal in general 
has no external Object to excite it; *tis created by the 
Mind it ſelf, which adds to, and detratts from it whatever 

it pleaſes; whence it muſt of neceſſity be adequate or perfe@, 
5. But here again, we muſt take heed of what we have be- 


fore caution'd, that is, that we do not ſuppoſe that there| 


are any ſuch Objects realy exiſting without us, becauſe the 


Mind has been pleas'd to entertain it ſelf with the Ideas: 
For that wou'd be as if a Painter that had drawn a Centaur, 
or Hundred-handed Encelades, ſhou'd contend, that there 


were ſuch Beings realy exiftent in Nature. 


6. The Ideas of all Subſtances are inadequate or imperfect, 


which are not form'd at the pleaſure of the Mind, but ga- 
:ther'd from. certain Properties which Experience diſcovers 
in them. This is ſufficiently evident from what we 


"9: 


ha ve 
ſaid |} --- 


no 


, by 
dof 
g is 


ſes 


fait of Subſtances in the third Chapter, 
| ſhown that we only know ſome of the Properties of Subſtances, 


| adequate, 


be melted, and be diminiſh'd-by the Fire as it melts ; that it 
can be drawn out into Wire, and diſſolv'd by Aqua fartis,&c. 


Conſtitution of the Particles of which Silver conſiſts, and 


Silver not repreſenting to the Mind all the Properties of“ 


quate or imper fett Ideas with the adequate or perfect. For 
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For there we have. 


not all; and therefore their Ideas muſt be imperfect, or in- 
Thus we know that SHver is white, that it can 


but we are wholly ignorant of the inward Diſpoſition or 
from whence thoſe Properties proceed. Thus the Idea of 


Silver, is inadequate or imperfet. 
7. Here the greateſt Danger is, leaſt we confound inade- 


we are too apt to fancy, that when we know a great many 
Properties of any Thing, and cannot diſcover any mote by 
all our Induſtry, we have the whole Subject. Thus ſome | 
ingenious Men of our Times, imagin'd they had diſcover'd 
all the Properties of the Mind, hecauſe they cou'd find no- 
thing in it but Thoughts, and therefore ſaid, that the Mind 
was only a Thinking Subſtance z and ſo they contend that 
there is nothing elſe in Body but "Extenſion, Impenetrability, 
and Dzviſibility, becauſe they cou'd diſcover nothing elſe z 
but they cou'd never yet ſhew us what thoſe Subſtances were 
whoſe Properties were to think, to have Parts, Cc. There 
is no Exiftence of Subſtance in general; and tho? we under- 
ſtand this Word in General, it does by no means follow, that 
we underftand it when *tis ſpoke of any particular Subject, 
which we muſt be ſure to have a particular Regard to, 
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The Art of REASONING. 


1 


Of JUDGMENTS. 


'CHAF., I. 


Of judgment i the Mind, and expreſs*d 
in Words. 


1. Aving conſider'd eas and their Properties par- 
ticularly, we come now to treat of Judg ments, 


in which various Ideas are compar'd with each 
other. We muſt firſt accurately diſtinguiſh the Judgment 


as it is in the Mind, from the Words in which it is expreſs'd, 


if we wou'd know what it is. 

2. Judgment, as it is in the Mind and unwritten, is a Per- 
cept ion of the Relation that is between two or more Ideas. 
Thus when we judge that the Sun is greater than the Moon 
having compar'd the two Ideas of the Sun and Moon, we 
find that the Idea of the Sun is greater than that of the 
Moon, and our Mind perfectly acquieſc=s in this Perception, 


nor makes any farther Enquiry into the matter. When we 


judge two Members to be unequal, by having obſerv'd the 


inequality of their Ideas, our Mind gives it ſelf no farther] 


Trouble in their Examination in that reſpett, but only 
confines to its Memory, that thoſe two Members were ſound 
to be unequal. | 


z. We muſt here obſerve, That our Mind can give its 
Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, as well as to thoſe which are clear; | 
or acquieſce in a Thing as perfectly diſcover'd, which yet 
it has no perfect Knowledge of, and can commit this to the 
Memory 2sa Thing perfectly known. Thus we may judge 
the fix'd Stars leſs than the Moon, by comparing the obſcure ; 
Ideas of thoſe Stars and the Moon, and then take it for a 
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point not to be argu'd againſt, as clear and evident. The 
Mind has alſo a Faculty of ſuſpending its Aﬀent, till by an 
accurate Examen of the Ideas, the Subject becomes clear and 
evident; or if it be of ſuch a Nature that we cannot arrive 
at a perſpicuous Perception, we continue in Doubt or Su- 
ſpenſe, and commend it to the Memory as a dubious mat- 
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ter. This Faculty which we obſerve in our Mind, of giving 
our Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, or denying it, is call'd Liberty. 
4. But we cannot make uſe of this Faculty when the Sub- 
ject of our Thoughts has the laſt and greateſt Perſpicuity 
that can he, For Example, we can hy no Means in the 
World perſuade our ſelves, that twice two do not make four, 
or are equal to four; or that the Part is not leſs than the 
whole,and the like Maxims of the moſt evident Truths; for 
as ſoon as ever we hear them, the Mind cannot deny its Aſ- 
ſent, but neceſſarily acquieſces, without finding in it ſelf the 
leaſt Defire or Inclination of making any farther Enquiry 


into the Matter. 


5. This is a Judgment as it is in the Mind, which when 
expreſs'd in Words, we call a Propoſition, in which ſomething 
always is affirm'd or deny'd. That part ofthe Propoſition 


14d, of which ſomething is affirm'd or deny'd, is call'd the Sub- 
Sd 


jett ; the other Part, which is ſaid by the Negation or Af- 
firmation, is call'd the Attribute. Thus when we ſay that 
Poverty is to be reliev'd; or Poverty is no Vice; the Word 
Poverty is the Subject; to be reliev'd, and Vice, are the Attri- 
butes, But beſides theſe two Parts, we muſt confider the 
Caps, or connective Word, by which, when *tis alone, *tis 
athrm'd that there is ſome Relation between the Subjet and 
the Aitribute, but by adding a Negative Particle, that ſome 
Relation is deny'd ; In the preſent Inſtances we affirm in 
the firſt, that there is a Relation between the Idea of Pover- 
ty, and the Idea of Relief, ſo that the Idea of Poverty in our 
Mind includes the Idea of Relief; and in the later Inſtance 
we deny that the Idea of Poverty excites in us the Confide- 


| rationofany thing baſe or wicked. 
ve its 


6, Propoſitions are ſometimes expreſs'd in many Words, 
Henry rages, is an entire Pro- 
poſition, for *tis the ſame as if we ſhou'd ſay Henry is raging. 

7. Propoſitions are either Simple or Compound, the Simple 
are expreſs'd in one Word; as, God # good : the Compound 
in many, as God, who is good, cannot delight in the Miſery of 


Man. 
T 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Univerſal, Particular, and Singular 
Propoſitions. 


1. X E have in the former Part divided Ideas into Uni- 


verſal, Particular, and Singular, and ſaid that the 


Words by which they were expreſs'd, might be rang'd under 
the ſame Heads. Hence the Propoſitions have the ſame 
threefold Diviſion. | 

2. When the Subject is Unzverſal, or taken in its whole 
extent, without excepting any ſubordinate Species or Sort, 
or any other Individual which is contain*d under it, then is 


the Propoſition call'd Unzuerſal. This Univerſality is expreſs'd | 
by the Word AU when the Propoſition is affirmative z and by | 


that of None or No, when it is negative; AU Men are free, is 
an univerſal affirmative Propoſition, and No Man uv free, 
is an univerſal Negattve. | 
3. But the Subject has ſome mark or note by which we 
ſhew, that not all the Sorts or Species, or Individuals, which 
are compriz'd under that Word, are meant; then is the 
Propolition Particular; as, ſome Man is free, By the Word 
ſome we intimate that we do not here underſtand all that is 
ngnify'd by the general Word Man, but that we only deſign 
a Part by the Word ſome. 

4. Singular or Individual Propoſitions are thoſe in which 
we affirm only of ſome one individual Perſon or Thing ; as, 
Alexander was choleric, Theſe Propoſitions have a great 
Affinity to the Unzverſals in this, that the Subject of hoth is 
taken in its full and whole extent. Hence the Individual 


Propoſitions in the common Rules of Argumentation are 


taken for Univerſals. 


5. To paſs over the trifling of the Schools, which make | 
Logic the Art of Diſputing, not Reaſoning, and have more | 
Regard to make the Student ralk of any thing Proand Con, | 
than to find out the Truth, we muſt obſerve, that an Obſer- | 
vation flowing from what we have before ſaid of Subſtances, | 
is of more Importance for the diſcovery of the Truth, the | 
only juſt End of Reaſoning. That is, that Univerſal Propo- 
ſitions, when of the Kinds or Species, or of the Generals and 


_ Particulars of Subſtances, cannot be with any certainty 
made agreeable to the Things themſelves; becauſe ſince 


2 8 


We | 
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| them in the Subſtance of the Mind itſelf, The difference 
of the Witand Genius of Men ſeems to perſuade the later 
Opinion, which is obſervable in two Brothers who have had 


of the Wit and Ingenuity may proceed from that Cauſe, 


We ſhou'd therefore take a particular Care, as to theſe ge- 


1. PV Reaſoning to find out the Truth, being the juft 
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we do not know the Eſſences of them, we cannot affirm 


' that all Subſtances in which we diſcover ſome certain At- 
' tributes equaly to co-exift, are in thoſe of which we know 
nothing alike, or the ſame. As for Example, We diſcover 
and obſerve that there are certain ſingular Attributes con- 
ſtantly co-exifting in all Men, yet who can aſſure us whe. 
ther all their Minds are alike, ſo far as that, what difference 
betwixt Particulars is viſible, ariſes from external Cauſe in 
' yeſpett of the Mind, as from the Body, from Education, and 


the like ; or that there is realy ſome real difference between 


the ſame Education; but ſince we know not whether the 
Brain in both is diſpos'd in the ſame manner, the Diverſity 


5. Thus ſuch as with Aſſurance affirm, that the inmoſt 
Eſſence of all Bodies is the ſame ; if they are in the right, 


they owe that more to Chance than to any clear Knowledge 


of the Matter: For there might he a plain difference be- 
twixt the inmoſt Eſſence of various Bodies, altho* they agree 
in having ſeveral of the ſame Attributes, which we do know, 


neral Propoſitions of Subſtances, not to give up our Aﬀent 
to ſuch who pretend to have a perfect and clear Knowledge 
of their inmoſt Eſſence. | 

6. The Modes, whoſe entire Eſſence is known to us, fall 
under a different Confideration; for we may form gene- 
ral Aﬀertions of them, of indubitable Truth, Hence it is 
that Geometry, Which is wholly converſant with the Modes 
is built on the moſt certain Foundation, and delivers Uni- 
verſal Rules of all Figures and Magnitudes, which cannot 
be deſtroy'd or oppos'd. 


CHAP. II. 
Of what is Truth and Falſhood, and whether there 


be any certain Difference between them. 


Aim of this our Art, we ſhall paſs over the ſeveral 


Claſſes of Propoſitions ſet down by the common Leg icians, 


and Which are of little conſequence in any thing, but of no 


man- 
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manner of uſe to this more important End. We ſhall there. | N 


fore here treat of the Truth and Falſhood in general of all cc 
Propoſitions, that we may learn to diſtinguiſh the one from f 
the other. | | | 0 
| 2. That Propoſition is true which is agreeable, or an- | Þ 
x ſwers to the Nature of the Thing, of which any thing is te 
raffirm'd or deny'd. Thus when we ſay that 4 is the one | ti 
fourth part of twice 8. That Propoſition is true, becauſe | v 
agreeable to the Nature of theſe Numbers. If we ſay twice | NT 
4 is equal to twice 3, the Propoſition is falſe, becauſe it is | 
not anſwerable to the Nature of thoſe Numbers. 8 
3. Whoevever will ſpeak ſerioufly what he thinks, will | V 
confeſs, that he neceſſarily believes that there is no Medium 7 
between Truth and Falſhood. It is certain, that all Propoſi- | ff 
tions, conſider'd in themſelves, appear to us either true or tf 
falſe for 'tis a Contradiſtion to be agreeable or conſentaneous, C 
and not conſentaneous and agreeable to the Things. There are | L 
indeed ſome probable Propoſitions, or ſuſpetted of Falſity, 
but this has nothing to do with the Nature of Propoſitions, | T 
which is in it ſelf determinately true or falſe; but to our | \ 
Knowledge, which is not (in reſpe& of theſe Propoiitions) | \ 
ſutficient to enable. us to determine with certainty, OF | 
which hereafter, B 
4. There have been ſome who have aſſerted, that this on- \ 
ly was certain, that nothing was certain, and that Truth had | 1 
no Criterion or certain Mark to be known from Falſhood in 
any thing elſe but that one Maxim. But ſince they cou'd 1 


not deny but that they held this Maxim for a certain Trurk, 
there muſt be, ev'n according to them, ſome mark of Truth, | 
by which they excepted that Maxim from the uncertainty | 

of all other Propoſitions, And they were of Opinion, that 
they had found the Marks of Uncertainty in all theſe Things, 
which the other Philoſophical Sects held for undoubted 
Truths. They therefore determin'd poſitively ofall Things 
at the ſame Time that they pretended to doubt of all Things, 
while they aſſerted, that all that was ſaid by others, was un- 
certain. We cannot therefore condemn the Pyrrbonians and 
Academics, as denying that Truth was not at all known to 
us, while they thought they did truly judge of the Uncer- 
tainty of all Things, in which they were as dogmatic and 
Poſitive as any of the other Philoſophers, „ 
e. But that we may ſatisfy our ſelves, we muſt make it te 
Object of our Enquiry to know, that what we affirm of 
Things is conſentaneous or agreeable to their Nature. If 
| We 
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we will give our ſelves the Trouble to look into our own 
Minds, we ſhall find, that there are ſome Things which 
compel our Aſſent; but other Things of which we can ſu- 
ſpend our Judgment, When we cleariy and diſtinctly diſ- 
cover the certain Relation between two Ideas, we cannot 
but acquieſce in that Perception, or think our ſelves hlig'd 
to make farther Enquiries about it. Thus the Rela» 
tion of Equality between twice 4 and 8, is ſo manifeſt and e- 


vident, that we cannot entertain the leaft doubt of the 


matter, 

6. But ſhou'd any Man affirm, that there were Inhabitants 
zn the Moon, after a long conſideration of this Propoſition 
we ſhall find that we are by no means compell'd to give our 
Aﬀent to it ; the Reaſon of which is, that we do not di- 
ſtinctly and plainly diſcover any neceſſary Relation between 
the Moon, and any manner of Inhabitants, but that we 
can doubt of that Relation, till it be made evident to our 
Underſtanding. | 

7. Hence we may gather, that Evidence alone can re- 
move all our Doubts. What remains is, that we enquire, 
whether it follows, that that Propoſition is true, of which 
we have no Reaſon to doubt ? | 

8, We muft firſt in this Queſtion obſerve, that it is en- 
tirely ſuperfluous among Men, becauſe n 
we make of it, we cannot change our Nature. We neceſ- 
farily give our Aﬀent to thoſe Things which are evident, and 
we ſhall always preſerve our Faculty or Pow'r of doubting 
in thoſe Things which are obſcure, 

9. Secondly, If Evidence ſhou'd be found in Propoſitions 
that are filſe, we muſt neceſſarily be compell'd into Error, 
ſince we neceſſarily give our Aﬀent to Evidence, Hence 
wou'd follow this impious Poſition, That God, who made us, 
is the Author of our Errors, fince he has thus put us under 
a Neceſſity of falling into em. But it is only conſiſtent with 
a wicked Nature to oblige us to be deceiv'd, which in the 
leaſt to ſuſpect God, wou'd be the height of Impiety. 

10. Thirdly, We neceſſarily love Truth, and hate Error; 
for there is no body who is not defirous of knowing the 
Truth, and no body is willingly deceiv'd. But who can 
prevail with himſelf ſo much as to ſuſpect, that we are made 
in ſuch a manner by a Beneficent Deity, that we ſhou'd 
love that with the great: Vehemence, which we either 
cou'd not obtain, or not know whether we obtain d it or net, 
which is much the ſame, | 

11. Fourthly, 
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11. Fourthly, If we ſhou'd err in Things that are evident, 
as well as in thoſe which are not ſo, we ſhou'd ſometimes in 
the evident Propoſitions find Contradictions, which are 
commonly found in thoſe which treat of Things that are ob- 
ſcure. On the contrary, evident Things are always agree- 
able to each other, when frequently evident Things diſ- 
agree with thoſe that are obſcure; Whence we may con- 
clude, that Evidence can not decei ve, but Error is con fin'd 
to Obſcurity. 

12. Evidence is, therefore, the Criterion or Mark of 
Truth; and thoſe Things we ought to think true, to which 
we neceſſarily give our Aſſent. For this is likewiſe the 
Mark or Charatteriftic of Truth, that it neceſſarily com- 
pels our Aﬀent, Whatever, therefore, we ſee evidently a- 
greeable to the Things of which we ſpeak, that we muſt- 
think true. On the other-hand, when we find any Propo- 


ſition evidently contrary to the Nature of the Thing un- 


= our Conſideration, we may juſtly declare that to be 
alle, | 

13. But to decide peremptorily in a Matter that is ob- 
ſcure, is very raſh and inconſiderate, as we have obſerv'd in 
the Firft Part, of the clearneſs or obſcurity of Ideas, which we 
ſhall not repeat. But ſince thoſe Things which are realy 
obſcure are often aſſerted to be evident, whoever wou'd a- 
void that Error, ought as much as he can to ſuſpend his 


dgment; and nicely to examine whether he be not in- 


venc'd by ſome Inclination, or Paſhon, or Party, when the 
finding out the Truth ought to be his whole Aim; and then 


he will never give his Aﬀent to Things that are falſe or 
obſcure. 


+. GOHAF YL: 

Of the ſeveral Steps or Degrees of Perſpicuity in 

ee and of Veriſimilitude, or Proba- 
_ bility. 


1. * all that we believe is not built on any evident 


Knowledge, the Philoſophers have obſerv'd in our 
Knowledge ſeveral Degrees, all which however may be re- 
duc'd to theſe two, Science and Opinion. 


Science is a Knowledge deriv'd from the Introſpection or 


looking into the Thing it ſelf of which we diſcourſe, IN 
| | | whi 
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which exclude all manner of Doubt, But it may ariſe from 


a ſimple Intuition or View of the Ideas; as, when we confi- 


der this Propoſition - The whole is greater than a Part, and 


the like; whoſe Truth is known by Evidence alone, without 


any Reaſoning on the Point, Or by deducing certain Con- 
ſequences, and thoſe more remote, from evident Principles, 
ſuch as are innumerable Geometrical Demonſtrations, ne- 
ceſſarily deduc'd by a long Chain of Arguments from their 
firſt Principles. 

3. Opinion is the Aſſent of the Mind to Propoſitions not 
evidently true at the firſt ſight, nor deduc'd by neceſſary 
Conſequence from thoſe which are evidently true, but ſuch 
as ſeem to carry the face of Truth. Thus 'tis probable that 
the Writers of the Life of Alexander magnify'd too much 
his Exploits. *Tis not probable, or likely, that he ever re- 
ceiv'd the Queen of the Amazons, or paſs'd the Mountain 
Caucaſus. 

4. Some here add Faith or Belief, which is an Aﬀent gi- 
ven to any one that tells us any Thing which we have not ſeen 
our ſelves, nor found out by any Argument, or Ratiocinati- 
on. But that Faith or Belief depends either on ſome neceſ- 
fary Concluſion deduc'd from evident Arguments, or only 
on a probable Opinion, and ſo may be referr'd to one of the 
two Heads already mention'd, | 

5. To theſe we might add Doubting, or a doubtful Aſſent, 
tho? this be likewiſe a Species or ſort of Opinion, and uſes to 
be contain'd under the general Name of Opinion. For the 
Aﬀent is doubtful when the Probability is weak, which when 
ſtrong, produces firm Opinion. But to make theſe clearer to 
the Underſtanding, we will make a gradual Riſing from Pro- 
bability to Evidence. 


6. Since, as we have ſeen in the former Chapter, thoſe are 


call'd true Propoſitions, which agrees with the Nature of the 


Things of which they are ſpoken; and thoſe probable 
which only ſeem to agree to the Nature of the Thing under 
Conſideration 5; that Probability may be greater or leſs, 
and ſo produces either a ftronger or weaker Opinion, But 
it is built, ſummarily conſider'd, on our Knowledge and 
Experience, whether True or Falſe, 

7. But to riſe from the loweſt to the higheſt Probability, 
we muſt firſt obſerve, that the loweſt Degree of Probability 
is built on the Relation of another where that is the only 
Motive of Belief ; in which yet many things are to be con- 
ſider'd. | | 

8. If 
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8. If the Perſon who gives the Relation be wholly un- 
known to us, alcho? what he tells is not incredible, yet we || 
cannot give an entire Credit to him, when there are no other | he 
Circumſtances to add a Weight to his Narration, becauſe | © 
we have had no other Experience of his Credibility ; or O 


whether he be worthy of Belief or not. But if we have I. 
| ſome flight Knowledge of him, we are the more ready to | a | 
believe him, eſpecially if he be a noted Man of great Au- pl: 
thority with many, tho* we know not whether he has gain'd | be 
that Fame and Authority by his Merits or not. Nay, we | ©" 

rather believe a rich Man of indifferent Qualifications, than | 
a poor Man, becauſe we ſuppoſe the former more conver- | ha 
ſant with Perſons skill'd in Affairs, than the later. An honeſt ho 
Conntenance, and Diſcourſe full of Probity, eaſily win our | dn 

_ Allent. 

9. If any one with whom we are better acquainted, tells | = 


us any thing, the more known that is, the more Inftances b 
we have of his Veracity, the more ready he finds us to have 2 
aſſurance in the Truth of what he tells us, tho' he may de- h 
ceive us ev'n in that very Narration. *Tis with difficulty Ia 
we can perſuade our ſelves, that we are deceiv'd by a | 


8 ——  - 2 ——— - - hy 
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\! Perſon whom we have known generally to be a Man of Ve- 15 

| Tacity, ſince Men who have got a Habit of ſpeaking Truth, a 
or any other Habit, ſeldom act contrary to the conſtant Ci: 
Diſpoſition of their Mind, — 

N 10. There are beſides, various Circumſtances which add > 
Wi Force to the Teſtimony of others, as if it were a Thing of 175 N 
that kind in which he cou'd ſcarce be deceiv'd; as if Men of = ? 
Sobriety and Temper fhou'd tell us, that they had ſeen, | e 


— 
— 3 
a 


touch'd, and accurately examin'd ſome particular Thing, out 
and not with a tranſient curſory View. The Probability wit 
is heighten'd, if the Belief of their Hearers be of no Advan- | 
tage to them; or if they incurr a conſiderable Danger by in e 
telling it, which they might avoid by ſaying nothing of the n 
Matter; if to theſe the number of the Witneſſes be en- RIa. 
creas'd, the Probability will be fo ſtrong, that unleſs the Nar- | ,+ 
ration be oppoſite to the Nature of the Thing, we can ſcarce | man 
be able to deny our Aﬀent. God 
11. Secondly, what here affects our Minds, is drawn from | to p 
the very Nature of the Thing, and our own Experience, | hi. 
Whoever will tell us Stories that are impoſhble, can never Rut 
gain our Belief, as long as the Narration labours under that | ac... 
Character; for that is the Mark of Falſhood, 


—_— — 
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12. T is firſt of all Things neceſſary, that what is ſpoken 
: ſhou'd be thought poſſible: If we have never ſeen it, nor 
er | heard that any other has experienc'd the like, tho the Mat- 
ſe ter it ſelf be not actually impoſſible, yet it will find but little 
Credit with us: For Example — If any one ſhou'd tell us, 
That he had ſeen in the Indies a Brillant Diamond as big as 
a2 Man's Head; tho' in this our Mind can diſcover nothing N 
pla inly impoſſible, or contradictory, yet ſhou'd we ſcarce 0 
A] believe it, becauſe wggever our ſelves ſaw one fo large, or 1 
ever heard of any o e who had. | 
13. When we our have ſeen any Thing like it, or 4 


= have known others who have ſeen the like, we then confider if 
ft | how ſeldom, or how often it has happen'd, for the more fre- 1. 
ir | quent a Thing has been to our Eyes, or thoſe of others to 1 

our Knowledge, the eaſier Credit it finds with us; and on 4 
Ns | the contrary, the ſeldomer, the more difficultly believ'd. 1 
oC Thus if any one tell us, that he has ſeen a Stone Bridge over 1 


a River one or two hundred Paces long, he will find no dif- 
ficulty in gaining our Belief; But we give Credit more 1 
hardly to him who ſhall tell us, that has ſeen a Bridge of ſo- 
i | lid Marble four mile in length, over an Arm of the Sea, and | 
another Bridge of four hundred Foot in length, of only one 
b. Arch, as they ſay there are in China. 

4 14. By the Teſt of the ſame Experience we examine the 
Circumftances of the Manner of doing any thing, the Cir- 4 
14 cumſtances of the Perſons, Place and Time, and if theſe | 

e | agree with what we know, they add a Force to the Rela- | 
0 f tion. We farther are apt to conſider and weigh the Cauſes pi 
0* | or Motives which mov'd him to whom the Action is attribu- | 
ted to do it. For if the Thing be ſingular, uncommon, and 
©2 | out of the Way, we can ſcarce believe that it ſhou'd he done 
TY | without ſolid and weighty Reaſons, of which, while we are 
b ignorant, the Matter of Fact muſt at leaſt remain dubious 

in our Minds. But if theſe ſolid and cogent Reaſons are 
known, we ceaſe to doubt, or at leaſt, we [cafily believe the 
Matter of Fact, it withal it appear, that the Agent knew 
theſe Reaſons and Motives. Thus we caſlly believe the 
CE | many Prodigies or Miracles of the Old Teſtament, done by 
God, hecaule they were of the moſt momentous Importance 
om to preſerve at leaft one Nation uncorrupted by Idolatry, 

CE. | which cou'd not have been done without thoſe Miracles. 
er | But we can ſcarce perſuade our Minds to believe, that Goa, 
nat after the Chriſtian Religion was eftabliſh'd, ff owd work 
Miracles on every trifling Occaſion, as the Legends of the | 
Tis old Monks and modern Papiſts Ir 


15. We 
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15. We muſt ſeek the third Motive of our Belief in 


our ſelves: For there are ſome Events, the Truth of which | 
cannot appear to any, but ſuch whoſe Minds are firſt quali- 
" fy'd by ſome certain Knowledge ; As for Example, theſe are 
ſome Events of Ancient Hiſtory, There was.a King of Ma- 
- cedon, «whoſe Name was Alexander, who 2 Aſa, ha- 
vin vanquiſh'd King Darius. Theſe are 


that they can have no doubt of the Truth ; but it is not ſo 
- evident toa Man who is wholly una inted with Hiſtory | 
for the former has read many W of various Nations 

and Times, all concurring in the faMAccount ; he knows | 


the Series of the whole Hiſtory with which theſe are con- 


. nected, and came to that Knowledge by degrees, by much 
Reading: To ſatisfy another in this Point, he muſt lead 


o well known to |. 
| thoſe who are converſant with the Greek and Roman Hiſtory, | 


him up the fame Steps by which he mounted, elſe he. will þ m 


find it difficult to make one obſtinate believe him. 
16. In this Probability of Relations, the fewer or more | 
of the Circumſtances occurring, makes it the weaker or 


ſtronger. Nay, when they all, or the greateſt part meet, | 


ſo great is the Force of the joining of thoſe Circumftances, | 
that they affect our Mind like the bigheſt Evidence, For | 
Example; he who reads the Roman Hiſtory, can no more 
doubt, but that there was ſuch a Man as Julius Cæſar, and 
that he vanquiſh'd Pompey, than that two Lines drawn from 
the Centre to the Circumference are equal. 

17. As Evidence is the Criterien, or CharaQeriftic of 


Truth in Things of Speculation, which depend on Rea- | 
ſoning, ſo in Matters of Fa the Concourſe of ſo many | 
Circumſtances is an undoubted Proof and Mark of Truth, | 
*Tis certain, that we can no more deny our Aﬀent to theſe | 


concurring Circumſtances, than to the higheſt Evidence; 


they therefore either perſuade and recommend the Truth, | 
or (which is abſurd) God has ſo form'd us, that we muft | 


neceſſarily be deceiv'd. 


13, There is likewiſe a Probability which depends only on 
our own Reaſoning, or Experience, Without the intervention 
of any elſe, and omitting thoſe Circumſtances, which xe 


have enumerated. And here we may diſtinguiſh ſuch va- 
rious Steps and Degrees of Probabzlity, that when we come 


to the higheſt, it is no longer a meer Probab/1ity, but mani- 


feſt Truth, and compels-our Afleatwithoutany Reſerve or 
bs 19. I. When 
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manner of Knowledge, but not a clear and perfect one, we may 


make a probable Judgment of them, better than if we were 
uholy ignorant of the Subject; but this Probability is ſo 
weak, that we may he perſuaded we have been in an Error. 
But when the Subject is perſectly known to us, by Experi- 
ment, we may make more certain Judgment of ſome Pro- 
perty of that Subject, which is not fo thoroughly under ſtood 
by ue. Thus a Goldſmith, or Refiner, who has often melted ' 
Gold, and work'd in it in diverſe Ways, can make better 
judgment of ſome things which belong to that Metal, than 


a Man who has never been employ'd about it. 
20. II. He who has ſome time doubted of a Thing, and 


judges not of it, but after a ſerious and long Scrutiny, will 


make juſter Judgment of it than he who (withour Expe- 


rience) gives a raſh and precipitate Judgment. *Tis cer- 


tain, we believe our ſelves more, aſter we have made a 
thorough Enquiry into it, than when we are oblig'd to make 


| a haſty and unpremeditated Judgment. We call nor that 
a wn 45 Enquiry-or Scrutiny, Which leaves us in no man- 


ner of Doubt; for the Nature of the Thing of which we 
judge, do's not always allow ſo nice an Introſpection, as to 
free us from all manner of Doubt; but ſuch an Enquiry 


| we call diligent, which is all that che Nature of the T hing 


will admit. Thus we can examine few, or rather no Sub- 


ſtances, ſo far, as to aſſure our ſelves that we have a certain 
| Knowledge of moſt of its Properties. 
- tural Philoſophy (which is not built on Experiments) a meer 
 conjeftural Amuſe ment. 


This makes all Na- 


21. III. If we have been us'd to ſuch Experiments before 


ö we give Fe and ha ve frequently given the like 


udgments of other Things which have heen approv'd by 
x periments, taking thence a certain Aſſurance of a parti- 


cular Faculty of finding out the Truth, we hope that with 
little Pains we have hit the Point; yet this Aſſurance is of- 
ten very fallacious, and leads us into Errors. 


22. IV. Our Judgments of Things are either more cer- 
tain or uncertain, as the Experiments were made a ſhorter 
or longer time, from that in which we call them to Mind. 


i. For when our Memory ef any Experiment is freſh, as well 
| as the whole Courſe and Reaſons of the Operation, our 
| ſudgments then ſeem mare probable. to us. / 
! retain but a faint Memory of the Enquiry, then we are apt 
to entertain Doubts of gur Diligence in the Courſe of the 


But when we 


U 2 Ope- 
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Operation, and we dare not maintain our Judgments with 


any manner of Confidence. 
23. V. When Experience has diſcover'd certain Proper- 


ties in the Thing which we examine, which are common- 
ly unknown, and only can be found ont by Ratiocination, |- 
our Gheſs ſeems to us the more probable,or likely, the more | 


it agrees with thoſe known Properties, If our Enquiry be 


which of the three Hypotheſes of the Diſpoſition of the So- 


lar Vortex in which our Earth is, be moſt probable, that of 
Prolomy, Tycho, or Copernicus ; that of the laſt is preferr'd 


to the other two, becauſe it accounts for all the Appearances | 
in the Planets and fixt Stars about us; whereas the other | 
two leave many unaccounted for, In ſuch Enquiries as | 
theſe, the Simplicity of the Hypotheſis is of very. great 
weight; for the fewer Things we are oblig'd to ſuppoſe, for 


giving an account of the Appearances, ſo much the more 
plauſible is the Hypotheſis, provided that by it we are able 


to account for all Things relating to it. 


24. VI. When the Subject of our Enquiry is the Object 


of our Senſes, when we have apply'd our Senſes rightly di- 


fpos'd, then it is no longer a ſimple Probability, but an 


indubitable Truth. There are ſeveral Cautions to be us'd | 
in this Affair, which are to be learn'd in Natural Philoſophy. | 


We muſt farther obſerve, that our Senſes were given us, not 


to arrive at a perfect Knowledge of the Nature of Objects, 


dut only of what is neceflary to the Preſervation of our 
Lives. | 
25. But we give more Credit to ſome of our Senſes, than 


to others; thus we confide more in our Sight than our | 


Hearing, becauſe the Objects of our Eyes ftrike ſtronger on 
them, than thoſe of the Hearing on the Ears. But when 
ſeveral Senſes concur in the diſcovery of any Thing, as when 


we not only ſee, but hear and touch, then there can be | 


no other Douht remain of the Truth. Thus if we ſee, hear, 


and embrace our Friend, we cannot have the leaft Doubt of | 


the Truth or Reality of what we do. Therefore, this Con- 
vict ion of the Senſes is no more to be reſiſted, than the Evi- 
dence ariling from Reaſoning. | a 

26. From all that we have ſaid it is plain, that there is 
this difference between a ſlight or weak Probability, and its 


ſtrongeſt or higheſt Degree; that we cannot deny our Al- 
ſent to this, but we may in that ſuſpe nd our Judgment, or | 


give it. 
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27. But the Uſe of theſe probable Propoſitions is diffe- 
rent in common Life, and in Philofophical, and meerly Spe- 
culative Enquiries. For in common Life we very rarely 
depend on evident Arguments, but eſteem it a ſufficient 
Warrant of our doing any Thing, it back'd bv no contemp- 
tible Probability, For, ſhou'd we not undertake any Acti- 
on till we had the utmoſt Evidence of what we ought to do, 
we might ſoon periſh ; and yet common Prudence will not 
allow us always to act on the lighteſt Probabilities. We 
ought, as much as poſſibly we can, diligently to examine 
all Things, and to contract ſuch a Habit of judging rightly, 
that we may judge with all the Diſpatch and Adreſs imagi- 
nable. We ought to chooſe, of two Things that are not cer- 
tain, that which may do us the leaſt damage, if we ſhou'd be 
deceiv'd. | | 

28. But, in Philoſophical Things, we proportion our 
Aſſent to the Degree of Probability, ſo that to a weak Pro- 
bability we give a weak Aﬀent, a ſtronger to one that is of 
greater force, and a full and perfect one to that which comes 
up to Evidence. For to acquieſce entirely, as in Truth, in a 


Propoſition which is obſcure, by reaſon of ſome Appea- 
rance of Truth, is to throw our ſelves into manifeft danger 


of Error. 
29. But we muſt not in all Things require a Mathemati- 
ca! Evidence, fince that can only have Place in abſtracted or 
general, and adequate or perfect Ideas; all whoſe Rela- 
tions and Parts we know: But we ought in Matters of Fait 
to acquiefce in a Moral Evidence, or the higheſt Step or De- 
gree of Probability, as we have deſcrib'd it in this Chapter. 


a C H A P. V. ; . , 
Of doubtfal, ſuſpected of Falſity, and falſe 
15 27 Propeſitions. 5 Fog 
1. 7 Hoſe Things are Dublous in general, in which there 
I œare vo evident Marks of Truth or Falſhood. We 


ſometimes diſcover ſome few Cĩircumſtances in Things which 
uſe to produce Probability, without being join'd to any o- 


thers which may excite any Suſpicion in vs. Such are ma- 


ny ancient Hiſtories, which we cannot rejett, becauſe we 
find in them ſome things which have the Appearance of 
Falſhood ; nor yet admit as undoubted, becauſe they have 
not Evidences enow of Truth. 1 the Chineſe Hiftory of 
&7 3 


their 
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their moſt ancient Kings, eſpecially of Fohz, who liv'd ſoon 


after Noah, we cannot be certatn of its Truth, nor accuſe 
them of Fatſhood. In like manner we cou'd neither con- 
dema as falſe, or aſſert as true, that there are in the Uni- 


verſe many Inhabitants more than Mankind, and that ſome | | 
Planets are the Reſidence of happier, and others of- more 


unhappy Natives. 


2. There are ſometimes certain Circumſtances which uſe 
to attend a Falſhood mixt with others, that are not impro- 


bable; but in ſuch a manner, that the later are either more 


numerous, or of greater weight, There occur in the Fa- 


bles of the Greeks, the moſt ancient Account or Reports of 


that Nation; there are many manifeſt Lyes or Falſhoods, 
yet if we narrowly enquire into them, we fhall obſerve ma- 
ny Circumſtances which ſhew, that it is highly probable that 
moft of thoſe things ha ppen'd to the old Inhabitants of an- 
cient Greece, which gave occaſion to the Riſe of thoſe Fa- 
bles; ſo that thoſe Things which are told by the Poets are 
not all Falſe, but that it is very difficult to diftinguiſh the 
Truth from the Falſhood. p LR 
3. There are other Things in which the Reaſons for our 
detieving their Truth or Falſbood are equal. Many Ayu- 
thors pafs this Judgment of the Giants and Gigantic 
Bones, Which are ſaid to be found in many Places. Of the 


fame kind are moft of thoſe Stories of the Apparitions of 


Evil Spirits, Oc. OE | 
4. Secondly, Thoſe Propoſitions are ſuſpected of Fal- 
hood, in which there are more and more weighty Marks or 
Signs of Falſhood than of Truth, tho* ev'n thoſe Signs be 
not forcibte enough to compel our Aſſent. Theſe Signs are 
oppoſite to thoſe of Probability, from whence they may be 
eaſily gather'd. ; 
3. We muſt obferve here the ſame Cautions, which we 
have deliver'd about the probable Propoſitions : That is, 
that we doubt of the dovbtful, and maintain our Suſpicion 
of thoſe which are ſuſpected of Falſhood. It wou'd be equaly 
raſh and inconſiderate to confound them either with thoſe 
which are evidently falſe, or evidently true. Nor ought 
they to be confounded with each other, as it where-ever 
there were any light occaſion of Doubt, there were a neceſ- 
fity of ſuſpecting Fa lſhood. | 
S. We may juftly call in doubt thoſe Propoſitions, which 
are oppolite to any Mathematical, or Moral Evidence, It is 
therefore falſe, that a Humane Body, ſome fcet in lebgtb ch 
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be contain'd in a thin bit of Bread; and of the ſame Nature 


wou'd that Propoſition be, which ſhou'd deny that there 


ever were ſuch a City as Kome., 


7. But tho* this be the Nature of falſe Propoſitzons, yet is 


it not always equaly known; and for that Reaſon, miſled by 
the liberty of giving our Aﬀent to obſcure Ideas, we often 
aſſert that as a Truth, which is Falſe; Yet we can never 
' own that for a Truth, the Falſity of which is fully known to 


us; for Truth and Falſhood are oppoſite. 
8. The Univerſal Origin of the Error (and in which all 


Others are contain'd) of believing that which is falſe to be 


true, is deriv*d from that Liberty we have mention'd, by 
means of which we give our Aﬀent to Things that are ob- 
ſcure, as if they were perſpicuous or plain; But there are 


other particular Cauſes of this Error, which are ſomething 


leſs general,and which are worth our notice, that we may be 
aware of them, 

9. Firſt, Sometimes thoſe who are to deliver their Judg- 
ment think not of ſuch Reaſons, or Arguments, which yet 
are in the Nature of the Thing, If Judgment be given 


then, it is four to one but he errs. Thus, ſhou'd any one at- 
| tempt to judge of the Elevation of the Pole, without proper 


Inſtruments, unlefs he had Information of it ſome other 
way, he may well he deceiv'd; or if he kit on the Truth, it 
will be more by Chance than any Certainty derii*d from his 
Art. The ſame may be ſaid of determining of Nations 


without knowing the Hiftory of them, and the like. 


10, Secondly, The Ignorance of thoſe who argue, is ano- 
ther occaſion of Error, who often have not improv'd their 
Wit and Judgment by Study and Application, Thrſe will 
not give their Aſſent, tho' the moft weighty and forcible 
Reaſons are produc'd, ' which wou'd prevail with Men of 
Judgment and Skill, becauſe they have never learnt to rea- 


ſon well, nor ever apply'd their Minds to underſtand the 
Rules of Art. Thus we every day find, that moſt Mecha- 

nic Tradeſmen, who employ their Time in Manual Opera- 
tions for the ſupport of Life, reaſon very fooliſhly on thoſe. 


things which are out of their own Employments, admitting 


very filly and trifling Arguments, as ſolid; re jecting thoſe 


which are realy ſo, as vain and of no force. This is moſt ob- 


ſervable in Religion and Party-matters, in which the 


Mob liſtens to any thing that is prodigious with thirſty Ears. 
Nay, Men of higher Stations, Men of Quality, who waſte 
their Lives in Luxury and Pleaſure, neglect their je. 
aaa. 0 
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ſo far, that they ſcarce know or remember any thing beſides 
what they learn from that Inſtructreſs of Fools, Experience; | 
and are eaſily drawn into the moſt abſurd Opinions, by the | 
Adreſs of cunning Men, who have Art and Knowledge of 

which we have too frequent Examples, both Ancient and 


Modern. 
The third Cauſe of Error is, that Men often will not 


make Uſe of thoſe Arguments of Truth and Falſhood, that 1 
are, or may be known, which ariſes from Paſhons, Jmpa- | 


#:ence of Labour (for Example) will not let them give them- 
. ſelves the Fatigue of obſerving the long Connection of va» 


- rious Reaſons and Arguments, which all make their depen- | 


dance on each other, or wait for the neceſſary Number of 


Experiments, which a thorough Knowledge requires; and | 


ſo they paſs their judgment before they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Subject. Another Reaſon of this preci- 
pitate Judgment, is our Luſt of Fame and Reputation, which 
we are over-haſty to enjoy, while we wou'd ſeem to be 
Learned, before we realy are ſo. The Haie of ſome particu- 


lar Man or Sect, makes us-condemn them, without Enquiry, | 


or Hearing their Arguments on any Account whatever, Of 


this (nor to go ſo far back as the Heathens) we have fre- | 


quent Examples, both among the Ancient and Modern 
Chriſtians, 


12. The fourth Source of Error is the fallacious Rules of | 


Probability, which may be principally refer*d to four Heads 


or Claſſes, which we tranfiently noted in our Diſcourſe of 
Probability, 151 | and 


13. The firſt is doubrful Opinions, which when admitted 


as certain, produc? various other Errors, when they prove 
to be falſe themſelves, Thus, allowing that thoſe were real 


Miracles which are told us by the Monks of former Ages, as | 


being done at the Tombs or Images of ſome Saint, it follows, 


that they are in the right who make Pilgrimages to ſuch | 


Shrines, and Worſhip ſuch Images. And from theſe many 
more Errors wou'd enſue, for many Conſequences are de- 
duc'd from one Principle. i ZW | 18 ' 


14. The ſecond is of receivd Opinions, which are ſuppos'd to 
be evidently certain, from our having found them from our 
Childhood admitted by all thoſe with whom we' have liv'd 


or convers'd, and whom we have low'd. For *tis'no eaſy | 


. . k 1 - 2 „ . 
matter to eradicate, or ev'n render doubtful,” an Opinion 


that has taken Root in us in our moſt tender years, before | 


we cou'd form a Judgment of them. But a 
5 own 
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ſhown us, that very many Opinions, which have been gene- 
rally, ev'n univerſally receiv'd, by the greateſt and moſt ex- 
tenſive Nations and People, are guilty of the greateſt Fall- 
hood; and whence by conſequence is horn a numerous 
Race of Fictions. Thus when moſt of the Romans believ'd 
that Romulus and Remus were nurs'd by a Wolf; that Folly 
being admitked, it prepar'd their Minds for the Reception 
of many other ſuch Tritl:s. Thus Trogus Pompeius wowd en- 
force the Belief, that one of the moſt ancient Kings of Spaix 


was ſuckled by a Hart, from what the Romans held about 


Romulus and Remus. 

15. The third may be refer'd to the Paſſions, which pre- 
pare us for the Belief of certain Opinions, or arm us a- 
gainſt giving Credit to others. That often ſeems to us pro- 
bable, to have which true, may be of Conſequence to out 
Intereſt; for we eaſily believe what we deſire, and as eaſily 
hope that others think as we do. This is eaſily diſcover'd 
in ourWars; we ſcarce ever believe the Blunders of our own 
Generals, or the Defeats of our own Armies; on the con- 
trary, we magnify our Victories, and the Sloath or ill Conduct 
of our Enemies. And in theſe things we are ſo poſſeſs'd 
with Paſſion, that we grow angry at thoſe who wou'd gently 
endeavour to ſhew us, on how weak a Bottom we have built 
thoſe Opinions. Thus in pannic Fears, or any general 
Terror, every little Report is ſufficient to throw a People 
into Confternation and Deſpair. | 

16, In Speculative Opinions, we believe thoſe true from 
the Truth of which we derive Advantage, or imagine we 
do. There are, and have been, many among the Heathens, 
Jews, Mabometans, and not a few Chriſtians, who pretend 
to belic ve, or realy do, ſeveral things, the belief of which 
conduces to their Benefit, If any Doubts or Scruples ariſe 
in their Minds about theſe Opinions, which we cannot diſ- 
believe without Trouble or Danger, we ftifle them in their 


very birth, by turning our Mind to, and employing it on, 


ſome other Object. We eaſily are perſuaded to believe thoſe 
things which will bring us Honour and Reputation, but 
with greater difficulty the contrary: Nay, Men are apt to 
betray this Paſſion of the Mind ſo far in Diſcourſe, that tho? 
they profeſs that they ſee and know the Truth, yet they dif- 
cover a Willingneſs to believe the contrary, provided they 
cou'd he defended by any Authority. IT * 

17. When any ſuch Opinion is admitted by the choice of 


any Paſſion, that ſame Paſſion will eaſily perſuade us, that 
whatever 
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whatever is agreeable to that Opinion, and of Uſe to its tp 
Confirmation, is moſt true. Thus the Romans having al- of 
low'd and receiv'd the Superſtitious Opinion of Prodigies, ge 
they believ'd any thing of the ſame kind, eſpecially in Times 
of Diſtreſs or Difficulty : And the Papi/ts having declar'd | 
for Image-Worſhip, or the Popes Supremacy, with eagerneſs _ 
catch hold of any Opinion which may conduce to the 
Proof of them. But there are infinite numbers of this ſort | 
of Error, which has its Source fromour Paſſions. | 
18, The fourth ill Reaſon of Probabiliiy, is drawn from 
Authority, in our too great Credulity in that. We frequent- 
ly find Men, who indeed ought to know perfectly well the 
Humane Underftanding, and the Humane Faculties, giving | 
Credit to another who aſſumes an Infallibility, tho' he has 
but very vain and empty Reaſons for his raſh Preſumption. 
Certainly-Men ought never to yield their Aſſent to ſimple 
Authority, unſupported by Reaſon, when the Point is of | 
Things which we can only know by their Relation, evn | 
when that Relation has the Marks of Truth. | 
19. We muſt laſtly obſerve in all theſe Particulars, that 
there is a certain heap or complexion of Cauſes, which | 
throw us into Error; and that we rarely fall into it by the 
Force of one alone. Want of Arguments; Jenorante in our 
Enquiries into thoſe which'we have; a Neglet of them, by 
which we are unwilling to conſider them4' aleo Reaſons 
of Probability; taking dubrow Opinions on Truft for evi- 
dent Truths; Pultar recezv?d Opinions; the Paſſions of the 
Mind; weat Authorities; all theſe ſometimes break in upon 
our Mind at once, and ſometimes in divided Bodies, and ſo 
with Eaſe bear us down into Error. | 
20, Againſt all this there is one genera] Caution, which 
we have already-laid down, and that is, That we never give 
our full Aﬀent to any Propoſition whilft it is dubious or ob- 
cure, but we: ſhou'd, as long as we can, deny our Aﬀent, 
and proportion our Belief of Probability to the Degree, or 
Approach to Certainty or Truth. - | | 
21. But there are ſome other particular Antidotes to be 
drawn from our Conſideration of the Cauſes which lead us 
into Error; that is, we ought, with our utmoſt Care and 
Application, to examine, on our enquiry into the Truth or | 
Falſhood of any Propoſition, whether our Inclination do ad- 
mit or reject it, on account of ſome of thofe Cauſes which | 
we have laid down. If we find then never ſo little Rea- | 
ſon to ſuſpect any ſuch thing, we ought to ſuſpend our Judgs | 
12 ment | 
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ment as long as poſſibly we can, and examine farther into 


its the matter, and to conſult ſome other, who has net allowed 
- of this Opinion, from which alone great Help has been 
S, deriv'd. | 
es | 
4 CHAP. VI. 
ef : 
he Of Faith, or Belief. 
ro | | 
FE E have ſaid that Taith or Belief may he referr'd 
m W to Science or Opinion, ſo that what we have ſaid 
at- | gf theſe two, may likewiſe be apply'd to Faith. 
he 2. Faith or Belief in general, is laid to be that Aﬀent we 
Ng give to a Propoſition advanc'd by another, the Truth of 
"as | which we gather not from our own immediate Reaſoning or 
MN. | Experience, but believe it diſcover'd by another, It may 
ple be diſtinguiſh'd into blind and ſeeins, That we call blind 
of Faith, by which we give our Aſſent to a Propoſition ad- 
"A vanc'd by another, of whole Veracity we have no certain 
| and evident Reaſon or Proof; and this Belief or Faith is 
hat | altogether unworthy of a Wiſe Man. The ſeeing Faith is 
ich that by which we give our Aſſent to a Propoſition, advanc'd 
he | by one who can neither deceive nor be deceiv'd; but the 
Of more evident the Proofs of this is, ſo much the more ftrong 
by | and vigorous is the Faith or Beliet, | | 
os 3. Faith has likewiſe been diſtinguiſh'd into Divine and 
Yi- | Humane, By the firft we believe what is affirm'd by God; 
he by the later, what is told us by Man, When we are equally 
on convinc'd they are the Words of God, as of Men, the Di- 
ſo vine Faith is ſtronger than the Humane; becauſe we have 
vaſtly ftronger Reaſons to believe, that God can neither de- 
ich ceive or be deceiv'd, than thoſe which wou'd perſuade us 
ive the ſame of any Man. But when there is any Doubt, he- 
ob- ther or no any Propoſition is declar'd by God; or that 
nt, God has commanded, that we ſhou'd believe ſuch a Thing; 
> OF | the Faith can be no ſtronger than the Reaſons on which 
it is founded. Yet ſometimes the Reaſons or Motives of 
be | believing Men are of ſuch Weight and Force, that being 
us perfectly underſtood, they equal a Mathematical Evidence, 
ind | and then the Humane Faith is as ſolid and unſhaken as the 
or | Divine, becauſe, on both tides, we find an equal neceſſity of 
ad- giving our Aſſent. | PEP 
ich | * 4, But fince that which is properly call'd Divine Faith is 
4g. immediately directed to God himſelf affirming ſomething, 
þ no 
ent | © 
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no Man can pretend to ſuch a Faith, but a Prophet, to 
whom God has immediately ſpoken. But all our preſent 
Faith depends on the Teſtimony of Men, of whoſe Veraci- 


ty, however, we have the moſt certain Proofs, tho" much of 5 


their Force depend on our Knowledge of Hiſtory. 

5. From hence we find, that all Faith or Belief has its 
Foundation on Reaſoning, which cannot deceive us when 
it neceſſarily compels our Aﬀent. 
mediately reveal'd his ſacred Will, believ'd him for certain 
Reaſons, and not with a blind Aﬀent ; that is, becauſe they 
knew he cou'd not deceive; We at this Day believe them, 


or rather their Writings, for certain Reaſons, which oblige | 


us to believe all undoubted Hiſtories. 

6. We might here go to farther Particulars about Faith 
in Revelations, which are neither unprofitable nor unplea- 
ſant, but ſince they more properly belong to Divinity, we 
{hall paſs them by. | 


CH A P. vn. 
Of Diviſion. 


. W Hen we diſcourſe of any compounded Thing, or 


Idea, we ought to conſider its Parts ſeparately, 


Elſe while we confound the diſtinct Parts and Properties, ve 


produce Obſcurity : But tkis is avoided by Diviſion, which 
enumerates the diſtin Parts of the Thing that is the Sub- 
ject of our Conſideration. 

2. Diviſion is defin'd, The Diſtribution of the Whole into 


all it contains; but the Whole has a double Signification, | 


whence alſo Diviſion is double, 
3. That is a Whole which conſiſts of integral Parts, as 


thoſe Subſtances which are compos'd of various Parts, ſuch þ 


as the Humane Body, which may be divided into its ſeveral 
Members; and this D7viſion is call'd Partition. 


4. But there is another Whole, which is properly a cer- | 
tain abſtract Idea, which is common to more Things than | 
one, as the Unzverſals; or a compounded Idea, which com- 
prehends the Subſtance and its Accidents, or at leaſt moſt i 
The Parts of this hole are call'd Sub- E 


of its Accidents. 
ject ive, or Inferiour. 


5. This Whole has a triple Diviſion. The firſt is, when the 


Kind or General is decided by its Species, Or Particulars, or 
Differences; as when Subſtance is divided into Body, and 


Thoſe to whom God im- 


Spirit 
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| | Spirit into Extended and Thinking. The ſecond; when any 
t Thing is divided into ſeveral Claſſes or Forines, by oppoſite 
- Accidents; as when the Stars are divided into thoſe which 
f | give their own proper and unborrow'd Light; and thoſe of 

Opake Bodies, which reflect the Light of the Sun. The 
s | third is when the Accidents themſelves are divided actord- 
n | ing to the Subjects in which they inhere; as when Goods are 
- | divided into the Goods of the Mind, Body, and Fortune, 
n | 6. There are three Rules of a good Diviſion: The firſt 
y | is, That the Members of the Diviſion entirely exhauſt the whole 
„ | Thing that is divided, Thus, when all Numbers are divided 
e | intoequal and unequal, the Diviſion is good, ©, 
7. The ſecond ule is, That the Members of the Diviſion 
h | ought to be oppoſite 3 as the Numbers equal and unequal are, 
a- | But this Oppolition may be made by a ſimple Negation; 
e | as, corporeal, not corporeal; or by poſitive Members; as, ex- 
' tended, thinking, And this laſt Dzviſion is efteem'd the bet- 
ter of the two, becauſe by it the Nature of the Thing is bet- 
ter made known. | I e 

8. The third Rule is, That one Member of the Divifion 
ought not to be ſo contain'd in another, that the other can be af 
firm'd of it; tho' otherwiſe it may he in ſome manner in- 


or | cluded in it, without any Vice or Fault in the Devifion. Thus 
ly, | Extenſion (Geometrically confider'd) may be divided into 
we | 


a Line, Surface and Solid; tho? the Line he included in the 
ch | Surface, and the Surface in the Solid; becauſe the Surface 
can't be calFd the S0/:d, nor the Line the Surface. But Num- 
bers wou d be very faultily divided into equal, uncgual, and 
nto | the-fixth, becauſe ſix is an equal Number. 
on, | 9. For the ſake of Order and Perſpicuity, when ue 
have found the Diviſion, we muſt take care to conceive it 
as ſo, that it do not produce Confuſion and Obſcurity. When 
ach þwe examine into the Nature of any Thing, — The Diviſion 
ral | muſt not be made into too many, or too general Members; for 
by this means diſtinct Things wou'd be confounded toge- 
cer- ther. Thus ſhou'd any one, who was about to enquire into 
han the Nature of all th? Bodies which are known to us, divide 
om- them into thoſe which are in this our Earch, thoſe without 
it, and then, without any other Subdiviſion, proceed to his 
Sub- Enquiry into their Nature, he muft without doubt find him- 
:felf confounded. - | N 
| the |  1o. The Members ought by no means, unleſs the Sul jet ne- 
„ Or ficeſſarily require it, to be too unequel, Such a Divition is 
and theirs who divide the Uniycrie into Heaven and Earth; for 
x" A. tlie“ 


. 
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tte Earth, in compariſon of that vaſt Expanſe in which | 
' - the Planets and fixt Stars are contain'd, which is call'd |! g 
| BRL Ht: leſs than a Point: For 'tis plain, that ſuch a f 
„Dixviſion wou'd diſturb the Mind, whether we were ſearch» | 
ing after Truth, or teaching Truth diſcover'd ta another. 7 
we endeavour to make the Parts equal, we do not, as we may | ; 
Jax, offer violence to the Nature of Things, by joining thoſe | 


' «<mbiucharercaly 4 and ſeparating thoſe which are realy | 2 
| - Join'd together, We müſt, therefore, have a nice Regard to | 2, 
tze Connettion of Things, left we violently break aſunder as 


thoſe Things which are clolely united; and join thoſe toge | 
| (her; hich have no manner of Connection with one-· another. 5. 

12. We muſt farther take Care not to make our Divition | 
| too. minute, left the Number of the Parts burthen the | 
Memory, and deſtroy the Attention; which is a Vice utter- | 
1y to be avoided by thoſe who wou'd Reaſon well. | 
13. Another Fault of Drviſiox is, when inſtead of dividing, | de 
| Teal Pats of a Thing, we only enumerate the different Sig- ; 
| nification of Words. | | 


tore „ H A Pot ni. * 
F Definition; and firſt, of the Definition 


of the N A M E. N fe. 

1. IXEßaitiou is double; one of the Thing, and one of the 4% 

D Name, The firſt we eſteem the Nature of the | th 
| Thing; the ſecond explains what Signification we give to | 

any Word or Name; of the lat here, referring the firſt to | . 

the next Chapter, | [0 

2. Since we do not always think to our ſelves only, but pe 

| are oblig'd frequently to convey the Sentiments of our | y3 


Minds to others, either in Words ſpoken or written, or be 
inform'd in the ſame manner of thole of other People,which | x, 
otherwiſe we know not; we may lead others, or be led our | 
ſelves, by others,into Errors, by the ambiguity of the Terms | ly 
or Words that are made uſe of by either, unleſs we explain 
| what we mean by ſuch ambigucus Words, by others that are | 2 
Rot ambiguous. SITE LETS, | 
3. We mean not here by Definition of the Name, the de- V 
| claring the Uſe, or Signification of Words according to Cu- 1s 
ſtom: We ſeek not in what Senſe others ule any Word, tc 
hut in what Senſe we ſhall make uſe of it in our future Diſs ] 14 
r : | 4. We 


_ 
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4. We ſhall obſerve, that the Signification which we de- 


ſign to give to any Word, depends entirely on our Will and 
: Pleaſure; for we may affix what Idea we pleaſe to any 
Found, which in it felf b6gnifies nothing at all. But the 


Definition of the Thing ſignify'd by any Sound, has not this 


de pendance on our Wilkand Pleafure; for ſince its Nature 
is certain and determin'd in it ſelf, our Words cannot make 
; any manner of Alteration in it. 


5. Secondly, Since the Definition of the Name is entirely 


at our Win and Pleaſure, it cannot be call'd in Queſtion by 
any one elſe. But then we are to give always the ſame Senſe 


to the ſame Word, to avoid Miſtakes, for which End we de- 
| Mme our Terms. 


6. Thirdly, Since the Definition of the Name is not to be 


call'd in Queſtion, *tis plain, it may be made uſe of, like an 
undoubteqd or ſelf-evident Maxim, as the Geometritidns do, 
who, more than all Men bsſide, make uſe of ſuch Definitions; 


but we muſt take care, left we think, therefore, that there 


is any thing in the Idea a ffix'd to that defin'd Term which 


may not be controverted. It is an undoubted Principle, 


that ſome one has defined ſome Word in ſuch a manner; but 


what he thinks of the Thing, is no undoubted Principe. 
Thus, if any one ſhou'd define Heat to be that which is in thoſe 
Bodies which beat us, and that it is like that Heat which we 


feel, no Man cou'd find fault with the Definition, as far 
as it expreſſes what he means by the Word Heat; but this 
does not hinder us from denying, that there is any Thing in 
the Bodies that warm us like what we feel in our ſelves. 


7. From what has been ſaid, tis plain, that the Definition 
of the Name is of great Uſe in Philofophy; yet we cannot 
conclude from thence tharall Words ought, or indeed can 
poſſibly be defin'd ; for there are ſome ſo clear (to ſuch 
who underftand the Language we uſe) and of ſuch a Nature, 
that they cannot be defin'd; as the Names of all ſimple 


' Ideas, as we have ſhown under that Head. 


8. Moreover, where the receiv'd Definitions are ſufficient- 
ly clear, they ought not to be chang'd, becauſe thoſe who 


are accuftom'd tothe receiv'd Uſe, will underftand us better, 


and we our ſelves run not ſo great a Riſque of eee | 
in not preſerving our Definition. It is manifeft, that tho 


N Words are better underſtood, to which we have been long 


us'd to affect certain Ideas, than thoſe to which new ones are 
to be join'dz and we better remember the Senſe of One, 
than of. Two. | A 
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9. From hence likewiſe it follows, that we ſhould, as little 
as poſſible, depart from the receĩv'd Senſe, when we are ne- 
ceſſarily oblig'd to for fake it in ſome meaſure ; for we ſoon- 
er, and with more eaſe, accuſtom our ſelves to Significations |. 
of Words, which are near, or related to thoſe which are al- 
ready admitted, than to thoſe which are plainly remote, or 


us'd in a quite contrary Senſe, _ | 
10. But this, as we have hinted, muſt be obſerv'd above 

all Things, that we always keep to the Definition which 

we have once made; elſe we confound our Hearers or Rea- 


ders, and fall into ſeeming Contradiction, which renders | 


our Diſcourſe unintelligible, 
| HA P. IX; 
Of the Definition of the THING. 


1. * of the Name depends entirely on our 
Will and Pleaſure, but the Definition of the Thing 
we have no Power over; for we can by no means affirm 


that to be in a Thing or Idea which we conſider, which is 


not in it. Definition is uſually divided into accurate, and 


Teſs accurate; the firſt is properly Definition, the ſecond 
Deſcriptron. | : | | 


2. A Definition, properly ſo call'd, explains the Nature | 
of the Thing defin'd by an Enumeration of its principal 

Attributes; of which thoſe that are common to others, | 
with the Thing defin'd, is call'd the Xznd or General; but | 


thoſe which are peculiar the Thing detm'd, the Difference. 


Thus a Circle may be defin'd, a Figure whoſe Circumference | 
is every where equi · diſtant from the Centre; the Word Figure | 
is the Kind or General, as being a Name common to all other | 
different Figures, as well as to a Circle; the reſt are the Dif- | 
ference, ſincè they diftinguiſh a Circle from all other Fi- 


gures. | | 

3. But Deſcription is an Enumeration of many Attributes, 
and ev'n thoſe which are accidental, Thus, if any one is 
deſcrib'd by his Deeds or Actions, or his Sayings or Wri- 
tings, as if we ſhou'd inſtead of naming Ariſtoile, ſay, The Phi- 


Joſopher, who obtains a Monarchy among the School-men without | 


a Partner, | c "2 


4. Individuals cannot be defin'd, becauſe tho? we know 
not their eſſential Properties by which they differ from , ö 
of | 


* 
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of the ſa me Species, 
inmoſt Nature of Subſtances is unknown, and therefore 


233 


we muſt remember likewiſe, that the 


they cannot be defin'd. Hence *tis plain, that only 
the Modes whoſe whole Nature is known to us, can only'be 
explain'd-by- a certain and properly cad Definition. 

5. There are three common Rules of a Definition, the 
firſt is, That the Definition ſhou'd be adequate to the Thing de- 


fin'd ; that is, agree to all thoſe Things which are con- 


tain'd in the Species which is defin'd. The ſecond, That 
the Definition fhou d be proper to the Thing defin'd ; for when 
the Definition makes us know the Thing defin'd from all o- 
ther Things, it muſt be proper and agreeable to the Thing 
defin'd. The third, fince we make ule of a Definition to 
make known a Thing to another which he knew not before, 
The Definition ought to be clear, and more eaſie and obvious than 
the Thing defih'd. | 

6. Here we muſtagain admoniſh the Reader, not to con- 
found the receiv'd Definition of the Name with the Defini- 
tion of the Thing. For this Reaſon the Definition of the 
Thing cannot be ex preſd'd in W 
as if any one ſhou'd ask what is the Supream Deity ? and 
we ſhou'd anſwer, the Supream God; ſince the later explains 
no more the Nature or Attributes of that God than the 
former. 

7. From theſe Obſervations we find, that Definition can 
only have place in compound Ideas, and isonly the Enume- 
ration of the chief ſimple Ideas of which they are compound- 
ed; hut ſimple Ideas cannot be defin'd, becauſe there can 
be no Enumeration, He who knows not what that is which 
we call Heat, will only learn it by Experience, or ſome ſy no- 
nymous Word, or ſome Word of another Language, of by 
Circumlncation, by which the Thing is ſhown, not defin'd; 
as if we ſhou'd ſay, That it was a Senſation, which we find 
when we fit by the Fire, or walk in the Sunſhine : By this we 


ſhou'd ſhew what Thing it was to which we gave that Name, 


but never explain its Nature. For, ſhou'd any one want 
that Seuſe by which we have that Senſation, he wou'd' n6 


more underftand what we meant, than a Man born Blind 


what was a Green Colour, by telling him it was that Sen 
fation we have when we behold the Graſs in the Fields. 
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The Art of REASONING. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of ME TH OD, bethof Reſolution and 
Compoſition. 


1. Aving conſider'd our ſimple Perceptions, and 
a the ſeveral ſorts of our Judgments, and ſhewn 
ho in them we ſhou'd conduct our ſelves to a- 
void Errors; it remains, that we fſhew in what manner our 
Judgments ſhou'd be diſpos'd, that we may the ſooner, and 
with the greater ſafety, arrive at the Knowledge of Truth. 
This Part of Logic is call'd Method, which, contrary to the 
Cuſtom of the Schools, I fhall treat with Diligence, as more 
conducive to the Knowledge of Truth than the following 
Part of Argumentation, on which, however, they were more 
rolix. | 
, 2. Since moſt Truths which fall under our Examination 
depend on the Knowledge of Others, from whence they are 
deduc'd by a certain Chain of Conſequences, it is not ſuffi- 
cient to have deliver'd the Rules by which we know to what 
Propoſitions (ſeparately confider'd) we may give our Aﬀent z 
we muſt alſo ſhew bow they are to be diſpos'd among them- 
ſelves, in regard 'of each other, that by them we may de- 
ſcend as it were by ſo many Steps to Truth, plac'd accord- 
| Ing to the old Proverb, in the bottom of a Well, 
3. Method is twofold, one is of Reſolutzon, by which Truth 


is generally ſought after; the other of Compoſition, by which 


the Truth now found out is taught or imparted to another. 


4. Ip 
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4. In the Method of Reſolution we proceed from ſome 
particular known Truth, to others which belong to ſome 
particular or ſingular Thing. In the Method of Compoſition 
| we propoſe ſome certain general Truths, from which we de- 
duce particular Truths. h 
5. If in the Method of Reſolution we propoſe any Maxims,it 
is not immediately in the beginning, and all together, and but 
once, but only as they are neceſſary for the finding out the 
Truth; on the contrary, in the Method of Compoſition they 
are propos'd all together in the beginning, before there is 
any need of them. | | 
— 6. Theſe two Methods differ from each other, as the Me- 
thods of ſearching our Genealogy, deſcending from the An- 
ceſtors to their Poſterity; or on the contrary, by aſcending 
from the Poſterity to the Anceſtors, Both of them have 
this in common, that their Progreſſion is from a Thing 
known, to that which is unknown. Thoſe Things which are 
| known, by both are ſet in the Front, or firſt Place, that by 
them we may (by certain Conſequences deduc'd from them) 
4 be able to arrive at thoſe which are not known; and then 
all this Chain of Conſequences in both, conſiſt of Propoſi- 


—— 


* tions connected with each other. | 
ir | 7+ And theſe following Things are ſummarily requir'd in 


d | both, that Error may be avoided. Firft, That no Propo- 
ſit ion be admitted as true, to which you can deny your Aſ- 


= ſent, or which is not evident, Next, The Connection of 
re | the following Propoſition to the foregoing, in every Step of 


8 the Progreſſion be likewiſe evident or neceſſary; otherwiſe, 
if ina long Chain of Propolitions we admit but one Propo- 
fition or Conſequence that is doubttul or falſe, whatever was 
directly deduc'd from thence, muſt of neceſſity be either du- 
re | bious or falſe. | 
H. $8. To make this plainer, we {hall firſt propoſe an Exam- 
at ple of the Method of Reſolution, and then one of that of Com- 
> | poſition, Let us ſuppole this to be the Queſtion, Whether on the 
Suppoſition of Man's Exiſtence, we can prove, that God does 
exiſt ? To reſolve this, our Method muſt be thus: (1.) Hu- 
]- |. mane Kind, which now inhahit the Earth, did not always 
exiſt, all Hiſtory whatever ſtill fixing a Beginning to Man- 
-þ kind: This they do not only aſſert in expreſs Words, but by 
the whole Series and Courſe of what they treat, make it ma- 
| nifeſt, ſince there is no Hiſtory which pretends to give us an 
Account of more than about 6009 Y cars. 2.) If Humane 
Kind did not always exiſt, but had a Beginning, there 5 a 
: : S 
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Neceſſity that there ſhou'd be ſome other Cauſe of its Ex-. 
ſtence; for from nothing, nothing can ariſe. (3.) What. 
ever that Cauſe is, it muſt have at lea ſt all thofe Properties, 


which we find in our ſelves z for none can give what he has 
not himſelf. (4.) Farther, there is a Neceſſity that there 
*fhou'd be in this Cauſe Properties which are not in us, ſince 


he cou'd do that which we cannot do, that is, make Man 
exift, who before had no Being, or that the Mind and Body. 
of Man ſhou'd begin to exift, which Power we by no means 
find in our ſelves. (5.) We find that we have the Power or 
Faculty of Underſtanding and Ming, and a Body which can 
be mov'd-various ways. (6.) Therefore, there muſt be thoſe 
Properties, and many far more excellent in the Cauſe of 
Humane Kind, ſuch as the Power of drawing out of nothing 
or making ſomething to exiſt, which had before no Ex- 
ſence at all. (7.) But this Cauſe either exiſts ftill, or has 


ceas d to be. (S.) If he do not ſtill exiſt, he did not exiſt 


from Eternity; for whatever exiſted from Eternity, can 
neither by it ſelf, or by any other Cauſe, be reduc'd to No- 


thing. (9.) If it did not exift, it muſt have been produc'd 


by ſome other, for whatever has a Beginning muſt be gene- 


rated by ſome other. Then wou'd the ſame Queſtion re- 
turn of the Producer, which may be thus generally ſolv'd: 


All Things that are, had-a Beginning, or they had none, 


T hoſe which had a Beginning, were produc'd by Cauſes 
which had none ; therefore, it there be any Thing that does 
exiſt, there are eternal Cauſes. (10.) It muft, therefore, 
be conſeſs'd, that there is ſome eternal Being, which has in 
it ſelf all thoſe Properties which we find in our felves, and 


in finitely more, Wh=ther he immediately created us by him- | 
ſelf, or by any other Nature ? which is not here the Que- 


ftion. (11.) If this Cauſe of Humane Kind do ſtill exit, 
the ſame Reaſoning wou'd return which we us'd in the ↄth 
and roth Steps of our Progreſſion, (12.) Therefore, it ne- 
ceſſarily follows from the Exiſtence of Humane Kind, that 
God does exiſt, or ſome eternal Cauſe, which mediately or 
immediateiy created Mankind. | | 285 

9. Thus by the Method of Reſolution we prove, or rather 
find out the Exiftence of a God. Aud we may teach or 
convey this Truth thus found out to others, by the Method 
of Compoſition, in this manner. (1.) All Beings have- a Be- 


ginning of Exiftence, or they have none. (2.) Nothing can 
come out of Nothing, or begin to exiſt by its own Power, 
here- 
fore, 


when it had no Exiftence. (3.) All thoſe Things, t 
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| fore, which had a Beginning, muſt be produc'd by Tome Be- 
ing that had no Beginning. (4.) Humane Kind had a Be- 


ginning. (5.) It was therefore produc'd mediately, or im- 
mediately by ſome eternal Cauſe. (6.) That Cauſe we call 


Cod; and, therefore, Humane Kind were created by God, 


10. All theſe Propoſitions, as we have obſerv'd, ought in 


both Methods to be nicely examin'd, that none be admitted 


as certain, and known, which is not ſo; and that no Conſe- 
' quence be ſlid in which is not neceſſary. Having ſo done, 


we may know that we have found the Truth, or are taught 


the ſame by Others. 


11. There are ſome Helps to be had for the more eaſy 


[ performance of this Task, and which are to be taught more 
\ diſtinaly, or with greater care and conſideration, becauſe 
on them depend the whole eafieneſs and certainty of ſuch 


' Reaſons or Arguments as are-alledg'd. Firft, what ought to 
be the Diſpoſition of the Mind for the more happy diſcovery 


E ö rr b ET: Mas 2 


of Truth: Secondly, we ſhall deliver the Rules of the Me- 
thod of Reſolution ; and Thirdly, thoſe which belong to the 
Method of Compoſition. "ok 


| 5 C H AP. II. 8 
Of the Neceſſity of Attention, and the Means 


of obtaining it. 


1. W E have more than once aſſerted, that Evidence is 
the Main, or Criterion of Truth. But this 
Knowledge is not enough to direct our Enquiry after Truth, 
becauſe that Evidence is not always to be had, nordoes the 
Mind diſcover it ſometimes, without a long Labour and Fa- 
tigue. We muſt, therefore, enquire by what Means we may 
obtain this Evidence in our Thoughts. "TO 
2. It is not enough that we can form Ideas of all Things, 
which we can conceive in our Minds to come at the Know- 
ledge of Truth, but the Mind muft conſider them with the 
greateſt and moſt lively Attention, if we wou'd obtain a 
thorough Knowledge of them. | 6 | 
3. We have ſhewn, that our ſudgments are the Percep- 
tions of certain Relations, in which the Mind does acquieſce, 
and that our Errors of Judgment ariſe from it, does ac- 
quieſce in obſcure Perceptions, as if they were clear, before 
it has with ſufficient Care examin'd into their Nature. 


4. In 
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Lights, narrow looking into, to it; ſo ſhow'd the Mind in 
Judgments reftrain its Aﬀent, till it has with the utmoſt At- 


to which it enquires: Hence it appears of how great and 
neceſſary uſe Attention is, which is only a long and uninter- 
rupted Conſideration of any one Idea, without the Inter po- 
fition of any others. IC: 5 

5. We find that we are much more attent, and with grea- 
ter eaſe apply our Thoughts to the Conſideration of thoſe 
things which affect us by the Intervention of our Senſes, 


excite ſome Affection or Paſſion, than to thoſe which came 
into the Mind without any of theſe Things. Thus we are 
attent in the Conſideration of any enlighten'd Body, in 
ſome Image of a corporeal Thing offer*d fo the Enquiry of 


the Mind and in the Conſide ration of a Thing that may 


or Depre. 
ty, knows that *tis much more difficult to fix the Mind on 
is plain, becauſe the Mind in other Things finds aſſiſtance 


ſprightly and lively Senſations and Images, which will thruſt 
themſelves on it whether it will or not: On the contrary, in 
abſtract Contemplations, and which derive nothing from 
the Body, corporeal Motions obſtruct the Attention while 
they perpetually recall the Mind to Bodies, at the ſame time 
that the Object of the Mind has nothing in it ſel that can 
much affect it, or engage the Attention; nay, When the 
Mind is employ'd in theſe abftrat Conſiderations, it muſt 
with all its Force baniſh all cor poreal Images which croud 
perpetually upon it. Nor can this he perform'd without 
Pain, fince the Law of Nature his oblig'd the Mind to be 
in Pain, when Force is offer'd to the Body. Dire, 
7. Having laid down this, we muſt try whether or no we 
cannot encrtea ſe the Attention by the help of the Senſes and 
Imaginative Faculty, ev'n in things that are meerly incor- 
Pporeal. - By what Art this may be done, we ſhall ſneë here 
after 3 but above all things we ſhou'd take care that the 
Inconvenience do not ariſe, which uſually follows the Com- 
| motions 


- 4. In Judgments of the Mind we ſhou'd uſe the fame Me- 
thod as in Judgments of the Eyes, which approach the ob- 
ſcurer Objects nearer, and employ the help of artificial 


5 


1 


7 * 
1 - 


tention conſider'd according to the Natate of the bing in- 


| 


| 


1 


5 


bring us Advantage or Damage, which ſtrikes us with Fear, 


| 


1 certain Images of which. are before the Mind, and ſuch as 


— — 


6. Every one who has try'd it before Ut has bred a facili- | 
abſtract Ideas for any Time. The Reaſdn of the difference 


from the Intervention of the Body, as tis affected with more | 
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motions of the Mind by the Senſes, Imagination, or Paſſions; 
that is, when the Mind is ſomething more vehemently af- 
| fected, it is tutn'd in ſuch a manner to the Object which 
affects it, that it takes notice of nothing elſe. Then is this 
Motion lo far from aſſiſting the Attention to Ideas of incor- 
| Poreal Things, that on the contrary it proves an Obftacle 
to it. f 


8. Hence this important Conſequence in our Enquiry af- 


ter Truth is drawn, that they, who wou'd ſeriouſly apply 


| themſelves to the ſearch after Truth, ſhow'd avoid, as much 


; 


as they poſſibly can, all the more ftrong and vehement Sen- 


ſations; ſuch as great Noiſes, Light too ſtrong and gla- 


ring, Pain, Pleaſure, £7. They ſhou'd likewife take Care 
that their Imagination be not too vehemently mov'd by an 
Object, which ſhou'd infect it ſo far, as to make them thin 
of it whether they will or not; for by this means the Atten- 
tion will frequently be interrupted. Firſt, they ought not 
to be accuſtom'd to the ſtronger Emotions of the Paſſions 3 
| for thoſe who experience frequently theſe Perturbations, 
 contra& ſuch a Habit of Mind, that they can ſcarce think 
of any think elſe but the Objetts of the Paſhons, or thoſe 
things which have ſome Connection with them; but ſince, 
for Reaſons which we ſhall not touch on here, no Man can 


be entirely exempt from them, they muſt make it their En- 
deavours to ſeek ſome Aſſiſtance from thoſe unavoidable E- 


vils to their Enquiries after Truth. © 


g. The Senfes may be of advantage to the promoting the 
Attention, if we make uſe of them as the Geprntiricinns = 
who expreſs inviſible! Quantities by Lines, Numbers, an 
Letters; for by this means the Mind more eaſily adheres to, 
attends,and is fix*d to the Thing which it enquires aftery for 
while the Eyes are fix'd on the Figures, the Mind conte m- 
plates the Thing whole Signs they are. And this is done with. 
the more ſafety, becauſe there is no Danger of confoundin 


the Figures with the Thing he ſceks,: there being no Rela. 


tion between them, but what he makes. Thus the fwift- 
neſs and duration of any Motion can be examin'd by the De- 
{cription of certain Figures, which the Geometrician can ne- 


ver believe to be the Thing that is the Subject of his Enquiry. 


10. By this means we may without Danger make Uſe of 


our Senſes in Ratiocination. That is, that we may not he 
| oppreſs'g by the multitude of the Relations that are to be 


conſider'd, they may be expreſs'd on Paper by certain 
Words. Beſides, we give more eaße Attention to Propofi- 
a1 tions 
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tions already expreſs'd, and ſet down on Paper, than to their 
Ideas. We can review more often, and with more eaſe our 
Marks in long Arguments, when we have fix'd the Signs of 


them on Pa per, than when we have them only in our Minds. 


be made uſe of by young Beginners, but ſhou'd not be of- 
fer'd to thoſe of riper Underſtanding, left they ſhou'd ac- 
cuſtom themſelves too much to them, ſo that it render them 
incapable of underftanding any thing without the Aſſiſtance 


of ſome corporeal Image. 


afford a particular help to aſſiſting the Attention. For ex- 


ample, when we in ſilent Contemplation compare the Ideas | 


with the external and corporeal Objects, we may obſerve 
the like in the Operations of the Eyes as in the Actions of 
the Mind. ne Ott A 1 0 AF 5-4 ! 
13. If we are to explain to others what we have found out, 
they will give more Attention to a Compariſon, than to a 


hare and naked Expoſit ion of:the Thing; they will ſooner 


apprehend and underſtand us, and remember it better. 
Hence aroſe the manner in the remoteſt Antiquities of uſing 
Fables, which was long in Vogue among the Oriental Na- 
tions. A 5:3 l ; | 

14. But here we muſt beware of the Error of the An- 
cients in this. Particular, which was, while they with -too 


much Zeal ſaught the Attention of the Unskilful, they had 


Recourſe to ſo many Figures and Phraſes drawn from cor- 
real Things, that they offer'd to their Minds ſcarce any 


4 hing but the Ideas of cor poreal Beings: So that the Truth 


being overwhelm'd with thoſe Figures, was perfectly hid, 
ani cannot without the utmoſt difficulty be freed from 
them by the Learned themſelves. M4 HASEE 

16. We muſt, farther, be very cautious of avoiding an 
Error too common to the Ancients and Moderns, who fan- 


cy'd the Compariſon, or ſome other Figure, which wasionly 


to, illuſtrate the Things, was really an Argument to prove 
16, That the Paſſions often are Enemies to the Know- 


| ledge of Truth no body can doubt, and we have ſhown ; 
many have made a Doubt whether they are ever of, any uſe: | 


to it; yet ſince they are not Eyil in their own Nature, they 
may by good Management be of great help to the encxeaſing 
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the Attention; nay, perhaps we may ſay, that it is never 
*extreamly ſharp without ſome Paſſion. Thus we may make 
| a happy Uſe of the Deſire of Glory, it we keep it within its 
due Moderation. When this Paſhon is alone, it is dange- 
rous; other Paſſions are therefore to be excited in us, which 
ſhou'd hinder us from ſuffering our ſelves to be born down 
by the Deſire of Glory: And this is the very Deſire of knows 
ing the Truth, Which is in the Minds of all Mankind; for 
there is no Man that loves to be deceiv'd, nor any Ma 
that is pleagd with Ignorance, | 
17. But we muſt, ev'n here, take Care that the Deſire of 
finding out the Truth be net the only Cauſe of our Judg- 
ments; for the Paſſions never give any Light to the Judg- 
ment, but only excite our Enquiry after what is advanta- 
geous for us to know: But the Judgment ought not to be 
given as long as we can withhold it, in things of which we 
can have an evident Knowledge. 


CH AP. 
Of the Capacity of the Mind, and the Means 


0 enlarging it, 


; W E call that Mind capaciou that has many Ideas be- 

fore it at once; and the more of thoſe it can 
have a diſtinct Perception of at once, the larger, or more 
ca pacious is the Mind; and the fewer, the more narrow we 
eſteem it. The Capaciiy therefore of the Mind is enlarg'd 
by contracting a Habit or Cuſtom of conſidering many Idcas 
at once without Confuſion. We mean not all tagether and 
at once, that in one numerical individual Moment, and one 
only Perception of the Mind, many Things can be diſtinctly 
underftood, fince tis certain that few Things can be di- 
ſtinctly view'd together. But this Expreſſion is to be aÞ 
low'd the Latitude of mcaninga very ſhort Time; and the © 
Reaſon we uſed the Term together, is, that there is no ex- 
ternal Menſuration of Time to divide the Rapidity of the 
Minds motion jrom one Thought to another, 

2. If any one ſhou'd demand, whether the Minds of all 
Men were alike, except what difference is made by Educa- 
cation? we ſhou'd only anſwer, That we do not certainly 
knou, but that Experience gives us a certain Confirmation 


of two Tings. 
| * | 3 Tree 
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3. That ſome have ſo unhappy a Genius, that it is with 
Difficulty they conceive the Connection of two Propoſiti- | © 
ons, unleſs they fall on Subjects with which their Experience | V0 
Has been converſant, but are perfectly blind in Contem- 


£ 
: 
z 


Plation, nor can in the leaſt diſcover any difference betwixt 


a good and bad Ratiocination. Others again have a Mind 


ſomething larger than this, and can by one View of the. 
Mind comprehend more than one Connection of Propoſiti-, 


ons; but if the deduction of Conſequences be ſomething 


longer than ordinary, they cannot extricate themſelves. But 


then there are ſome happy Genius's which can with eaſe, if 
not at one view, yet in a very little Lime, and few Thoughts, 
comprehend a long Chain of Propoſitions. They are nei- 
ther fatigu'd nor diſturb'd with that Number of Propoſi- 
tions Which wou'd abſolutely confound ſome Others. | 
4. It is apparent from Experience in the ſecond place, 
that the Capacity of the Mind can beenlarg'd by a frequent 
Uſe of thinking of many Things at once. 'Tis ſufficiently 
known, that the young Learners of Geometry, Arithmetic, 
or Algebra, are at firſt diſturb'd with the number of Ideas to 
be conſider d together; nor can they, without a very painful 
Attention, underſtand what they read, or are taught, by 
reaſon of the number of Ideas which are to be conſider'd: 
As for Example, — Thoſe who at firſt endeavour to learn 


the Rule of Diviſion, are confounded or puzzPd by the mani- | 


Fold compariſon of the Diviſor and Dividend; and they are | 
ſur priz d to conſider how the Mafter that teaches them ſhall | 
be able at one View, or at leaſt with very few, to comprehend 


che Connection of ſo many Propoſitions as are form'd in | 
long Arithmetical Operation; yet the ſame Students of this | 


Art, after they have apply'd themſelves to the Study of Ac- 


counts for ſome Months, comprehend many Operations with | 
eaſe in their Mind, which before they cou'd not take one. | 


Whence *tis evident, that the Capacity of the Mind will ad- 
mit of an Encreaſe. | 


5. If it ſhou'd farther be ask'd, whether the Capacity of | 
all Men cou'd be improv'd by the ſame Method? we may 
anſwer, That Experience has ſhown us, that all ſuch who can 


that way improve their Minds, have by itenlarg'd their Ca- 


pacity ʒ for there are ſome who, from their firſt Application, 


cou'd never make any Progreſs in theſe Studies; but amon 


thoſe who are not wholly incapable of theſe Studies, ſome | 


make a ſwifter and greater Progreſs than others, ev'n from 
the beginning, whether this be the effect of the Nature of 
the Mind or the Body. 6. To 
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6. To come to the point it ſelf, whoever has a Deſire to 


j. enlarge the Capacity of his Mind, muſt make it his endea- 
our to have his Attention at his Command, ſo as to apply it 


when, and to what he pleaſes, which may be obtain'd by the 
Means propos'd in the former Chapter. For he that can- 
not be attentive to a Few, will much leſs be capable of un- 


derſtanding Many together, and not be confounded by the 
- | | Multiplicity of the Objects. 


7. But ſince the Capacity ofthe Mind, as we have ſeen; 


is a Faculty within us by Nature, whatever we do to acquire 


it, as we have expreſs'd it, comes only to this, that by fre- 
quent Exerciſe we render its Uſe eaſie to us. We muſt on- 
ly examine on what Objects it is chieily exercis'd. 

8. Objects are of two kinds; one are Mathematical, the 
other cannot be treated Mathematically. Whatever can 
be examin'd in a Geometrical Method (which we ſhall deli- 
ver when we ſhall treat of the Method of Compoſition) are 
Mathematical; and of this kind are all things of which we 
can have a perfect Knowledge, that is, wkatever belongs, or 
relates to Modes. 

9. All «ho ha ve apply'd themſel ves to the enlarging the 
Capacity of the Mind, tell us, that it is acquir'd by the 
Conſideration of theſe Things. And 'tis certain, that in. 
Arithmetic (to inſtance one part of the Mathematics for all) 


the manifold Parts of the Object are fo diſtinctly noted, and. 
ſo clearly perceiv'd, that provided the Attention be apply'd,. 


there is no manner of danger of our being confounded, In 
Computation or Accompts, there are, firſt, as many Objjects 


as Unites ; next, certain Names are impos'd (for Brevity's. 


ſake) on certain Collections of Unites, without producing 


any Confuſion, how great ſoever the Collection of Unztes- 
may he; as one Hundred, a Thouſand, an Hundred Thouſand,, 
a Million, &c. Laſtly, there are long Compariſons of Num- 


bers made in the groſs without coming to any one particu- 
tar, or alone, hut of many collectively together, and at once. 
For whether we add or ſubſtract, multiply or divide, to 
Which all Arithmetic is reduc'd, many Numbers are conſi- 


der'di at once, except only the Number Two, which conſiſts 


only of two Unites ; but in the Computation of that, there is 
not any need of Art, 

10. In Computation therefore, we exerciſe the Faculty of 
diſtinctly underſtanding many Things together, which we 
call the Capacity of Genius; for we ſhou'd ftill remember, 
that this Capacity we [peak o ought always to be join'd 

| 2 with 
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| With this diſtin& Perception, ſince a confus'd Underftand- 
| ing of Things is of no Uſe to the finding out of Truth, 100 
| 11. The Conſideration of Subſtances cannot be Mathe-“ We 
matically diſcuſs'd ; and we ſhou'd in vain imagin, that in| M 
_ theſe the Capacity of the Mind cou'd ever be acquir'd ; for | 
fince we have no clear Knowledge of particular Subftances, | th: 
Much leſs can we know with Perſpicuity a Collection of | 28 
Subſtances together, we can only conſider their Proper-| b. 
4 ries, and the Relations that there is hetween them. | 
5 12, Hence we may gather, that the Mind cannot be ren- | | Mn 
| der'd more ca pacious by the Conſideration of Genus and | *® 
. Species of the old Philoſophers, who rang'd all Subſtances un-] K 
. der thoſe Heads, becauſe it is an uncertain Diviſion of um] © 


Known Objects. 13 
| CHAP. IV. | 7 
Of the Laws of the Method of Reſolution. : 


| _ 34. D Efore we proceed to the Laws of the Method of Re- 6, 
| | | ſolution, we muſt recal to our Memory certain Max» | 
F Ims on which they are built, The firft is what we have | © 
more than once taken notice of, viz, That we muſt conſider z 

| Evidence in every Step or Degree of our Progreſſions in our Ra- ' 
foning or Arguments; unleſs we wou'd run the Riſque of | 
falling into Error. 

2. The next is the Conſequence of this, That we ought to 
Reaſon on thoſe Things only, of which we have clear and perſpi- 
cuous Ideas; or on obſcure Things only ſo far as we know them, 
Whence we may gather, that our Reaſoning ought to be 
only converſant about the Properties and Modes of Subftan- | 
ces and abſtratt Ideas, and not about the inmoft Nature of | 
Things extreamly obſcure, 

3. The third Maxim is, That we ought always to begin 
from the ſimple and eaſte, and to dwell on them a while, before | 
we proceed to Things compounded and more difficult : For we 
ought firft to have a clear Perception of ſimple Ideas, elſe | 
3 can never ha ve a ſufficient Knowledge of the Compound- | 
ed. | 
J. Theſe general Maxims are the common Principles of 
both the Method of Reſolution and Compoſition, For in both 
Methods are equally requir'd Evidence in the Degrees or 
Steps of Progreſſion, choice of the Subject of our Enquiries, | 
and the Knowledge of Things ſimple before thoſe that are 

com- 
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compounded; as will appear from what follows. But now 
we ſhall proceed to thole Laws which are peculiar to the 
Method of Reſolution. 
J. The firſt is, That we muſt clearly and perfectly underſtand 
the State of the Queſtions propos d. If we propoſe any Thing 
as the Subject of our Enquiry, it is neceſſary to avoid ram- 
bling from the Point, that we have a diftint Knowledge or 
Idea in our Mind of the Thing we examine. If the Que- 
. ftion be propos'd by others in certain Words, we ought, be- 
fore we proceed to the Solution, to have a diſtin& and clear 
Knowledge of the meaning of every Word, in which it is 
expreſs'd. 
5. Having now a diftin& Knowledge of the Subject of our 
Enquiry, and the Ideas which are contain'd in the Queſtion 
being now to be compar'd, another Law is, That with ſome 
farce and effort of the Mind, one or more middle Ideas muſt 
be diſcover d, which ſhou'd be like a common Meaſure or Stan- 


be found out. 


of a long diſcuffion, the third Law is, That we cut off all, 
that bas no neceſſary Relation to the Truth fought after from 
the Thing which zs the Sub jc ct of our Conſideration, 

8. When the Queſtion is reduc'd to its narroweſt Bounds, 
that is, when we diſtinctly perceive the Matter in diſpute, 
having rejected all that does not neceſſarily belong to it, 
the fourth Law is, That the compounded Queſtion be divided 
into Parts, and thoſe 19 be ſeparately conſider'd in ſuch Order, that 
we begin with thoſe which conſiſt of the more ſimple Ideas, and 


the more ſimple, and by Reflection kave render'd them caſie to our 
Conſideration. | | 
| 9. When by Reflection we have obtain'd a diſtin Know- 
ledge of all the Parts of. the Queftion, and manage it with 
eaſe in our Minds, thus the fifth Law is, That certain Signs 
of our Ideas comprebended in eſtabliſh'i Figures, or in the feweſt 
Words that can be, be imprinted in the Memory, or mark'd on 
Paper, leſt the Mind bave any more trouble about them, I his 
Lau ovght chiefly to be obey'd when the Queftions are dif- 
 Ficult,and conſiſt of many Heads tho' it be not unuſeful ev'n 
in thoſe that are more eaſie. By the help of this Law the 
Reaſoning is ſooner concluded, than if they were concgiv'd 
in many Words and other Signs; and we thus likewiſe ſoo- 


ner diſcover the Connection of the Parts. 
3 ; Y 3 10. When 


dard, by whoſe help ite Relations between the Ideas to be comparu 


7. But when the Queſtions are difficult, and ſtand in need 


never proceed to the more compounded, till we diſtintHly know 
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to. When thoſe Things which are neceſſary to the Que- 


ftion are clear to us, and mark'd with compendious Signs, 


and diſpos'd in Order, Then muſt the Ideas (by the ſixth 
Law) be compar*d with each other, either by Reflection alone, or 


by expreſs Words. When more Things than one are to be com- 


par'd, the Memory and Judgment receive great Aiiiftance 
from Writing, which are eaſily otherwife confounded, and 
me can make but an ill Judgment of Things confus'd. 

11. If atter we have compar'd all the Ideas, whoſe Signs 
we have committed to Paper, we cannot yet find out what 


we feek, then the ſeventh Law ſuggeſts, That we cut of al 


dhe Propoſitions, which after a full Examination we find of no 
Ve to the Solution of the Queſtion, then we may again proceed 


au the ſame Order in the reſt, which is deliver d in the ſix pre- 


ceding Laws. 

12. If after we have repeated this Examination as often 
28 it is neceſſary, nothing of what we have mark'd ſeems to 
conduce to the Solution of the Queftion, we muft confeſs, 
Mat, as to-us, it is not to be refolv'd, fince whatever we cou'd 
diſcover in its Parts prove inſufficient to ſolve it. We ought 
therefore to throw it entirely aſide, or conſult ſome Perſon 
more knowing in the Subject, or better skill'd in Enquiries. 

13. Theſe are the Laws of the Method of Reſolution, all 
which are not to be obſerv'd in all Queftions; for one or 
two of them are ſufficient for ſimple Queſtions, or thoſe which 


conſiſt of but few Propoſitions. But when they are very 


much compounded and intricate, we muſt often come to 
the laſt, and that to be repeated more than once. But 
this being a Matter of very great importance, we ſhall diſ- 


courſe of them ſeparately in ſeveral Chapters, 


e 


Of the three Maxims on which all Method 


is built. 
E ſhall ſay nothing more than we have already on 
the firſt Maxim about preſerving Evidence in eve- 
ry Sten or Degree of Knowledge, but we cou'd not but take 


Notice of it in this place, both to make appear the Con- 


nection of thoſe that follow with it, and allo becauſe it can» 
not be too much inculcated to Men who have been us'd to- 
give their Aſſent to Things that are obſcure. 
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2. The next, which is the Conſequence of the former, is, 
That we ought ut 10 Reaſon on Things of which we kave no clear 
Ideas, or of obſcure Things, as far as they are obſcure. We mult 
not take this Maxim in a Senſe that ſhou'd exclude the Na- 
ture of all Things which are yet unknown to us from our 
Enquiries ; for this wou*d be directly oppoſite to our De- 
ſign, by which we aim to open a way to the Diſcovery of 
Truths unknown to us. | 

3. But we are of Opinion, that a T hiloſopher ought not 
to Reaſon on obſcure Things, in a double Senſe: the firſt is, 
That he ought not to chooſe ſuch Objects of h's Contempla- 
tion, Which it is plain cannot be difcover'd by evident De- 
monſtrations. (1+) Thus, as ſeveral Geometriciaus have de- 
monſtrated, the ſquaring of the Circle, and the doubling the 
Cube, cannot be found out. (2+) Thus we cannot diſcover 
what is the inmoft Nature of Things; all we can know of 
that, is, that Experience has thown us, that there do co- 
exiſt in Subſtances certain Properties: We ſhou'd there- 
fore reject the Enquiry into Subſtances, and only conſider 
their Properties. (3.) If we cannot find out the inmoſt, or 
whole Nature of any one created Subſtance, much leſs muſt 


we pretend to diſcover the Subftance of that Supream Na- 


ture which creat=d all the reft, We may gather, as it were 
by Experience, from thoſe Properties which we fee in the 


Creatures, that they are in the Creator, ſince no body can 


give what he has not, yet we cannot conceive how all the 
real Properties of all Creatures can. co-cxiſt in God. 

4+ The other Senſe of this Maxim is, That no certain 
Conſequence can be drawn from a Principle that is un» 
known or uncertain. Tho” this be a Maxim alow'd by all 
Philoſophers, both ancient and modern, yet have they all 
offended againſt it, perſuading themſelves that they do 
know their Principles to be clear and certain, which yet are 
often very nncertain, and many times not known at all, 
Thus all that we have any clear Perception of in our Minds, 
is the Property of Thinking; and tberefore we cannot pol- 
fitively affirm, that there is any other in it; nor on the o- 
therſide, can we deny that there is, becauſe there may be 
ſome, of which we are ignorant. ä 

4. But it is here neceſſary to take not ice (leſt any one 
ſhou'd wreſt what we mean by our Mind into another 
Senſe) that what we ſay is not to be underſtood as if we cou'd 
not deny Contradictions. For tis one thing to deny that 
any particular is not in a Subject beſides what we ſee, and 
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another to deny that the ſame thing can be, and not be, in 
the ſame Subject at the ſame Time. Thus we cannot affirm, 
that there is nothiog elſe in our Mind beſides the Faculty of 
Thinking, becauſe we diſcover nothing elſe in it; but we 
may without danger of Error, deny that the Mind, whilſt it 
is thinking, is deſtitute of Thought, fince we clearly pers 
ceive that one of theſe two Propoſitions is neceſſarily falle, 
5. To obſerve the ſecond Caution which we have men- 
tion'd, we muſt neceſſarily examine with our utmoſt Dilt- 
gence into the Principles laid down, before we proceed to 
the Conſcquences of them. We are taught by the third 


PE" — cone ee ty — 


Maxim, That we muſt begin with the ſimple and eafie Things, | 


and dwell on them ſomie ti me, before we proceed to the compounded 
and difficult. Thus to learn Arithmetic, the Student muſt 
be perfectly acquainted with, and fix in his Memory the 
firſt four Rules of, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and 
Diviſion, before he can to any, purpole proceed to the Rule 
of Three, and the following Rules. 


, e AT VL 
Of the firſt Rule of the Method of Reſolution, 


1. LL our Judgments being only the Perceptions of 
Relations, in which Perceptions we acquieſce, it is 
manifeſt, that when we enquire into any thing which is un- 


known to us, we only ſeek after an unknown Relation, | 


When therefore we ſay in the firft Rule, that we muſt perfect i 
and clearly know the State of the Queſtion propos d ; "tis the 
ſame thing as if we ſhou'd tell you, that you are to take par- 


ticular Care left you ſuppoſe that Relation the Object of | 


your Enquiry, which does by no Means come under our 
Confd:ration ; for unleſs the ſought Relation be mark'd 
with ſome certain Note, we ſhall neither know what we 
ſeek, nor know it when found out, 

2. But if ſuch a Relation be plainly and clearly known, 
you may ſay, How can we then make any farther Enquiry 
about it? But then ſay we, can there be any Deſire of know- 
ing any thing of which we have no manner of Knowledge ? 
None at all. That which is ſought, therefore, ought neceſ- 
farily to be diſtinguiſh'd from all things elſe, that we may 
know it when we find it, and ſo far know it, before we make 
any Enquiry about it. No Queſtion can ever be ſolv'd, 
whoſ: Terms are not in ſome meaſure known. to us. T hos 
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for Example, we enquire, hat thoſe two Numbers are between 
: which there is ſuch a Relation, as if you take a Unite ſrom one, and 
444 it 10 the other, they ſhall be equal; but on the contrary, if you 
add the Unite taken from the other, to that from which you ſub- 
tracted, ibe Number ſhall be double to the other > Tho? the Num- 
bers between Which there is this Relation be not known, 
yet are they fo far known, that that Relation ought to 


be between them, whence they are acknowledg'd as ſoon as 


ever they are found out. 


3. When a Queſtion is conceiv'd in Words, thoſe Words 


'. ought to be diſtinctly underſtood 3 or the Ideas which are 


ſignify'd by every Word ought to be thoroughly known to 
us. All Equivocation in the Terms muſt therefore be en- 
tirely remov'd, left, for one Queſtion, as many ariſe as there 


are different Senſes of the Propoſition z nor can we appre- 


hend what Senſe he that propoſes it (if propos'd by another) 
gives his equivocal Propoſition. 

4. If we cannot underſtand all the Senſes of the Words in 
which a Queſtion is conceiv'd, we can never know whether 
we have given it a Solution in the Senſe in which it was pro- 
pos'd, which often happens in general Queſtions, and the 


occaſion of which is not ſufficiently known: Thus we can 


only gheſs at the Places in old Authors, which cannot be 
ſolv'd but by the Series of the Context. 

5. When we have render'd the Terms in which any Que- 
ſtion is conceiv'd as plain and clear to us as we can, we muſt 
apply our Attention to the Conſideration of the Conditi- 
ons, if there heany in it. If we underſtand not them, the 
Queſtion remains obſcure for they often ſhew us the way 


to ſolve the Queſtion. If there be none exprels'd or under- 


ftood, then is the Queſtion general, in which we muſt ob- 
ſerve thoſe Things which we hare already deliver'd on that 
Head: But if the Conditions are not expreſs'd, but under- 
ſtood, tho? neceſſary, it can never be ſolv'd, if we have not the 
Opportunity of asking the Propoſer of it what they are, If 
the Conditions added to the Queſtion be ſuperfluous and of 
no Uſe, they muſt be diftinguiſh'd from thoſe which are ne- 
ceſſary; for without this, we often run after things of no 
Moment, and leave thoſe which are of Importance and Ne- 
ceſſary, without any Notice. 

6. This Queſtion may he propos d— to find out two Num- 
bers, one of which deſign'd by the Letter A, ſhall be two Unites 


' greater than another deſigu'd by the Letter B; ſo that taking. a 


Cnite from B, and adding it to A, A ſball be doubled. The 


Con- 
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Condition of this Queſtion is conceiv'd in the Words ſo that, 
&c. thoſe therefore muſt have our Attention, becauſe with- 
out them the Queſtion is not underſtood. For the Queſtion 


is not ſimply, how a Number may be found out greater by 


two Unites than another, but ſuch Numbers in which tha 
occurs Which is in the Condition, which are 7 and 5. | 


7. The neceſſary Condition wou'd be omitted in this 


Queſtion, Me ther a Man, by putting bis Finger in his Ear, 
cou'd be render'd ſo immoveable, as not to be able to malk-1ill his 
Finger be taken out of his Far? A Queſtion propos'd intheſe 
Words wou'd be deny'd, becauſe the putting the Finger in 
the Ear cannot render any one immoveable. But this dif- 
ficulty is remov'd by adding, That the Man jpall be ſo plac'd, 
that bis Arm ſhall embrace a ſolid fixt Pillar, when be puts a 
Finger of that Arm into his Far. 

8. Farther, ſometimes there are idle Conditions annex'd 
to the Queſtion propos'd, which condice nothing at all to 
the Matter; as if we ſhou'd propoſe, To make a Man, anbint- 
ed with (meet Oil, and crown'd with a Garland, not able io lie 
Hill, ibo be ſee not any thing that can move him. Shou'd any 
one ſtop at, and conſider the meaning of this part, which 
ſays, anointed with [ſweet Oil, and crown'd with a Garland, he 
wou'd ſpend his Pains to no purpoſe, fince thoſe Words have 
nothing to do with the Matter: But this is done by put- 
ting a Man into a Ship driven on by the Winds; or if he 
fall from a Tower, or any other high place; for he will 
of neceſſity be mov'd, tho? he ſee not what it is that gives 
that Motion, ſince ke is driven on by a Matter that do's 
not fall under the Senſe of Seeing. 

9. Nor is this only to be regarded in ſuch eftions as 
are only feign'd for the Exerciſe of the. Mind, tor the like 
Caſes occur in Things drawn from the Criticat Art, and 
from Natural Philoſophy, and all other Parts of (qa; 
Thus if we examine, what any particular Werd does ſignify 
generally conſider'd? The Anſwer, tho' true, is very rarely 
of any Conſequence to the Solution of the particular Que- 
ſtion of, what that Word does ſignify in any one certain 
place. If, therefore, any one deſires to know the later, he 
ought not to propoſe the Queſtion in general Terms, but to 
repeat the Place in which the Senſe of that Word, which is 
fought, occurs; for Words often vary their Senſe by their 


Situation to another, which when they ſtand alone, they do 
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HA F. VII. 


| The Explanation of the ſecond and third Rules 


of the Method of Reſolution. 


1. A LL Queſtions may be refer'd to two Kinds, or Sorts 3 
that 1s, Simple or Compounded. All that is neceſ- 


farily requir'd to the Solution of the firſt, is a diligent com- 


pariſon of the Ideas of which they are compos'd. Thus 
when *tis ſaid, that a Circle has this Property, that all the 
Lines that are drawn from its Centre to its Circumference, 
are equal; If any one doubt of the Matter of Fact, and 
wou'd enquire into the Truth or Falſhood of that Maxim, 


he need only compare the Idea of a Circle, with the Idea 


of this Property. 

2. But Compounded Queſtions cannot be ſolv'd without 
comparing the Ideas of which tis compos'd, with ſome third 
Idea, or many Ideas; for no Man can find out the un- 
known Relations, which are the Subject of his Enquiry, by 
an immediate Compariſon of the Ideas of the Queſtion pro- 
pos'd. There is, therefore, a Neceſſity of finding out ſome 
third Idea, or more, with which the Terms of the Queſtion 
muſt be compar'd ; but theſe Ideas ought to be clear and 
perſpicuous, at leaſt, as to their Relation by which they are 
compar'd with others. And hence is drawn the ſecond Rule 
of the Method of Reſolution. | 

3. Examples will make this Matter more plain, If this 
Queſtion was propos'd, Whether a Thief ought to ſuffer Death? 
Since the Idea of a Thief cannot be immediately compar'd 


with the laſt Puniſhment, no Natural Connexion being be- 


tween thoſe two Ideas; fo that the Idea of a Thief ſhou'd 
neceſſarily excite the Idea of that capital Puniſhment ; We 
can't ſolve that Queſtion without the Intervention of ſome 
third Idea, with which both the others ſhou'd be compar'd, 
and that is of Vindzicarive Fuſtice, or the Knowledge of the 
Law. And when we have made this Compariſon, we ſhall 
ſay, *tis Juſtice, for the good of the Commonwealth, that the 
Thief be put to Death, or undergo ſome milder Puniſh- 
4. If again we put the Queſtion, Whether a Bay of fifteen, 
being guilty of Tveft, ſhou'd be put 10 Death? The former 
Queſtion is contain d in this; for we muſt firſt enquire, whe 
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ther any Thief deſerve Death, before we ſee whether ſuch | 


a Thief ſhou'd ſuffer in that manner, For unleſs the firſt 
Queſtion be ſolv'd, the later never can. But having found, 
-by the Laws, that a Thiet at Man's Eſtate, by the Law, is 
to be put to Death, we muſt farther enquire, whether a 


Thief of fifteen be liable to the ſame Puniſhment. - Here, | 


therefore, wou'd be another Compariſon, not of the Boy 
"with the Puniſhment, but of the Puniſhment that is to be 
inflicted, with Juſtice, or the Law, 

5. There may, in this very ſame Queſtion, occur ſeveral 
other Ideas, which muſt be compar'd, b=cauſe the Benefit 
of the Commonwealth is not a ſimple Thing; but here, for 


the ſake of Inſtruction, we make the Idea of ſuftice a ſim- : 


ple Idea, and of the higheſt Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. We 


farther ſappoſe, that there is no Enquiry into the Circum- | 


ſtances of the Fact, which yet moſt commonly come into 
the Conſideration of the Thing. 


6. But if the Queſtion was, What Puniſhment ſlou'd be in- 


flited on Peter, who, without the Award of Law, had by force 
taken away what he pretends is his due? Then, at firft hearing, 
very many Things offer themſelves to our Conſideration, 
{1.) We muſt nicely examine, whether he were really the 
Creditor or not, of him from whom he had taken this Thing; 
in which Enquiry his Affirmation is to be compar'd with 
the Bond, Writing, or other Inſtrument, if there be any, or 
with the Affidavit, or Oath, or Witneſſes, Cc. (2.) Next, 
we inuft examine, whether the Sum he lent be as great as 
he pretends,which is by comparing his Oath with the Words 
of the Deed, or Inſtrument, or of the Witneſſes, Cc. (3.) We 
muſt enquire, whether he took it away, or not. (4.).Whe- 
ther by Force, where we muſt hear Witneſſes, whoſe Evie 
dence muſt be compar'd with manifold Ideas to make out 
the Truth. (5.) We muſt examine, whether the Laws con- 
demn all manner of Force on fuch an Occaſion, where we 


muſt compare the Fact with the Words of the Law.(6.) What 


-Puniſhment the Laws inflitt on that Force, which we here 
ſuppole to have been us'd, without the Intervention of the 
Sentence of the Judge. Before, therefore, we can ſolve this 


Queſtion, What Puniſhment Peter muſt undergo? We muſt 
many ways compare the middle Ideas with the Terms of 


the Queſtion. 
7. But if in this Compariſon we take in Ideas that are 


litions, 
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ſitions are either falſe, or nothing to the purpoſe, and the 
Concluſion muſt be abſolutely falſe. | 

8. The third Rule is, To throw away every thing, from the 
Queſtion 10 be conſider d, which doth not neceſſarily belong to the 
Truth that is ſought after, This Rule is of manifeſt Advan» 
tage and Uſe ; becauſe, whoever does not obſerve it, either 
wanders wide of the Matter, and finds not what he ſeeks, 
or forms his Judgment by Foreign Ideas, and gives his 
Mind a profitleſs Fatigue. Thus, in the former Queſtion, 
if we ſhou'd enquire, whether Peter were a Denizen or Fo- 
reigner, or what are the Laws of other Countries; on that 
Head or the like, *tis plain, there cou'd nothing be drawn 
thence to the ſolution of the Queſtion, | 

9. We make uſe of this Caution in Queſtions that are con- 
ceiv'd in many Words, either by the Ignorance or Deſign 
of him who propoſes thzm, to make them the more intri- 
cate ; or thoſe which are taken out of any Writing, which 
the Writer never delign'd to pro poſe with Clearneſs and 


Perſpicuity. | 55 | | 
C HAP. VIII. 92 


| An Explanation of the fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſe wenth 


Rules of the Method of Reſolution. 
1. Hen we have taken away from the Queſtion pro- 


pos'd all that did not, or appear'd not neceſſarily 
to belong to the Thing enquir'd after, if it yet remains com- 


pounded ſo far as to fall under two or more Heads, ſince 
we cannot with Attention examine ſeveral Things at once, 
by the fourth Rule we are oblig'd (1. ) To divide the Duſt:- 
on into its ſeveral Heads. (2+) To examine thoſe Heads jepa- 
rately, in ſuch a manner, as to begin with thoſe which conſiſt of 
the more ſimple Ideas; (3.) and never to proceed to theſe Heads 
which are more compounded, till we have by our Conſideration 
made them more ſimple, perſpicuous, and eafic to our ſelves, 

2. The neceſſity of this Rule is manifeſt in the ſolution 
of compounded Queſtions, for, firſt, if we contowund their 
ſeveral Heads, we can never have diſtin Ideas of them; 


for Diſtinction and, Conſuſion are inconſiſtent. By that 


Zee 
_ 


means we can never compare the Ideas with each other, as 
they ought to be compar'd to find out the Truth; which if 
we ſhou'd otherwiſe hit on, it wou'd be more the Effect of 


Chance, than our Skill or Underſtanding. 


3. We ſometimes give the ſame Judgment, of ſeveral 


Ideas, tho?, generally ſpeaking, the ſame Judgments vill not 
agree to ſeyeral, But it we bre Judgment of vari us 
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ther any Thief deſerve Death, before we ſee whether ſuch 


a Thief ſhou'd ſuffer in that manner. For unleſs the firſt 1 


Queſtion be ſolv'd, the later never can. But having found, 
by the Laws, that a Thief at Man's Eſtate, by the Law, is 
to be put to Death, we muſt farther enquire, whether a 
Thief of fifteen be liable to the ſame Puniſhment, Here, 
therefore, wou'd be another Compariſon, not of the Boy 
"with the Puniſhment, but of the Puniſhment that is to be 


inflicted, with Juſtice, or the Law, 


«. There may, in this very ſa me Queſtion, occur ſeveral 
other Ideas, which muſt be compar'd, b=cauſe the Benefit 
of the Commonwealth is not a ſimple Thing; but here, for 
the ſake of Inſtruction, we make the Idea of ſuftice a ſim- 
ple Idea, and of the higheſt Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. We 
farther ſappoſe, that there is no Enquiry into the Circum- 
ſtances of the Fact, which yet mol 
the Conſideration of the Thing. 


6. But if the Queſtion was, What Puniſhment ſlou'd be in- 


flited on Peter, who, without the Award of Law, had by force 


taken away what he pretends is his due? Then, at firſt hearing, | 


very many Things offer themſelves to our Conſideration. 
{1.) We muſt nicely examine, whether he were really the 
Creditor or not, of him from whom he had taken this Thing; 
in which Enquiry his Affirmation is to be compar'd with 


the Bond, Writing, or other Inſtrument, if there be any, or 
with the Affidavit, or Oath, or Witneſſes, Cc. (2.) Next, | 


we muſt examine, whether the Sum he lent be as great as 
he pretends,which is by comparing his Oath with the Words 
of the Deed, or Inſtrument, or of the Witneſſes, Cc. (3.) We 
muſt enquire, whether he took it away, or not. (4.).Whe- 
ther by Force, where we muſt hear Witneſſes, whoſe Evie 


dence muſt be compar'd with manifold Ideas to make out 
the Truth. (5.) We muſt examine, whether the Laws con- 


demn all manner of Force on fuch an Occaſion, where we 


muſt compare the Fact with the Words of the Law.(6.) What 


-Puniſhment the Laws inflitt on that Force, which we here 
ſuppoſe to have been us'd, without the Intervention of the 
Sentence of the Judge. Before, therefore, we can ſolve this 


"Queſtion, / Tat Puniſhment Peter muſt undergo? We muſt 
-many ways compare the middle Ideas with the Terms of 


the Queſtion. : 
7. But if in this Compariſon we take in Ideas that are 


not very clear, there is the greateſt Danger inaginable of 
Error, of which it any one ſlip in, all the following Propo- 
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commonly come into 
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ſitions are either falſe, or nothing to the purpoſe, and the 
Concluſion muſt be abſolutely falſe. 

8. The third Rule is, To throw away every thing, from the 
Queſtion to be conſider d, which doth not neceſſarily belong to the 
Truth that is ſought after, This Rule is of maniteft Ad van- 
tage and Uſe ; becauſe, whoever does not obſerve it, either 
wanders wide of the Matter, and finds not what he ſeeks, 
or forms his Judgment by Foreign Ideas, and gives his 
Mind a profitleſs Fatigue. Thus, in the former Queſtion, 
if we ſhou'd enquire, whether Peter were a Denizen or Fo- 
reigner, or what are the Laws of other Countries; on that 
Head or the like, *tis plain, there cou'd nothing be drawn 
thence to the ſolution of the Queſtion, 

9. We make uſe of this Caution in Queſtions that are con- 
ceiv'd in many Words, either by the Ignorance or De ſign 
of him who propoſes them, to make them the more intri- 
cate z or thoſe which are taken out of any Writing, which 
the Writer never deſign'd to propoie with Clearneſs and 


- CHAP; VM 
An Explanation of the fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſeventh 
Rules of the Method of Reſolution. 


1. W Hen we have taken away from the Queſtion pro- 
pos'd all that did not, or appear*d not neceſſarily 


Perſpicuity. 


to belong to the Thing enquir'd after, if it yet remains com- 


pounded ſo far as to fall under two or more Heads, ſince 
we cannot with Attention examine ſeveral Things at once, 
by the fourth Rule we are oblig'd (i.) To divide the Queſt 
on into its ſeveral Heads. (2+) To examine thoſe Heads jepa 

rately, in ſuch a manner, 4s to begin with thoſe which conſiſt of 
tbe more ſimple Ideas ; (3.) and Never TO proceed 10 hoe Heads 
which are more compounded, till we have by our Conſideration 
made them more ſimple, perſpicuous, and eafie to our ſelvcs. 

2. The neceſſity of this Rule js maniteX in the ſolution 
of compounded Queſtions; for, firſt, if we confound their 
ſeyeral Heads, we can never have diſtin& Ideas of them; 
for Diſtinction and Conſuſion are inconſiſtent, By that 
means we can never compare the Ideas with each other, as 
they ought to be compar'd to find out the Truth; which if 


we ſhou'd otherwiſe hit on, it wou'd be more the Eﬀect of 


Chance, than our Skill or Underſtanding, 


3. We ſometimes give the ſame judgment of ſ-verat | 
Ideas, tho?, generally ſpeaking, the ſame Julgments ili not 
agree to ſeveral, But it we Er judgment of vari sus 
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Things mixt together, without conſidering each ſingly, we 


gixe a general Judgment of different Things which is ſeldom 
free from Error in ſome thing or other. We may diſcover 
that an Author has negletted this Rule, when, upon a dili- 


gent peruſal of his Works, we cannot (tho the Argument! 
he writes on be not unknown to us) reduce what he ſays tof 
certain Heads: And this we may find in ſeveral of the An] 
«Cient as well as Modern Writers; who for that Reaſon are}. 


not read without difficulty and pain. 


4. The ſame Inconveniences ariſe from the neglett of the | 
ſecond and third Cautions of this our fourth Rule. Having| 
*Faid ſomething of this in the fifth Chapter, we ſhall only add 
Here, that when we are grown familiar and acquainted with} 


the more ſimple Principles of the Queſtion propos'd, fo far 
as to have them diſtinctly in our Minds, we never, in the 
leaſt Conſequences drawn from them, affirm any thing con- 
traryſto them. On the contrary, when we take but a tran- 
ſient View of the more ſimple, and paſs on ſo ſwiftly to the 
more compounded, we ſurely forget them, and the laſt prove 
often contradittory to the firſt. | | 

5. The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Rules ſeldom come into 
dJUſe in any Art but Algebra, Examples taken from whence 
wou'd ſoon and clearly declare their Uſe: But they being 
too difficult for thoſe who are unacquainted with them, and 
becauſe we are of Opinion that the ſame Rules can be- 
neficially be adapted to other Arts, we ſhall draw our Exam- 
Ples elſewhere. | 

6. When we go about the ſolution of any propos'd Que- 
Aion, and to ſet down in Writing what ſeems to us, may be 
anſwer'd to it, it will be of the greateſt uſe imaginable to 
write the Heads of the Queſtion down in the feweſt Words 
that may be, eſpecially if they are many, left while we conſi- 
der.of one, the reſt, as it often happens by the multiplicity 
of the Queſtions, flip out of our Mind. By this means ev'n 


a happy Memory, which with difficulty retains many Heads, F 


wou'd find a great Aſſiſtance; and the Mind unincumber'd 


with other Things, with leſs Pain attends the Conſiderati- 
on of Particulars. *Tis very ſeldom that all the Parts of a 


compounded and difficult Queſtion, which muſt be conſi- 


der'd, offer themſelves together, and at once. Moſt com- 
monly we muſt conſider ſome time before we diſcover all, and 


then if we write not all that down which we have firſt found 


out, while we ſeek others, chat flips out of our Memory. But | 


becauſe 4t wou'd be very troubleſome to write down many 
things, therefore the various Relations which are to be con- 
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7- Hence ariſe two Advantages which. are not by any 
; is, that before we write 
: down more fully what we have found out on any Queſtion, 


. either by Conſiderat ion, or that help'd by Reading, by this - 


Art we eaſily conceive the Order of the things to be writ- 
ten, and change it with equal Eaſe, if perchance we find any 


thing amiſs in it: The other is, that both the Order and 


Parts of our Treatiſe is io fixt in our Memorv, by reading 
over ſometimes what we have written, that when we come 
aſteru ards to ſet down our whole Diſſertation, ue do not d- 
part from that Order, nor omit any thing which is worthy of 
aur Conſideration. Otherwiſe, by having too great a Con- 
fidence in our Memory we fit down to write with our Or- 
der and Heads of our Diſcourſe only in our Mind, many 
things which occur to us while we are writing, like thole 
which we have thought, inſcntibly divert us from the right 
Track which we deſign'd to purſue, and make us omi what 
we ſhou'd have diſcours'd of, and meddle with thofe things 
which have nothing to do in the Queſtion before us. : 
8. When we have, according to the fifth Rule, expre(s'd 
the Order we have conceiy'd with certain Marks and Signs, 
then, according to the ſixth Rule, we diligently coninder e- 
very Propolition that is to be examin'd. There are never. 
more than two Terms of one Propofition to be compar'd be- 
fore we find what Relation is, or is not, between them. T his 
thus found out, ſhou'd in few Words be written down, that 
the Memory be unburthen'd of it, that we may without any 


\ Pains read over our Traces, and ſee what we have found out, 


and what is the Connection of our Arguments. 
9. When we have written down all the Propoſitions that 
were to be examin'd, and have not, however, found out 


What we ſought; the ſeventh Rule ordains, that we with 


greater Application peruſe what we have written, and cut 
off whatever we find of no Uſe to the ſolution of the Que- 
ſtion; and commands us then to examine any thing that 
may ſeem of Ufe, according to the former Method: For 
we often, on the firſt View, imagine ſeveral Things to be 
plainly neceſſary to the ſolution of the Queſtion, eſpecially 
in thoſe which are intricate, which afrerwards we find on 
our Experiments, by an accurate comparing of the Ideas, to 
be of no manner of Uſe; and on the contrary, that ſome” 
things, which at firſt ſeem'd of no Importance to the Queſti- 
on, on a repeating the Examination, to be of that Ule, as to 
open the Way to our diſcovery of Truth. And this every 
one will better know by Experience, than by any Examples 
brought from others, "2 10. Laſt- 
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it out with our Pens, as beyond our Power. Or, if in our 


Enquiries we have diſcover'd, that there axe no Ideas in it 
by which it can be ſolv'd, we ought to ſhew, that it is inſol- | 


vable in its Nature,that ne body throw away their Time any 
more about it, EE EAT EM Pak OR ANIONS 

11. Perhaps ſome may object to this Method, that it is 
difficult: But then they muſt reflect that there is no eaſier, 
and that all theſe Rules are not made uſe of in Truths more 
eaſy to be diſcover'd, but only in thoſe which are more dif- 


this Method to find out the Truth, and to know it when 


diſcover'd, then to uſe this Method, and gather the Cer- 
tainty of our Diſcoveries. 


CH A P. IX. 
The Rules of the Method of Compoſition. 


He 7E hope *tis plain from the Compariſon we made 

' Hbetweeen the Methods of Reſolution and Compoſi- 
tion, in the firſt Chapter of this Part, what we mean by Com- 
poſition, That is, that after we have found out the Princi- 
ples of any Truth, or whole Art or Diſcipline, we muſt ſeek 
ſome Order, by which the Connect ion of its Parts may be 
eaſily underſtood, and the Thing it ſelf ſo prov'd, that ha- 
ving granted the Beginning, you muſt of neceſſary conſe- 
quence grant alſo all that follows, 

2. There has been no better Way found out than, that 
the general Principles be firft propos'd, and if Neceſſity re- 
quire, to be prov'd, and that their Conſequences be ſo di- 
ſpos'd, that thoſe whichfollow, ſeem to flow as much as pol- 
fibly they can from thoſe which went before. Bcfides the 
gaining by this means the Order and Force of a Demonftra- 
tion, we avoida great Inconvenience in teaching, or convey- 
ing any Knowledge, which is the Neceſſity of Repetition: 
For if we ſhou'd begin from Particulars to come at laſt to 
the Generals, we muſt be forc'd to repeat what we know of 
without the Knowledge of the General, you can never have 
a certain Knowledge of the Particular. | | 


can only be preſerv'd in thoſe Things whoſe Principles we 
perfectly know; as for Example, Geometry, Which is wholly 


our Mind has clear and adequate Ideas; but when the En- 
3 gs 2 auix 


ficult and intricate. But it is much more difficult without | 


10. Laſtly, If on a ſrequent Repetition we can diſcover | 
no way of ſolving the Queſtion propos'd, we ought to daſh | 


its general, when ue ſpeak of every particular, becauſe. 
3. But we muſt here put you in Mind, that this Method 


employ'd in the Conſideration of abſtract Modes, of which 
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quiry is into Subſtances, as in Natural Philoſophy, we cannot 
make ule of the Method of Compoſition, becauſe the Kinds 
of Subſtances are not known to us, nor can we find out their 
inmoſt Eſſences. 

4. his Method of Compoſition has been by none ſo juſtly and 
accurately oblery'd hitherto, as by the Mathematicians, whole 
Principles are perfectly known 3 we can therefore draw its 
Rules from none better,than from the Teachers of Geometry. 

5. Since they deſign'd to propoſe nothing that cou'd be 
contradicted, they thought they cou'd obtain this chiefly by 
three Ways, 1.) By offering nothing but what was couched 
in Words or Terms perfectiy underſtood, and for this Rea- 
ſon they always carefully define the Words they make uſe 
of; of which we have ſpoken in the Second Part. (2.) By 
building only on evident and clear Principles, ſo that they 
cou'd not be controverted by any one who underſtood them. 
They, therefore, firſt of all propound their Maxims or 
Axioms, which they demand to be granted them, as being 
lelf-evident, and in need of no Proof. (3.) By proving de- 
monſtratively all their Conſequences, and for this Reaſon 
they only make uſe of in their Arguments or Proofs of Defi- 
nitions, Axioms that have been granted, and Propaſitions 
which they have already prov'd, which are Principles to 
thoſe Things that come laſt. 5 | 

6. To theft three Heads may be referr'd all the Obſer- 
vations of the Geometricians, in the Demonſtration of thote. 
Truths which they have diſcover'd. 2 

7. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of Definitions: (1.) Ne- 
de / to uſe any Word doubiful, or the leaſt obſcure, without a De- 


finition. (2.) To make uſe of no Words but ſuch a5 are of a very 


known Signification, or ſuch as have been already explain d. 

8. The Rule of their Maxims or Axioms, is, To allow us: 
thing for a Maxim or Axiom, but what is moſt evident. 

9. Thele are the Laws or Rules of their Demonftrations. 
(1.) To prove all Propoſitions that have the leaſt 0bſcurity, and 
10 admit nothing io the Demonſtrations of them but conſtituted 
Definitions, granted Axioms, Propoſitions already prov'd, or the 
Con traction of the Figure which is under Conſideration, when any 


| ſuch 19 0 happens to be done. (2.) Never to abuſe the Am- 


Z ie of a Word, by not affixing thoſe Definitions by which they 
are explain'd. 
10. Theſe are Rules which the Geometricians have thought 
neceſſary to be obſerv'd, to we _ 1 1 which they 
eſign'd to prove, the laſt and greatelt Evidence. 
3 TJ CHAP, 


-- 
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CHAP. X. 
The Explanation of the Rules of Definition. 


1. WF ha ve already diſcours'd of the Definition of 

Names, but it being a thing of no ſmall] Conſe- 
quence, and without Which the Geometrical Method cannot 
be nn.ierſtoo4, we ſhall add ſome few things on the ſame Sub- 


ject, avoidingas much as poſſible a Repetition of what we | 


have ſ2id, | | | 

2. The firſt Rule forbids us admitting any Word that is 
the leaſt obſcure without a Definition, The Neceſſity of this 
Rule is built on this Foundation ; I. That to prove any 
thing with Evidence, there is a neceſſity that what we ſay be per- 
feQly underſtood. For how can that Demonſtration be evi- 
dent, which we do not fully underſtand ? But th-re are a 
great many Words which cannot be perfectly underſtood, un- 
leſs they are defin'd, ſince the Uſe of the Tongue from 
whence they are taken, have not fixt any certain and deter- 
minate Senſe upon them, and fo leaves them obſcure; as we 
may find in ſtudying the Art of Criticiſm. But when 
Words of this Nature are made uſe of in the delivering, 
eſpecially the Principles of Arts or Sciences, we underſtand 
neither the Principles themſelves, nor the Conſequences 
drawn from them, nor the Order of the Argumentation, or 
the Connection of the Propoſitions ; whence it follows, that 


we cannot certainly conchude, whether what is ſaid be true 


or falſe. 

3. II. The Definitions of Words has this Effect on our 
ſelves, that it makes us more conſtant and conſiſtent with 
our ſelves, by giving always the ſame Senſe to the ſame 
Word, For when we have not a diftint Notion of 
that Signification which we have at ficſt given to 
2 Word, we are apt, by Inadvertence, to recede from 


it, eſpecially in long Diſputes, and when the Diſcourſe is 


of things of different Kinds; for on theſe Occaſions we 
our ſelves are not ſufficiently conſcious of what we mean, 
and of the Order of our Argumentation, much leſs can a- 
nother underſtand us. But if we define our Terms or Words, 
their Signification makes a deeper Impreſſion on our Minds, 
and by that we are the more eaſily brought into the right 
Path, if in our Diſcourſe we have by Accident ſtray'd from it. 

4. The ſecond Rule of Definitions forbids ws. to male uſe 
of any Words in them, whoſe Signification is not diſtinitly known, 
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or already explain d. The Reaſon of this is plain; for how 
can that which is obſcure be explain'd by what is obſcure ? 

5. But to avoid too great a multiplicity of Definitions, 
we muſt never make uſe of obſcure Words but when you 


if cannot find any others; elſe we fhall be oblig'd to make Pe- 
finitions of Definitions. | | 


\ HA FP. XI. 
An Explanation of the Rules of Maxims, or Axioms. 


1. Here are ſome Propoſitions of ſo great Perſpicuity 

T and Evidence, and ſo univerſally known, that as 
ſoon as we hear the Words that expreſs it, we perfectly know 
and allow their Truth,as, That Nothing cannot produce Some- 
thing. No Cauſe can give what it has not it ſelf. Theſe, 
and others of the ſame Nature, have no need of Demonſtra- 
tion, becaule no Demonſtration can be more evident than 
they are. And whatever has not this Evidence, is not to 


be admitted as a Maxim. 
2. But we muſt be cautious of believing, that there is no- 
thing clear and evident, but that which has never been 
deny'd, becauſe there are ſeveral that have been of old de- 
ny'd by the violence of ſome of the ancient Sects, eſpecially 
the Pyrrhonzans and Academics, which are now beyond Con- 
troverſie, For, ſhou'd the majority of Mankind conſpire to 
deny that 0ne is leſs than Two, no Man in his Senſes can de- 
ny that Truth. 
3. There are two Rules of Maxims or Axioms, which con- 
tain all that belongs to this Matter, The firſt is, Whenever 
we plainly and evidently ſee that any Attribute agrees with any 
Subject, as we ſee that of the Whole being bigger, than its Part, 
we have not need of any long Conſideration of the Attribute and 
Subject, for the Mind to diſcover that the Idea of the Attribute 
has a GConnetion with the Idea of the Subject; we may well, 
therefore, give the Name of a Maxim to ſuch a Propoſition, But 
this may be put into fewer Words. M hatever Propoſition ex- 
preſſes the immediate clear Compariſon of two Ideas, without the 
belp of the third, is an Axgom. © 1 ChE 
4. The other Rule, oppoſite to the former, is thus ex- 
preſs'd. Ven the bare Conſideration of the Ideas of the Subject 
and the Attribute are not ſufficzent to diſcover the Agreement of 
the Attribute to the Subject, ſuæb a Propoſition is not to be admit- 
ted as an Axiom, but muſt be demonſtrated by the help of other 
Ideas. in fewer Words, thus: Every Propoſition, the Proof 
of which requires ſome third Idea, beſides the Attribute 72 1 
1 497 
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Subjett, Is not an Axiom. Or ſhorter yet: A Truth which does * 


not ariſe from an immediateCompariſon of two Ideas, i no Axiom, 


3 CH AP. XII. 
An Explanation of the Rules of Demonſtration. 


I, Here are two things requir'd ina right Demon/trat:- 

on; fir ſt, that every Propolition of which it conſiſts, 
contider'd ſeparately, be true; the ſecond, that the Conſe- 
quences drawn from other foregoing things, neceſfarily flow 


from them; or that all the Conſequences be contain'd in the 


Antecedents, or Premiſes; both which will be certainly gain'd, 
dy following ſtrictly the two Laws deliver'd in the gth Chap. 
2. All the Propoſitions will he true, if nore are admitted 
except Definitions Which can be call'd in queſtion; or Ma- 
xims or Axioms, which muſt always be evident; or Propoſi- 
tions already demonſtrated, which hy Demonſtrationare freed 
from all Doubts, or the Conſtruction of Figures, if we make 
uſe of any. If thereſore we reduce the former Rule to Pra- 
ct ice, all the Propoſitions of which we make ule, will be free 
from any manner of Doubt, {ſince we can by that Rule make 
ule of only thoſe things which we have reckon'd up. 
3. The Conſequences likewiſe will be truly drawn, if we 
fin not againſt the ſecond Rule, which orders us to avoid all 
manner of Ambiguity in our Words: For no Man in his 
Wits can believe falſely, that any Propoſition follows from a- 
nother,or is contain'd in another, if he have a perfect Know- 
ledge of both: Almoſt alt the falſe Conſequences that are 
made, depend on Words ill underſtood ; thoſe that are not ſo, 
are ſo evident and obvious, that no Man of a {ſound Head 
can fall into them. a. | 
4. To avoid ſome Errors, we muſt remember, I. Not 10 
prove a thing 10 be true, without giving the Reaſon of that Truth, 
II. Not to prove that whi. b does not need a Proof. III. Not to argue 
from Impoſſibility. IV. Not demonſtrate by Reaſuns too far fetch'd. 


"The Fourth Part of LOGIC. 


Of the Socratic Method of Diſputing. 

7. Ince tis certain, that the Aim of every honeſt Man is to find out 
the Truth, and to convey the Truth chus found out ro others ; and 
not to make a vain ſhow of his own, and expoſe the ſlowneſs ot 


Apprehenſion of another: It follows, that the Art of Squabling, which 1 
a « ; © 


— 8 


ges 7 
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{6 long obtain'd in the Schools, and which only Mr. Lock condemns under 
the Name of Logze, and which has nothing in it but an empty Oftentation 
of Wit, is abſolurely unworthy of a Man of Wiſdom, But ſince Truth 
cannot be diſtin&ly known or prov'd Without Art, ic is neceſſary to do this 
rightly, that we apply our ſelves to the ſtudy of this Art, *Tis often, like- 
wiſe, neceſſary to ſilence the Sophzſters, who boaſt their Knowledge ot 
that, of which they are realy ignorant, to make uſe of a great deal of Di- 
3 that by making them lee their Tgnorance, they may be better in- 
orm'd. ö 

2. Greece, hich always was peſter'd wich abundance of theſe Sophiſts, 
was never more plaꝑu'd with them than abbut the Time of Svcrates,when 
Philoſophy began to find a more than uſual Cultivation, This great Man, 
form'd by Nature tor the confounding the Pride of this fort ot Men, has 


| ſhewn us a Way, by which we may attain the fame End againſt them in 


our Times, it they happen to fall in our Way: And tho? this Way ought 
to have been purſu'd by former Ages, yet has it been entirely neglected; 


perhaps becauſe this Pride of ſeeming to know more than we realy do, had 
got the Aſcendant of the Followers of Socrates themſelves, which- made 


them take to the ſubrile Arts of the Sophiſts, and reje& the molt admirable 


Method of a Man of that conſummate Wiſdom. | 

3. But we deſign to revive with ſome ſhort Explanations this Me- 
thod, both in conſideration of the Reaſon we have given, and alſo becauſe 
it is moſt agreeable to that Candour and Sinceriry which every honeſt 
Man ought to proteſs, *Tis true, this Method requires a Genius, and A- 
cuteneſs of Wit; but without theſe Qualities, the Mind cannot in any 
other Art be provided for extempore Diſputes, 

4. The firſt Rule of this Method orders the Man who is to make uſe of 
it, To conduct himſelf in ſuch « manner, a f be de ſir d to learn ſomes 
thing of him with whom he argues, And indeed, every one of us ought 
to have a Diſpoſition to hear and allow the Truth, let ir come from what 
Hand ſoever. Nor ought any Man to think ſo well of himſelf, as to 
imagine he cannot be inform'd by another, or at leaſt be excited to think of 
a Thing of which perhaps he thought not before. But beſides that, every 
Man owes this Duty to himſelt, ſuch a Diſpoſition of Mind,which appears 
in che Coustenance and Words, is moſt adapted to create in the Minds of 
thoſe who hear us, an Opinion of our Modeſty, which goes a great and 
ſure Way to perſuade them, . : 

5. Secondly, Before we proceed to any Objections, We ought, if the 
Perſon with whom we argue, makes uſe of any obſcure or doubrful Words, 
to ac him to explain what he, means by them: For it often happens, that 
Men have us'd themſelves ro fome Words which they do not pertectly un- 
derſtand themſelves; and then they will, by ſuch modeſt Queſt ĩons, diſcos 
ver their Ignorance much better, than by a direct Oppoſition, which oſten 
raifes the Paſſions, If the Perſon happen to be a Man of Sincerity, and. 
Lover of Truth, he will own, that he did not ſufficiently underſtand the 
Matter, and then the Diſpute is at an end, But if ve meet with a perti- 
riacious and obſtinate Perſon, who will obtrude his Words upon us With- 
out defining them, we ought to proceed no farther in the Diſpute, till he 
has made plain what it is he means. We onght to preſs him with lit- 
tle Queſtions, not as the effect of his want of Skill in Arguing, but our dul- 
neſs of Apprehenfion of what he underſtands and delivers in his Speech, 
In the mean while, we muſt not admit any one thing that is obſcure, tho” 
it ſtir up his Anger; which yet may be done by a happy Adreſs,ot telling 
him, that we are ready to yield to Truth, but that we firſt ought to know 
it; ſince no Man in his Senſes can give his Aſſent to a Propoſition which 


he does not underſtand, But if we can by no means prevail Wich _ a 
| pe 
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ſpeak plainly, we muſt put an End to the Diſpute ; for thence *ris evident 
that he knows not what he won'd be at. By this means, thoſe that hear 
us will diſcover the Man's Vanity who talks of things which he does not 
underſtind, and many Times leaves a Sting in the Mind of a Man other- 
wiſe too p2rtinacious, 

6. Thirdly, If we bring him at laſt to ſpeak plainly and clearly what 
he means, We muſt ak him Queſtions on the Particulars of all the Paits 
of the Doltrine he advances, and their Cynſequences , not as reproving' 
them, but for a fuller and more cl: u Info; mation of the Matter ; ſo that 
he ſhow'd appear the Injtruttor, and we the Learners, The Ablurdity of 
the Doctrine will appear from theſe Queſtions, it it }abour with any, much 
detter than by an opeu Oppoſttion, provided it be done with Dexterity, 
and the Queſt ions pretty numerous, and be oblig'd feveral Times to repeat 
the ſame thing, left he [hou'd after ward deny that he had ſaid ſo. Here, 
that the Explanation may be the more ample, it wou'd not be amits to 
make uſe of Examples and Similitudes, and ask him, whether he means 
this, or that? The more copious we are in this Particular, the more evi- 
dent will the Falſity of the Opinion appear. 

7. The perſpicuous Expotition of any Doctrine, with its Contequences, 
if it be not true, ſhows generally its Abſurdity : But it this be not fut- 
ficient, then we mult ask him, on what Arguments or Proofs he builds 
his Opinion; and we mult uſe the ſame Conduct in regard ot the Argu- 
ments as to the other Parts, We are to enquire of him with whom we 
diſpute, as if we were by him to be-inform'd of a Point of which we axe 
ignorant; but we muſt not allow him the leaſt Obſcurity. In ſhort, we 
muit hear the whole Series of his Argumentarion in ſuch a manner, that 


there remaiu no D'thculty either in underſtanding his Doctrine, or the 


Foundation on which it is built. 


3. When we have done this with diligence, the Perſon who propoſes 
tis Doctrine, mult plainly ſee its Falſity, or on what Proofs it depends. It. 
Paſhon blind his Eyes, yet the Hearers will excuſe any farther Diſpute 
wich 2 Man who is Angry, that we receive not his Opinion, tho? labour- 
ing with Abſurdity. 

9. We {hall give one Example of this Method on a Modern Controver- 
ſy, by which ir will be better explain'd, bet wixt a Thomiſt and another, 
diſputing upon the Eticacy of the Divine Pfovidence. _ 

10. A, 1 wonder you are ſo obſtinate, as to deny that God has an Eth- 
cac ious Operation in the Sins of Men, which the Scriptures in many 
places ſo openly and plainly teſtify. 

J. lonly deny'd that I underſtgod how this is done, Perhaps my Dul- 
neſs makes that a Dim̃culty to me, which is obvious to another. But 1 
wou'd willingly be inform?*3 by you, becaufe I can neither believe, nor con- 
demn what I do not underſtand ; What, therefore, do you mean by an Effic as 
cio Operation in the Sins of Men? do you mean that he makes them Sin? 
A. Far be it from me, fer fo God wou'd be the Author of Sin, *'Tis 
Mun commits Sin, not God. | | 

B. Do you mean, that God makes Men to commit Sin, or forces Men to 
commit Szn ? . 
A. Imou'd not have expreſs'd this in ſo rude « manner; but God, in 4 
dark and unknown manner, ſo permits Sin, that it muſt nece(ſarily be 
committed. | ; 

Z. You us'd before the Word Operation, now you uſe Permit; pray, 
do they mean the ſame * 3 

A. "Theſe Words do not abſolutely mean the ſume thing, but they muſt 
be jurn'd together, fo that rehat God does ſhou'd be call'd an efficacious 
Permiſſion ; for God nezther makes Sin, nor does be fimply permit it. 


* 


B. You, 
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B. You, therefore, mean that God permits ſomething, and does ſome- 
thing, ſo that Sin neceſſarily tollows ? 

A. That is what I mean, 

B. Ferhaps then God does in this, what he does who cutting down the 
Dykes, lets the Waters in to overflow the Fields, For he docs ſomerhing 
in breaking the Dyke, and he permzrs ſomething in tuffering the Sea to 
paſs through the Breach, 

A. My Mind cou'd not have been expreſs d by a more happy Similitude, 

B. Bat, according to our common way ot Speaking, we 1hou'sd fay, that 
he who made a Breach in the Dyke, had let in the Waters; nor wou'd an 
one accuſe the Dyke or the Sea ot any manuer of Fault; but you, it 1 mi- 
Rake you not, accuſe Man of the Fault, and ſay Man, not Go1, committed 
the Sin. Wheretore, your effcaczow Per miſſion ſeems unintelligible to me, 

A. Do you not objerve, that as to. the Things themſelves, there #« avaſt 
difference betreeen them? For Men are endow'd with Undeiſtunding and 
il, rrhich the Dyke and the Sea have act; and for that Reajun, that 5 
« C:ime in the Man, which s n14 jo in the Sea and the Dyke, 

B. Bur Lask of you, whether that which God does or jc mts, has that 
Ethcacy (tor that Word you have likewtie us'd) that Men can no more not 
Sin when that has order'd it, thau the Sea not overflow the Fields through 
the Breach which aftords a tree Patlage ? 

A. Tou have my Meaning ? 5 
3. Accordinę therefore to you, there is che ſame Relation in that Senſe 
between God and Sin, as there is between the Man who made a Breach in 
the Dyke, aud the Deſtruct ion of the Fields. 

A. There 16, as to the Evert, for both are equally neceſſary. 

B. The Action therefore ot both, according to the Cuſtom of Speech, may 
be expreſs'd in the ſame manner: That is, as he who broke down the 
Dyke is call'd the Cauſe ot the Loſs ot the Fields, becauſe he did that which 
neceſſarily produc'd that Lots ; ſo God is the Author of Sin, ſince he has 
pur Man under a neceſſity ot Sinning. | 

A. 1told you before, that Iwill not make uſe of thoſe rude Expreſſions, 

BF. Bir either I do not underſtand what yon ſay, or it comes to that 
Point; for we muſt not regard the empry tounds ot Words which ſigniiy 
nothing, but mind the Ideas to which they are annex'd. 

A. What, you'l preſcribe Rules to me of Speaking, as if I did not know 
hore to hold a Diſcourye, 

11. If the Dialoꝑ ue once comes to this, there muſt be an end of it; and 
hence it will appeal, that he (deſign'd by the Letter A) cither knows not 
what he means, or elſe has a greater regard to Words than Things, That 
Opinion is look's on as futheremly contured,which its Defender is atham'd 
to expreſs in clear and intelligible Words, Having in the tormer Dia- 
lopue ſuſiciently explain'd the firſt and lecond Rule, to explain the third, 
we jbail ſuppoſe the ſame Ditpure ap ain. 

12. A. Tou ſufficicntly unde;ſtand, that my Opinion i, that God has to 
do with Evil; that be is not a meer bare Spect ator, but is ſoy far an At, 
t h. t on his acting Man commits Sin, 

3. It Gd did nothing before the Sin, wou'd not the Sin be committed. 

A. No, for nothing is dune without the Efficacy of the Divine Providence. 

B. Whar ? do you believe that Man alone cannot violate Laws? 

A. That he can, I deny, when 1 deny, that any thing can be done with- 
out the Efficacy of the Livine Providence, — » | : 

B. Gov, theretore, helps us to do wickedly in the ſame manner, a5 he 
helps us to do well? : 1. . : 

A. Tou miſtake, for in Evil we muft diſtinguiſh the Action, und the Vi- 
ciouſucis of ibe Activn, God helps ws $0 the dei ug the Action bat nos to he 
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Vice. - But in good Actions be helps us tothe Good that is in the Actions. 


B. I beg you, inform me, what you mean by the Words an Action, and 
what by the Viciouſneſs of an Adiea? | 


A. Iwill make it plain to you by this Example * In the hatred of our 
Neighbour, there is the Action of the Hatred, vhich in it ſelf is indifjerent, 


and is only calid bad, when directed to an unlawful Object, and good when 
to a lawful. Next, there is the Relation of that Action to the Object, hich 
is Evil, God does not concur to thu Relation, tho' there id a neceſſity of 
his concurring to the Action, without which it cou'd not be done, 

B. By what you have ſaid, I ſuppoſe you mean, that God firſt generates 
in the Mind of Man, Hatred in general; which is in ic ſelf neither Good 
nor Evil: Then there comes another Relation of the Hatred to che Object, 
as in the Example to our Neighbour, Do I underſtand you? 


A. Parti) you do, but not entirely; for I do not think there is any ſuch 


Exiſtence as Hatred in general, which ſlcu'd afterwards be deter mina d to 
a certain Object; this i conta) to Experience, 

B, Does God then create that very Hatred that is directed againſt our 
Neighbour ? | 

A. Moſt certainly the Hatred, but not the Relation, 

B, But does that Hatred exiſt without that Relation? 

A. Not at all; for the very mcmcnt that it is created in our Minds, 
tis the Hatred of our Nezghbour, 

B. According, therefore, to you, God creates ſuch an Hatred which co- 
exiſts in ſuch a manner wich a vicious Relation, that it cannot be ſepara» 
ted or dittingui{h'd from ic but by Abſtraction. 

A. He does ſo, | 

8. Can this Hatred, thus generated in the Mind of Man, be by tae Man 
directed to a lawful Object, as Vice, for Example?! 

A. It canuot; for the Atlion of God being paſt,the certain Event muſt 
necejaraly follow, 

B. I beſcech you, Sir, if a Man ſhou'd put a Burthen on anothers Shoul- 
der, Which he that bore ir cou'd not aiterwards throw oft, and by that 
means he ſhou'd break his Ribbs, wou'd not he that pur on ſuch a Burthen 
be look'd on as the breaker of his Ribbs, if he had known the Event ot 
his Action? | 8 

A. Moſt certainly. 5 a 1. N 

B. Shou'd a Man puſh another, walk ing by a River-ſide, into the Wa- 
ter, who ſhou'd there be drown'd, ſhou'd we not tay that he who thi uſt 
him in drown'd ham ? 

A, Certainly, : a 

B. vet there are ſome Men who wou'd ſay, that you are in an Error in 
this particular; that the i ming, and the thruſting was produc'd by both; 


* WOE 


but not the breaking the Ribbs,and the drow ning, as God generates the Ba- 


tred which is directed againſt our Neighbour without that evil Relation. 
A. is indeed, maſt evident, that the Men inſtane'd, were guilty of the 
Fracture and the Drovening , but the matter 1 i with God, why 15 
abt oblig d togive an account to poor miſerable Men of in Adminiſtration, 
B. Bur it he did what you wou'd wickedly perſuade us, either all Siu- 
ners muſt be acquitted of any Crime, or God himſelt who compels the 
Sins, condem'd, . 
A. Don't you kn, that God's Ways are not our Ways, nor his Thoughts 
ours? Shall the Pet complain, that it was not. made in juch and ſuch a 
- manner ? : — . 1 ; ( 
113. Hence it is cy'dent to all that hear it, that the Jhomiſt (noted by the 
Let. AA) either knows not What he means, or makes God the Author ot Sin. 
n | t | 
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